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PREFATORY NOTE 


Field-Marshal Alfred Count von Waldersee’s Denkwiirdig- 
ketten are in three volumes in the German edition. The two 
first, covering the years 1832-1900, were issued at the end of 
1922; the third, covering the period August 1900-March 
1904, appeared late in 1923. The entire work was edited by 
Herr Heinrich Otto Meisner, with the approval and assistance 
of the Field-Marshal’s nephew, Lieut.-General George Count von 
Waldersee, who contributed a brief Preface to Volume I. 
The nephew acclaims the uncle as ‘“ Christian, Nobleman, 
Prussian, German, Soldier and Servant of his Sovereigns.” 
The ex-Kaiser, to whom many of Waldersee’s pages must have 
come as a bitter and astonishing revelation, would not endorse 
the tribute very cordially, nor would it have met with the 
entire approval either of Bismarck or of the Emperor Frederick. 

There is a second Preface by Herr Meisner, who abstains 
from panegyrics and merely explains how the work has been 
pieced together. The Field-Marshal, it seems, had intended 
eventually to prepare a book of Reminiscences for the press, but 
only a very few pages of the Denkwiirdigkhetten as printed were 
written with a view to publication. They have been compiled 
almost altogether from private diaries, correspondence and 
memoranda. Hence the impression which they give of abso- 
lute genuineness; hence, also, much of their value as a trust- 
worthy historical document. As the well-known critic, Richard 
Bahr, remarked in the Miinchener Zeitung, the work presents 
in this respect a welcome contrast with many of the auto- 


biographical volumes which have recently appeared in Germany 
xi 
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—“ self-justification-screeds,”’ as he calls them. The Reminis- 
cences which the Field-Marshal contemplated writing might, 
indeed, have had to be placed in the same category, but here we 
have the author almost “‘ un-retouched,” and almost as natural 
and as ingenuous as Pepys. 

Many of the footnotes in this English condensed edition 
are, of course, based upon those in the German. The trans- 
lator’s additional footnotes are marked [Tr.]. 

F. W. 


INTRODUCTORY 


In the opening chapters of his Memoirs, as published in Ger- 
many in three large volumes, Field-Marshal Alfred Count von 
Waldersee gives some account of the first thirty-eight years of 
his life. The main points in this narrative are as follows : 

He was born in Potsdam on April 8, 1832. His father, 
Franz Heinrich Count von Waldersee (b. 1791), who had 
previously been General-in-Command of the 5th Army Corps, 
was Governor of Berlin from 1864 to 1870, when he retired ; 
he died in 1873. His mother, née von Hiinerbein, died in 
1859, aged sixty. Alfred, who was one of six children, began 
his military studies at Potsdam as a cadet at the age of twelve. 
In March, 1848, as a very youthful lieutenant, he had a glimpse 
of the Revolution. His vivid memory of the incident deserves 
reproduction here : 

“‘ Those March days of 1848 left the most lasting impression 
on us young soldiers. From the so-called Sfielhof! alongside 
the Spree we could see the erection of the barricades on the 
Marschallsbriicke.2 The outbreak began at different parts 
of the city at two o’clock in the afternoon of the 18th, our 
attention being called to it by the circumstance that shots 
were fired at the sentinels in front of the Franz Regiment’s 


1 “ Playing Court.” x * “ The Marshal’s Bridge.” 
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barracks, which adjoined those of the Cadet Corps. The 
report went that the Cadet Corps, that breeding-place of 
reaction, was to be uprooted! This put our superior officers in 
a very awkward predicament ; all connection with the outer 
world was cut off, and the Franz Regiment, which had been 
quartered next door to us, had been moved away, so we had to 
decide for ourselves what to do. General von Below was a 
feeble old man, Lieut.-Colonel Richter and our Company Com- 
manders were all elderly—most of them had taken part in the 
War of Liberation—and some of them were no good as officers, 
so it was small wonder if a lack of vigour and decision was 
displayed. It was under debate whether we should not 
abstain from any attempt at resistance, when the Senior 
Lieutenant, Besserer von Dahlfingen, of my company, an 
exceptionally small man, spoke out at the Council of War and 
declared that it would be a disgrace if we surrendered to the 
Revolutionaries without a blow Thereupon it was resolved to 
put up a fight. Our main position was to be on the first floor, 
led, up to by four stone staircases, each of which was allotted to 
acompany. Our firearms, which had been placed in hiding 
already, were taken out again, and we began to block up the 
entrances to the staircases. Unfortunately we had no ammuni- 
tion! This lack was in some degree made good by such officers 
as were sportsmen and had some powder and shot to distribute, 
so that firing might have been done by each of the companies ; 
percussion-caps we secured from the Franz Regiment’s 
barracks. However, things were not to become serious, for a 
battalion of the rst Regiment of Guards pushed forward to 
the Marshallsbriicke and averted all possibility of danger for 
us. The noise of the fighting died down now a little, only to 
revive again in the evening. The Lezbregiment! advanced to 
the Alexanderplatz from the Frankfurter Gate, amidst the 


Leib literally means ‘‘ body.” 
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same kind of continuous but unsystematic firing which the 
Guards also had encountered. 

Early in the morning of the 1gth—it may have been about 
4 o'clock, the shooting had been followed by silence throughout 
the city—we were given the alarm and had to don our cloaks 
and fall in with our guns and march to the Schloss (the Royal 
Palace in Berlin), by order of General von Prittwitz. We set 
out just as day was breaking. In the Kénigstrasse we passed 
three or four deserted barricades; we could see that most of 
the windows in the street were broken and that all the houses 
showed marks of bullets. 

Arrived at the Schloss, led by General von Below, himself 
afoot, we were ushered through “ Portal No. I’ into the Castle 
Yard, where General von Prittwitz was to be seen mounted on 
a chestnut with some officers round about him. We had now 
to down arms and we began almost to freeze in the cold morning 
air. It was very pleasant for us, therefore, when we were 
taken, troop by troop, into the kitchen, and given coffee. 
There was now a lively va-et-vient of mounted aides-de-camp, 
and othersin the Castle Yard. The streets through which we had 
passed, and the open places outside the Schloss, had, of course, 
been empty. Now we saw many waggons and bodies of 
troops bivouacking. Prisoners were being brought in every 
now and again and taken into the Castle cellars. After a wait 
of two hours or so we were given orders to march back to 
Potsdam.”’ 

After a dozen years of varied service in the Artillery, Count 
Waldersee was appointed, in 1860, Gouverneur to Prince Albert 
von Sachsen-Altenburg, a talented but ill-regulated youth, 
with whom he remained two years, but of whom he declares he 
could make nothing. In the spring of 1865, after two and a 
half years more of ordinary military employment, he became 
aide-de-camp to Prince Charles of Prussia, a younger brother 
of King William. In the course of his recollections of the 
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brief period—not much more than a year—which he spent in 
this capacity, Count Waldersee devotes an interesting page to 
the subject of the Empress Frederick’s first experiences in 
Germany and the impression then formed of her as the bride of 
the Crown Prince. As we shall see in subsequent chapters of 
this book, the Count was to be a harsh and persistent censor of 
the Imperial couple, especially of the future Empress. One 
feels that he writes of them, however, without malice; he is 
merely expressing a personal view, a view not unnatural— 
almost inevitable, indeed—in an out-and-out Prussian of 
strongly conservative temperament and with some innate 
antipathy to England.! The relations between Prince Charles 
and his nephew were not very close, Count Waldersee tells 
us; the young English Princess had somewhat alienated the 
entire royal family by her ostentatious preference for every- 
thing English, her precocious self-assurance, and her too mani- 
fest domination over her husband. Count Waldersee 
proceeds : 

“Tt has often been asserted, and the idea has been sedu- 
lously put about by her supporters in the newspapers and in 
pamphlets, that the clever and attractive Princess was received 
by us in an unfriendly and prejudiced spirit as an English- 
woman and the daughter of the Prince Consort, whom we 
thought of as a Liberal; it is maintained that a campaign of 
opposition against her was organized by the Kreuzzeitung 
Party and other wicked people. Nothing could be more unjust. 
She was received by us with open arms. To understand the 
situation we have to recall the circumstances of the time. 
Queen Elizabeth was devoting herself entirely to the care of her 
invalid husband? and was no longer taking any part in things 


* There was question in 1869 of the Count’s coming to London as 
Military Attaché at the Prussian Embassy. In recording the fact he 
remarks that he was glad he was not sent, as he felt a distaste for 
England. [Tr.] 

* The King of Prussia, 
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—was, in fact, in no position to do so, as the Prince of Prussia! 
was Regent. The Princess of Prussia had favoured her son’s 
marriage and had welcomed her daughter-in-law with open 
arms, if with the mistaken notion of being able to train her. 
As she herself, however, was very unpopular in the country, 
except in the Rhine province (she was to acquire a certain 
popularity in the later years of her life), and as her influence was 
dreaded in all Conservative circles, it would have been very 
easy for the young Princess to win a quite unusual meed of 
love. Princess Charles was too insignificant, while Princess 
Frederick Charles,? with all her thoughts devoted to the theatre 
and outward show, was not fitted for a prominent dle and had 
no wish, besides, to play one. Princess Victoria, therefore, 
came into a world in which she found no rivals, and which she 
might with ease have entirely conquered. Instead of this, 
she repelled people everywhere ; only eighteen years old, she 
delivered judgment on everything and found everything wrong 
with us and better in England. She offended and repelled 
people. And yet, very good-looking as she was, and full of 
talent and native wit, she could be very fascinating, and she 
made ample use of her gifts, winning over many men to her 
side. On further acquaintance, however, most of these 
changed their opinions of her. With women she never had 
any success at all.” 

Count Waldersee went through the war of 1866 against 
Austria as Prince Charles’s aide-de-camp, a post he would then 
gladly have relinquished so that he might take part in the 
fighting. After the war was over, in August of the same year, 
he was made Staff Officer to Lieut.-General von Voigts- 
Rhetz, Governor-General of Hanover. In January, 1870, he 
was appointed Military Attaché in Paris. His record of the 


1 The future William I. : , 
2 Wife of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, nick-named the 
“ Red Prince’ ; nephew of William I. 
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conversation which he had with the Imperial Chancellor 
shortly before starting for France is very interesting : 

‘On February 6, Bismarck received me; he led me into 
his working-room, gave me a cigar and made me sit down. I 
was at least half-an-hour with him and he spoke as follows : 

“* The political situation at the moment is one of idyllic 
peacefulness. How long it will last, no one knows. In any 
case the French have so much to do at home that they cannot 
think about developments abroad. Napoleon leans chiefly on 
the army, and as long as it can be relied on he can indulge 
himself to some extent in experiments in internal politics. 
Should it begin to waver, the chances of his overthrow increase, 
and then a diversion may very well be sought in some foreign 
moves. That seems to me the only thing at the moment that 
could bring about a war!’ ”’ 

Count Waldersee proceeds on the next page to confess that 
he himself had for years past longed for a war with France : 
“Ein Krieg mit Frankreich war seit Jahren meine Passion 
gewesen.”’ As his Memoirs show, however, there was almost 
as much of the diplomatist in him as the soldier, and he never 
seems to have laid himself open to the charge of embittering 
relations between France and Germany. 

The paragraph in which the Count proceeds to sum up his 
feelings on the eve of his departure is, perhaps, worth translating 
in full. The concluding lines of it are very characteristic of 
him ; the three German volumes are full of such reflections, 
but we shall not have space for many of them in this condensed 
English edition : 

“ T left Berlin on February 7. My father, Governor of the 
Capital, now late on in his seventies, had been ageing perceptibly 
during the past year. He had asked the Kaiser for his dis- 
charge a few days earlier, because he felt too weak physically 
to carry out his duties longer. The King had answered in 
very gracious terms to the effect that he would consider the 
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matter ; my father, however, had quite made up his mind 
about it. This, together with his increasing infirmity, sad- 
dened him greatly. It was a very difficult parting; I could 
not get rid of the feeling that I might very possibly never see 
him again. The move to Paris stood for the beginning of a 
momentous chapter in my life; it meant leaving an environ- 
ment which I had grown to love for one quite new to me, in 
which I should be surrounded by people of whom I knew nothing 
whatever. This was a grave thought forme. I was standing 
before one of those moments in life when a man reflects more 
than he is wont to do upon the past and the future. My sound 
soldierly temperament soon acquired the upper hand, however. 
I swept aside all cares and resolved to meet the future boldly, 
relying on no one but myself.” 


A Field-Marshal’s Memoirs 


CHAPTER I 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Count Waldersee Arrives in Paris—His First Experiences as Military 
Attaché at the German Embassy—Arrangements for Espionage— 
A Modiste ‘‘ through whom Much is to be Learnt ’—A Ball at the 
Tuileries—Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie—The Em- 
peror’s Apprehensions—The Inopportune Roman Question—-The 
Unbridled French Press—The Low Moral Tone in Paris—Dissi- 
pated Americans—The Plebiscite of May, 1870—Waldersee’s 
Impressions of the French Army. 


Paris, end of February, 1870. 
IT was on February 9, at about 10 o’clock in the morning, 
that I arrived in Paris at the Gare du Nord. I had taken 
rooms in advance at the Hotel du Danube, Rue Richepanse, 
just opposite the Madeleine, and I found them quite to my 
liking. Baron Werther, our Ambassador, received me most 
cordially. He came here not long ago from Vienna—it is 
said, much against his own desires. His family have not 
joined him yet. In the Chancellery of the Embassy I met 
Hofrat ! Gasperini, who has been attached to it, I believe, for 
thirty years; Hofrat Taglioni, brother to the Berlin dancer, 
now Princess Windischgratz ; and a quite young man named 
Villaret. Among the soldiers were Lieut.-Colonel von den 
Burg, my predecessor, and Captains von Winterfeld, von Billow 
and von Stiickradt, who have no official connection with the 
Embassy, but who are subordinates of the Military Attaché— 


1 The nearest English equivalent would be Member of the Privy 
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that is what one is called here. It is not a very precise designa- 
tion. 

In Paris the question of ways and means is a serious one. 
I draw my pay of 1,900 thaler! a year as a Staff Officer, but 
no allowance for daily food or service. From the Ministry of 
War I get 4 thaler, 20 silver groschen a day, and 6 thaler a day 
from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. That makes 5,793 thaler, 
20 silver groschen a year in all. According to Prussian ideas 
that is quite a good income. How it will work out in Paris 
I cannot, of course, say just yet. 

The Military Attaché has no quarters at the Embassy. 
To either side of the entrance is a pavilion. The one to the 
right contains the rooms of the concierge, with the Chancellory 
above them. The one to the left comprises the stables with 
the coachmen’s rooms above, as well as a room for Herr Villaret, 
and two small, very low rooms with one window to each, which 
serve as the Military Attaché’s offices. They are floored with 
red tiles, have no carpet, are horribly cold in winter and must 
be unbearably hot in summer. The furniture is inadequate 
and very bad of its kind. 

My predecessor had asked for leave in Berlin (and had had 
it granted) so as to be able to hand over the work to me and 
initiate me into the duties of the post ; and this he did during 
the next few days. We went together to the Ministry of War 
and left our cards on the Minister, General Le Bceuf, who was 
not in, and I was then introduced to his Chef de Cabinet, 
Colonel d’Ornant, he being the official with whom alone I shall 
have to deal personally. We then went to call on the Military 
Attachés of the other Great Powers: Lieut.-Colonel Count 
Welfersheim, the Austrian ; Prince Wittgenstein and Captain 
Leontiew, the Russians ; and Colonel Claremont, of the English 
Embassy. They were none of them in, so we left cards and 


* A thaler was worth about three shillings. 
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that matter was done with. I could have managed it quite 
as well without von Burg’s help—better, indeed, I feel, for I 
was to find, from what the other Military Attachés told me some 
days later, that I did not behave quite as ceremoniously 
towards the War Minister as I should have done. It would 
have been better for me to present myself to him in uniform or 
else to have announced my arrival to him formally, at the same 
time seeking an early opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of the high military dignitaries and some of the other people at 
the Ministry of War. In excuse for von Burg I must explain 
that for a long time past, owing to tension in military circles 
over the Luxemburg Question,’ he had not been shown much 
consideration here. However, there was no reason why I 
should be as off-hand as he. 

I had hoped that my predecessor would have been able to 
put me on to special ways of securing information, and to get 
me into touch with people to be thus employed, but he did not. 
He urged on me the importance of good relations with the 
other Military Attachés—which I should have done without 
his advice—and he gave me the address of a modiste who is 
understood to be the mistress of General Lebrun, and through 
whom much is to be learnt, as the General always has a good 
deal to do with matters of seriousimportance. She has promised 
to let us have the plan of operation against us. All intercourse 
with her has to be conducted through her brother. Through 
Major von Brandt, of the General Staff, I had placed at my 
exclusive disposal the services of a Herr Rahn as a “ Secret 
Service’ agent, and the Foreign Office recommended a Herr 
von Schluga to me in a somewhat similar capacity. Both 
introduced themselves to me without knowing anything of 


1 The independent Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, so constituted by 
the London Treaty of 1867, had been long a source of dissensions 
between France and Germany. ([Tr.] 
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each other. Schluga I used to know in 1866 ; he was formerly 
an officer in the Austrian Army and did very good service. 

I had been to Paris twice before as a visitor, so that I knew 
as much about the geography of the city as one masters during 
ashort stay. I had no personal acquaintances there. I decided 
to go into society as much as possible, whereas my predecessor 
—so I learnt—had not frequented the Beau Monde at all since 
his marriage a year back. Baron Werther gave me a number 
of cards of introduction to people whom he suggested my 
visiting, and after using them I sought out the various Court 
officials and the members of the Diplomatic body and of the 
Government. 

Among the latter those who interested me most were General 
Le Beeuf, of the War Ministry, Admiral Rijault de Genouilly, 
Minister of Marine, and Count Daru, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Aqart from M. Ollivier, Garde des Sceaux and Minister of Justice, 
the others are unknown men and, belonging as they do to the 
new era, they are viewed with much disfavour by the official 
world. The old Marshal, Count Vaillant, is Minister in attend- 
ance on the Emperor. Among the other soldiers of high 
standing I may mention Marshal Bazaine, Commander of the 
Corps de Garde, Canrobert, Commander of the Army of Paris, 
Frossard, Gouverneur to the Prince Imperial, and Bourbaki, 
momentarily without any appointment, but highly esteemed in 
the army. Le Boeuf and the Admiral, who are to be reckoned 
as violent enemies of Prussia, are very stiff, the others, however, 
are most friendly. 

On the 23rd there was a great ball at the Tuileries at which 
I was presented to the Emperor. It was said that 4,000 
persons were invited ; the ball had been put off several times 
owing to the Emperor’s restlessness and ill-health. Uniforms 
were worn—it was the first time I put mineon in Paris. I was 
placed with about a hundred foreigners, a great many Ameri- 
cans among them. The Empress entered a few paces in front 
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of the Emperor. Near me, to my left, stood a Count Pourtalés 
of the Hussars. Her glance went quickly past me and dwelt 
for a moment appreciatively on my neighbour’s red breeches. 
“ Quel charmant untforme !’’ she said, and passed on, smiling 
pleasantly. She has become very stout, but she is still a 
handsome woman and carries herself with much grace and 
dignity. She was painted—I could see that distinctly. 

The Emperor remarked lightly, with a nod: ‘‘ Nouvellement 
arrivé ?’’ and walked past. After the presentations were 
finished with, he called me up to him, and I was able to convey 
to him the greetings from Berlin with which I was charged. He 
enquired after the health of the Kaiser, and of the Crown Prince, 
etc. Then, pointing to my uniform, he talked about our 
General Staff and praised our organization warmly, concluding 
with the words: “I only wish we had things in such good 
order.”” He made on me the impression of a stoutly-built, 
good-humoured, very tottery old gentleman ; his movements 
were very slow, his utterance very slow, also, and soft. His 
eyes, which he seldom raises, are very shrewd. Our conversa- 
tion, contrary to his usual custom, was carried on in French. 

The Archduke Albrecht,! who has been some time in Paris, 
was at the ball and was treated with special attention. A 
parvenu Court like the Emperor’s always feels much honoured 
by visits from genuine Princes and more especially from an 
Archduke. The entertainment was as dreadful as it could be— 
the crush was unparalleled and the company very mixed. I 
was urged to remain until the end of the Ball, that is until 4 
or 5 a.m., as the real fun would begin then, and one would see 
tipsy officers dancing the Cancan with ladies of very doubtful 
virtue. It was a matter of notoriety that a brisk trade was 
done in cards of invitation. The rooms are not very handsome, 


1 Son of the Archduke Charles, uncle of the Austrian Emperor, 
Francis Joseph. 
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an endless succession of them without a single large hall. The 
Salle des Maréchaux in which the Imperial Family takes up its 
position is somewhat larger than our Rittersaal. Owing to the 
incredible crowding, I was not ableto make many acquaintances. 
I was, however, presented to the Archduke Albrecht. 

Some days before this function I was at a ball in the Hotel 
de Ville ; it was said that 10,000 invitations were sent out and 
that 3,000 persons were present. Really superb rooms and no 
overpowering crush. Archduke Albrecht was present. The 
new Prefect of the Seine, M. Chevreau, did the honours quite 
well. 


The weather is simply horrible. Owing to the lack of 
heating appliances one feels the cold intensely. During these 
two weeks in Paris I have been more frozen than ever before in 
my life. 

At the moment of my arrival there were disturbances, 
but these were put down in the course of a few days. The 
conditions of things are all too new to me for it to be possible 
for me to judge as to the causes of the unrest. Moreover, one 
hears entirely contradictory opinions from quite intelligent 
people. The cause of the unrest lies in the scandalous affairs 
in which Prince Pierre Bonaparte 1 was mixed up with a number 
of shady invididuals known to be ardent Republicans. He had 
shot one of them, a M. Noir ; as to whether the Prince had been 
given provocation or not, accounts differ. Since M. Ollivier 
has been in office, there has been no censorship of the Press, 
and the utmost advantage has been taken of this. The public 
became greatly excited ; on the occasion of Noir’s funeral a 
huge demonstration was organized, Rochefort 2 taking the 


7 Son of Prince Lucien Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon I. 
* Henri Rochefort, Marquis de Rochefort-Lucay, the famous 
Republican journalist and politician. 
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lead in it. There was very nearly a collision with the troops. 
On the following day Rochefort and the editor of the Mar- 
seillaise were arrested. This was the cause of the disturbances. 

To my mind they were of no significance. Every night 
isolated barricades were thrown up, constructed for the most 
part out of disused conveyances, especially omnibuses, a few 
shots were fired at random, and scenes of disorder were taken 
part in by a few hundreds of persons, mostly quite young. 
There were no big bands of armed men to be seen and there 
was nothing like a really serious outbreak. The Garde de 
Paris, supported by swarms of Sergents de ville, moved about 
energetically among the crowd (which, however, consisted for 
the greater part of mere onlookers) and arrested people in 
scores. It was to be noticed that working-men, as a class, took 
no part in the proceedings. 

Two other facts seem to me noteworthy. It was remarked 
that the troops were far from eager to be dragged into the 
fray ; apparently they even took the part of the public against 
the police at some points. It has also become known that 
the Minister of the Interior made his way to the Tuileries on 
the night of the 7th in order to report there that all was quiet. 
This wasat2a.m. He found the Emperor still up, in uniform, 
and surrounded by his Staff. If one takes into consideration 
the scale on which military preparations have been made, one 
can only conclude that the Emperor is afraid of a really serious 
revolution. 

It was a matter of very great interest to me to note the 
disciplinary measures which the French Government is prepared 
to take in the case of a revolt. In the rebuilding of Paris a 
keen eye has been maintained on the necessity for creating 
military positions. In scarcely any other big city would it be 
possible to keep a mob in control with the help of so few 
troops. 
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Paris, March, 1870. 

There can be no mistake about it, the position of the Emperor 
has grown worse of late. His star seems to be sinking. He has 
allowed himself to be persuaded into trying suddenly a Con- 
stitutional policy. Many people think it is just an experiment, 
but I myself am inclined to believe he is sincere in his intentions. 
His object must be to ensure the succession for his son and 
establish the dynasty on a safe basis, and as he isin very weak 
health he cannot postpone his arrangements. They say that 
latterly he has shown signs of weakness, mentally no less than 
physically, and that he has been wholly lacking in energy and 
decision. 

It is obvious that there is much conflict going on all round 
him among the various Parties. His old supporters, Hauss- 
man,! Roulier,? all the Marshals and most of the officers of 
high rank, all the countless people of the Court, are putting on 
the brake strongly and trying to disgust the Emperor with 
“the new Era.” The Prefect of Police, Pietri, is their most 
assiduous and efficient aider and abettor. The Ministry is 
not homogeneous. The President of the Council, M. Ollivier, 
has become very Liberal. Le Boeuf and Rigault were in the 
preceding Ministry, and are loyal supporters of the Emperor. 
Buffet and Talbouet are supposed to be Orleanists, while the 
rest go more or less with Ollivier. The Chamber of Deputies 
gives the Ministry a majority, but it is in no way a genuinely 
Liberal Chamber. It is made up of official candidates—one of 
the main grievances of the Opposition ; Ollivier has declared 
categorically that the present Government would not have 
resort to this expedient ; to be consistent, he ought therefore to 
dissolve the Chamber and call into existence one freely elected. 


: * Georges Eugéne Haussmann, appointed Prefect of the Seine in 
1853. 

* Eugéne Roulier, appointed Minister of Justice in 1849. In 1870 
President of the Senate. 
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He is afraid, however, of the Opposition being strengthened, 
and therefore allows the Chamber to stand, while holding 
out dissolution as a threat, most of the Members knowing quite 
well that they would never be returned again. 

I have been present several times at sittings of the Corps 
législatif and have come to the conviction that it is on the whole 
a miserable body of politicians. Everyone wants to do all the 
talking, and no business gets done. As for the Opposition 
properly so-called, the Extreme Left, it is very few in numbers 
but includes some powerful and dangerous elements : old Thiers 
first and foremost, then Arago, Jules Favre, Jules Ferry and 
Gambetta.! The latter would seem to be a man of the future. 
He is still young, speaks well and clearly, and is very popular 
with the masses. He is clever enough always to advise modera- 
tion. They say he is a man of honourable character and really 
a Republican by conviction. 

The Roman Question comes up now very awkwardly. The 
Emperor hitherto has known how to keep in with the Church, 
and this has maintained his influence with the rural popula- 
tion, who for the most part are in the hands of the priests, 
This notion of the Pope’s to declare himself infallible does not 
come at all opportunely. If the Emperor were to oppose it, a 
split among the clergy would be inevitable, the majority, how- 
ever, siding with the Pope. The French Government is able 
to bring some pressure to bear by threatening to withdraw its 
garrison from Rome if it were sought to go ahead too rashly. 
The Emperor, however, has been placed in a very uncomfort- 
able position. 

The principal grievances against the Government are: 
the method of electing the Chamber, the Press restrictions, the 
system of centralization, the administration of Paris, the high 
salaries of the great officials and the way in which a number of 


1 Gambetta at this date was a man of 32; Thiers was 73. 
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posts are filled by one person, the new military system, the 
administration of Algeria, etc., and finally bad foreign policy. In 
this last item are to be included the expedition to Mexico, that to 
Rome, and the War of 1866. It is quite curious, but the French 
feel they themselves have been more damaged by Sadowa than 
the Austrians were. Sadowa crops up in all the Opposition 
speeches. That a Prince von Hohenzollern! should have 
become Prince of Roumania they reckon as something in the 
nature of an encroachment by us. Quite recently the 
question of the St. Gothard line has come to the front. It 
annoys the French that we should be investing millions in this 
railway and thus killing the Mont Cénis line. 

Werther told me a strange thing the other day. For some 
years there has been a project in hand for enlarging the town 
of Mainz, at the same time moving back a portion of the 
fortifications. Not long ago the matter was under discussion 
again and there were allusions to it in the newspapers. Upon 
this, so Werther says, attention was directed here in Paris to 
it, and the Ambassadors in Berlin received orders to enquire 
into the matter. The French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
intimated at the same time guardedly that according to the 
Treaty of 1815 Mainz stands in a special position and is not a 
purely Prussian fortress. In other words the situation is this : 
France may treat the whole matter of the fortress of Metz 
as a ticklish question. 

As a result of the new freedom of the Press instituted by 
M. Ollivier, a whole crowd of Opposition organs have come 
into existence of a coarser tendency than we are familiar with. 
The Marseillaise has been suppressed, but the Mot d’Ordre, the 
Cloche, the Rappel and others keep up the same tone. The 
“Red” Party, one can see, is numerous and irreconcilable. 
Quieter and, moreover, well-edited Republican journals are 


? Prince Karl von Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, in April, 1866. 
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the Siécle and the Temps ; the clerical papers are the Univers 
and the Union, while La France takes an Orleanist line. In 
the pay of the Government are the Patrie, the Liberté, the Con- 
stitutionnel, and the Figaro. For the most part these papers 
are controlled by individual Ministers, and it is interesting to 
see how they attack each other. I may add that the entire 
Press is held to be venal. 

For some time past the Liberté has been manifestly hostile 
to Prussia. It has also been printing a number of articles on 
the subject of the Chassepot rifles, which I am convinced are 
inspired only by the desire to attack the War Minister. The 
arguments brought forward against the rifles are for the most 
part rubbish. But it is interesting to see a newspaper run 
by one Minister attacking another Minister in a way so flagrant 
and scurvy. It issaid that most of the members of the Cabinet 
are absolutely in favour of a return of the Orleans family ; 
it is therefore possible that General Trochu, who makes no 
secret of his Orleanist sympathies, may have written or 
inspired the articles. And yet Trochu is very well esteemed 
in the army, and quite certainly is the army’s candidate for 
the Ministry of War. It is, however, equally certain that the 
Emperor will never give him that post. 


If one studies military literature, two things strike one. 
First, the very feeble productions, generally speaking, and the 
great lack of real knowledge shown by the French officers ; 
secondly, the attention they devote to our circumstances. 

I have gradually made the acquaintance of a number of 
officers and got to know some very nice and fine fellows among 
them ; the ordinary run of them, however, are so uncultured 
and unmannerly that one is wise to hold aloof from them. I 
have got into closer relations with a General de Berckheim and 
with General Duplessis. An acquaintance which I shall 
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cultivate especially is that with a Captain Jung, of the Etat- 
Major. He is in the Cabinet of the War Minister. Among 
military personalities of special importance I must mention 
also General Castelnau, a confidant of the Emperor’s. Un- 
fortunately MacMahon ! is Governor of Algeria; he was in 
Paris during part of the winter, but I had no opportunity of 
getting to know him. Canrobert begins to suffer badly from 
gout and does not go out often. He is the very type of an old 
French General and, alike in his personality and his standing 
in the public eye, recalls somewhat our Wrangel * when he was 
younger. 


Paris, April, 1870. 

The French area queer nation ; that becomes more manifest 
every day, and to rule over them is assuredly no easy matter. 
The Empire has begun to bore them decidedly, and now they 
want something else. It is notorious that the Emperor, 
anxious to overcome the growing discontent, has become a 
Constitutional Monarch, and he certainly seems disposed to 
proceed honourably along the Liberal road. He is not pro- 
ceeding fast enough, however, for many people, and the general 
public is not intelligent enough to realize that such a develop- 
ment, to be successful, must be gradual. People who had a 
hand in bringing the Ollivier Ministry into power now attack 
it with all their might. If this sort of thing goes on, the Emperor 
will either have to move quickly still further to the Left or else 
back again in the Opposite direction. The poor man is certainly 
in a very unfortunate position. M. Ollivier, who formerly 
was always in the Opposition, is now already making the dis- 
covery that things take on a different aspect when seen by the 
eyes of a Minister. 


It is difficult for us to form any conception of the immorality 


* Marshal MacMahon (1808-1893). Later President of the Republic. 
* Field-Marshal Wrangel (1784-1877). 
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of the ordinary run of people here. One discovers all too soon, 
unfortunately, that the higher classes also can lay no claim to 
respect. Beyond a doubt of any kind they are demoralized, 
and most of all by that source of evil, money. It is said that 
the demoralization began under Louis Philippe, but the Empire 
has brought it to portentous dimensions. While high State 
officials are openly charged with corruption, less important 
people are no better. The owners and editors of the newspapers 
play a conspicuous 7éle alike in society and in public affairs, 
although it is known that they change their opinions every day 
for money. ‘‘ Love-making’”’ is a factor of great importance 
in the life here. In the highest and most distinguished circles 
there are always “‘ scandals’ in progress, which do not really 
scandalise people, however, but are held to be piquant and 
amusing. It is quite the thing for a man, whether married or 
not, to have a mistress, and for society to know all about it. 
The women have their lovers, but do not give their favours for 
nothing, expecting presents in return and being by no means 
proof against hard cash. It should, however, be added that the 
numerous foreigners living here try if possible to out-do the 
French. Thereare not many Russians here this year, but there 
are many Englishmen, and above all Americans. The latter 
are particularly dissipated, and in their case—in contrast with 
the French—the young girls lead the most easy-going life in 
the world. American society for this reason is much in favour 
with the young men. 

It would certainly be wrong to declare that the French are 
all dissipated. This may be said, however, of the social class 
now dominant, while it is undeniable that the lower classes in 
Paris are also greatly demoralized. Of the distinguished circles 
that of the Legitimists impressed me most favourably. I 
have been often at the house of a Marquise de la Ferronays, 
who has a beautiful home and who keeps almost entirely to the 
Faubourg St. Germain. Her husband is dead. He was for a 
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long time Minister to the Comte de Chambord.! Side by side 
with the frivolous, one always comes across many really good 
and even religiously-minded people, and piety continues always 
to exercise great influence. 

There is, of course, a lot of gossip and scandal—how far 
justified I cannot say—regarding the still beautiful Empress. 
That she is often somewhat indiscreet is certainly true, and her 
friendship with certain ladies of frankly immoral life has not 
been calculated to raise her reputation. Among these dames 
galantes may be mentioned the clever and out-and-out original 
Princess Metternich, whose example unfortunately is widely 
followed ; then there are the beautiful Mme. Galliffet, née 
Laffitte, whose husband is away in Algiers in command of a 
Cavalry Regiment, and her much-talked-about sister, Mme. 
Cordier, and the Comtesses Pourtalés and Tolstoi. There is 
much said also about the zaison between Comtesse Mercy- 
Argenteau, wée Caraman-Chimay, and the Russian Ambassador, 
Stackelberg. He is very rich, and Comte Mercy, who has debts, 
is said to view the relationship with satisfaction. 

The Austrian Embassy hitherto has been located in a very 
beautiful house in the Rue de Grenelle. The building belonged 
to the French Government and was let to Metternich at a price 
which nobody knew. When Ollivier formed his Ministry, the 
Ambassador was given notice to quit. It transpired then that 
the house had been let at a quarter of its proper rent. The 
whole arrangement pointed to nothing else than a subvention 
to the Austrian Government. 


Paris. Beginning of April, 1870. 
The French army is wont to indulge in a long winter sleep. 
During the winter, therefore, a military observer has scant 


1 The nephew of Charles X., acclaimed as Henry V. by the 
Legitimists (1820-1883). 
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opportunity for studying its conditions. In spite of this, 
one does not see the soldiers much about the streets. 

The state of the French army has now come to a crisis, 
the sole cause of which is to be found in our successes of 1866 
France, to her amazement, discovered that there was a Power 
in Europe which could challenge her, if indeed it was not her 
superior. Investigations, moreover, to the general astonish- 
ment, made it clear that France was in no way prepared for a 
great war, and that there was a lack not only of men but also 
to a serious degree of horses, arms, in fact everything. Marshal 
Niel became War Minister and took the matter up energetic- 
ally, the Chamber putting large sums of money at his disposal. 
He died last autumn without having completed his work, and 
General Lebceuf, in the opinion of those who have studied the 
subject, is not qualified to carry out Marshal Niel’s big plans. 
In the matter of fortresses there has been very great activity, 
especially as regards Metz ; and yet this particular place is not 
yet ready. The Artillery seem to be satisfied with their equip- 
ment as they have acquired nothing new. I cannot believe, 
however, that the old muzzle-loaders can stand up to our field 
guns. 

Even more serious is the question of the men. In order 
to achieve a system like ours (the exact opposite to that of the 
French, which has for its basis a small professional army), 
the past must be broken with suddenly and completely, and 
the French were opposed to this. Thus it was there came into 
existence the Garde mobile. These were to consist of all 
available men not called up for service in the regular army, as 
well as of those who had bought themselves exemption. They 
were all to go through fourteen days’ training a year —these 
fourteen days not necessarily in succession. Altogether, they 
are not to be compared with our Landwehr. The officers have 
been chosen from among people with whom the Government 
wants to stand well—posts often being given to men who have 
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never served. The institution is looked on with disfavour 
both by the army and the public. 

The reasons why the army lacks men are as follows: 
Out of the 80,000 called up every year, the well-to-do purchased 
exemption—as many as 20,000 ina year. They did not them- 
selves find their substitutes, however ; the Government received 
their money and undertook the task of finding the substitutes. 
This, however, it did not do; instead, they got old soldiers to 
sign on for a new term and paid them for doing so. In this way 
was produced a class of veterans who came to look on military 
service as their livelihood, and who, after ‘ signing on’ a second 
and third time, saved just enough to keep going with after a 
fashion when their time was up. This was in keeping with the 
old French tradition, and made practicable the creation of a 
professional army which, being shut off from all contact with the 
outer world, was admirably fitted for home service. The 
children of these old soldiers were brought up within the regi- 
ments as so-called enfants de troupe and in time filled up their 
ranks quite homogeneously. 

The number of men thus renewing their terms, however, 
was not nearly equal to the number of men purchasing exemp- 
tion. The Government, therefore, had a yearly surplus of 
considerable magnitude which was made to constitute the 
fund known as la dotation del’armée. This wasa fund of which 
no accounts were kept, but which the Emperor and the War 
Minister could use just as they liked. It was used for the 
army purposes indeed, but exclusively with the view of attach- 
ing officers to the person of the Emperor by means of extra 
allowances and bonuses, or by paying off their debts for them. 
The number of men on service became less and less—so also 
with the Reserves. It has now been realized, however, that a 
Great Power with only 300,000 trained soldiers is no Great 
Power at all. We should have been able to realize this much 
sooner. 
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France has waged no war in our time in which her whole 
army has been engaged ; but I remember very well that during 
the Italian campaign, when a Reserve Army had to be placed 
on our frontier, its strength was quite insignificant although 
nothing like the whole of France’s regular troops were fighting in 
Italy. All the available Reserves had been swept together to 
fill up the ranks of the regiments in the theatre of war. It was 
the same thing at the time of the fighting in the East and in 
Mexico. It was notorious that the War Minister laid before the 
Chamber a dishonest Budget ; in the case of the Mexican War, 
for instance, he concealed some of the unusual expenses 
incurred. Thus it was that the fortresses were neglected and 
that the supplies of arms, clothes and field-equipages ran short 
to an extraordinary degree. 

In these circumstances, the news of our victories in 1866 
came like athunderclap. Had war broken out over the Luxem- 
burg affair, we should have done for the French in no time. 
Marshal Niel accomplished much, but with the latest of his 
reforms he made a mistake and passed from one extreme to 
another. The duty of finding a substitute was again left to 
every soldier who wished to purchase exemption. This 
involved the odious and demoralizing trade in men (pursued 
quite openly, of course) while the Government had to forego 
the large sums previously available. The old soldiers could 
no longer afford to go on serving as long as their bones held 
together, but had instead to seek civilian employment. In 
principle this was all very fine. It ridded the army of its 
notoriously out-worn elements and of the well-known “ Grog- 
nards ’’—that is the querulous old topers. But it shook the 
army to its foundations. The professional army was aban- 
doned and gave place gradually to one which comes out of the 
population generally and which returns back into it ; and this 
in the present wretched state of France is a dangerous experi 
ment. It was, indeed, a thing to be aimed at, but not at a time 
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when the Emperor was suddenly starting out on Liberal lines. 

The main tendency of his opponents and naturally of all 
enthusiasts for Constitutional methods was bound, of course, to 
be in the direction of freeing the army from the Emperor’s 
influence, and the War Minister envisages the future with 
anxiety ; for it is sheer madness and criminal folly to play 
into the hands of the other side. 


Paris, April 30, 1870. 

To the astonishment of people in general the Emperor has 
decided to institute a Plebiscite. The nation has been asked 
twice already whether it wishes to be ruled by him; on both 
occasions an overwhelming majority has answered “ Yes.” 
Now, after eighteen years, he comes forward again with the same 
question. That he should do so means obviously that he 
has convinced himself he will again be given a majority and a 
very substantial one. He must, however, have been very sorely 
pressed by his opponents before coming to such a decision. 
Elections and Plebiscites are affairs which excite the populace 
in France, and especially in Paris, in a very high degree ; they 
are things to be avoided whenever possible. The Emperor 
appears to believe that his opponents are considerably in a 
minority. With the help of the masses of the rural population, 
among whom he has most of his supporters, he hopes to silence 
them. 

I cannot believe that a favourable outcome of the Plebiscite 
can strengthen the Emperor’s position. And what if he does 
not get a majority? People who ought to know say that 
should his majority be only a small one all will be lost. Will 
he in this event pack and go? I scarcely think so; and yet 
he will have allowed it to be seen that his standing has been 
weakened. .. . 

To my amazement, the army is to be allowed to vote; 
I regard this as a great mistake in all the circumstances. To 
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ask the soldier whether or no he will continue to stand by the 
Head of the Army, to whom he has pledged his oath, is so 
immense a folly that I have no words to characterize it. Per- 
haps it will be urged that I must not judge these things by a 
Prussian standard; but I speak merely as a soldier, and 
whether Germans, Frenchmen or New Zealanders be in 
question such a thing cannot be done in an army with 
impunity. 


There are no two armies more unlike than the French Army 
and ours. This is because they have been organized on dia- 
metrically opposite principles. It is of great interest therefore 
to compare the efforts made by such entirely different methods 
to achieve the same result—the production of a force really 
available for War. Since the year 1866 everyone among us 
endowed with any vision has had the feeling that the unity of 
Germany was not to be attained without a war against France. 
Our war preparations to a preponderating degree have been in 
this direction, and we have been at pains to intensify as far as 
possible the swiftness with which a great army could be mobil- 
ized for action on our West frontier. My great endeavour now 
is to ascertain to what extent the French are making similar 
preparations. In a despatch which I wrote this month, I 
expressed my belief that—even if no steps have been taken 
which could be described as direct preparations for war—a 
war with us is regarded here as inevitable, and that the French 
are contemplating it silently just as we are. I have the firm 
conviction that we are much better equipped for it, and that 
our best chance lies in swift mobilization and in a sudden 
attack. I believe I know our military position thoroughly, and 
that I am justified in believing that the whole thing will go 
through in the best possible order if we mobilize the entire army 
simultaneously for the blow. Here the taking of any such 
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general measure would be quite impossible without the greatest 
confusion, and I am quite convinced that they have achieved 
nothing like the preparations which our mobilization plan 
prescribes for us. In the eyes of the French Army since they 
got the Chassepot rifle the tactical offensive is an outworn 
device ; of this I feel quite sure. The French game is to let 
the enemy advance, and to screen their own troops as far as 
possible in trenches. The idea originated with Marshal Niel, 
who as an engineer was liable to go to this extreme. Now, 
with the exuberant French, this is a most dangerous notion. 
Hitherto they have won their battles by means of bold attacks 
in which victory has been due to the ardour of their men. 
Take this element away from the French and you have deprived 
them of their best characteristic. This tendency of the French 
to go to extremes makes me feel that they have a strategic 
defensive in view. The attention they have given to the 
strengthening of their Eastern fortresses, as well as their plan 
for making Langres into a great stronghold, point to this. 


Paris, Middle of May, 1870. 
The Plebiscite is over. The Emperor has been accorded 
an overwhelming majority, a majority greater than he ever 
hoped for. Just what he has gained thereby is not quite clear 
to me, but one thing seems to me very significant—namely, the 
voting of the army. About one-fifth of the army voted “‘ No.” 
Of the Cent Gardes, the picked men of the Imperial Body- 
guard, 20 or 25 did so! Officially, attempts are being made 
to make this look quite immaterial. I maintain, however, 
that the Emperor and all his following are startled, and the 
good results of the voting generally are simply nullified. The 
Emperor bases his election upon the army alone; with it he 
keeps Paris in curb and the whole country also. The moment 

it begins to turn against him, he is on the brink of the abyss. 
A very easy method of bringing a disaffected army back to 
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another frame of mind is to employ it. The Emperor, I feel 
certain, has no warlike intentions; in the army, however, 
there are many elements making for war, and influential 
personages are doing the same. Even the men of the Opposi- 
tion help in this direction by rubbing it into the Emperor that 
Sadowa was a defeat for France. I know fora fact that in the 
days immediately following the Plebiscite the eventuality of 
war was discussed here. . 


I have been watching French troops drilling several times 
of late—one very soon has enough of the sight! The officers 
are without zest and the men naturally do not exert themselves 
either. I do not refer merely to the fact that there is no severe 
discipline in their methods—that is intentional; but they are 
slipshod to a degree which is shocking. You can see by the 
look of officers and men alike that they feel they have just got 
to get through with their drill and how delighted they are 
when it is over. The very habit of having their military 
exercises only in the middle of the day is all wrong. In May it 
is often oppressively hot here and, naturally, great exertions 
cannot be expected in the blaze of the midday sun. The 
battalion marches to the parade ground and then rests for a 
quarter of anhour. Then it is drawn up in companies and the 
Tirailleurs are put through their drill. Half-an-hour later 
there is a pause of nearly half-an-hour more, while the band 
plays and the officers go to the cafés. Then another half-hour 
of the same drill, another quarter of an hour’s rest, and the 
march home again. I have seen several battalions drilling in 
this slack fashion—it is always the same. An entirely different 
spirit must come to these people if they are to be capable of 
their famous élan again. The Officers’ Corps in particular has 
struck me unfavourably. Even in the lower ranks, you find 
so many elderly and ignorant semi-invalids that in a modern 
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war the French would find them a very serious handicap. . . . 

Some days after the Plebiscite the Emperor addressed an 
order to Marshal Caurobert expressing his satisfaction with the 
troops, especially those of the 3rd Division, in which the number 
of votes against him was particularly high, and declaring that 
this matter of the voting had not caused him to entertain any 
doubts whatever as to their loyalty. He paid a visit also to 
the Prince Eugéne Barracks, accompanied by the Empress, 
and made a present of a considerable sum of money to the 
soldiers, half of whom had voted “‘ No!” 

The cause of the dissatisfaction in the army lies in the bad 
and unfair method of promotion in the lower ranks of officers, 
the meagre pensions for all ranks, the bad pay of the lower 
grades of officers and of the men, and the unsatisfied aspira- 
tions of many of the officers of lower grade. About two-thirds 
of the officers in the Infantry and Cavalry are taken from the 
Sous-Officters. One does not become a Sous-lieutenant until 
after eight or nine years’ service. When it comes to the rank of 
a Lieutenant a quarter of the promotions are accorded au 
choix ; that is without regard to seniority; in the case of 
promotions to Captain, one third are au choix. Here we have 
what amounts to full-blown patronage. Seniority gives no 
right whatever to promotion to the grades of Staff Officer or 
anything above, all vacant posts being filled au choix. By this 
system it is possible to bring members of the Officers’ Corps, 
while they are still young, into the higher grades; on the 
other hand, it involves a gradual accumulation among the 
Captains of a great many men rendered dissatisfied by being 
continually passed over, and by the prospect of a very niggardly 
pension—men who, having risen as high as they can go, are 
deprived of the stimulating motive of ambition. Asadvancement 
through the various grades of Lieutenant at present takes not 
less than ten years, it follows that a Captaincy does not come 
to aman as arule until he is 40, and that among the older 
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Captains are to be found only men who have already passed 50, 
and who physically are scarcely in a condition to fulfil the 
requirements of military service. Therefore, the most impor- 
tant grade of all, that of the Chef de Compagnie, is the section 
of the Officer’s Corps which is most defective. Forms of civilian 
employment of the kinds known to us are not available here, so 
the soldier who does not succeed in becoming an officer remains 
on in the service as long as he has the strength, and with the 
prospect of a miserable pension to look forward to. 

As a result of the buying of exemption, the army is recruited 
entirely from the lowest classes, and—as the number of young 
men of the educated classes who care to become officers is 
yearly decreasing—the same state of things prevails in the 
Officers’ Corps for the most part. Unless warlike events come 
to change the entire organization, the only cure for it will be 
adoption of universal military service 
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CHAPTER II 
ON THE EVE OF WAR—JULY, 1870 


Count Waldersee becomes Aide-de-Camp to King William I. and leaves 
Paris for Ems—The German Ambassador Brings Exciting News : 
“The Devil has been Let Loose in Paris; It looks very much 
like War!’—The Hohenzollern Candidature for the Vacant 
Throne of Spain—French Indignation—King William’s Attitude 
in the Matter—Waldersee Returns to Paris—Would the French 
Strike >—Growth in Paris of the War-Fever—Views and Feelings 
of the Diplomatists—A frank Austrian—The German Ambassador’s 
Qualms—Ollivier’s Speech on July 15—Princess Mathilde and 
the Emperor—The 200,000 German Residents in Paris—Bavaria 
takes her Stand by Prussia—War ! 


Ems and Paris in July, 1870. 

On May 2, the King appointed me Fliigeladjutant + and 
at the same time sent me word that I was not to present myself 
to him in Berlin, but was to come to Ems, whither he would be 
repairing in a few weeks. In the sphere of politics everything 
looked quite peaceful at this period. I set out on June 28. 
When in sight of Strasburg Cathedral the feeling came over me 
how lamentable it was that the Rhine, and not the ridges of the 
Vosges then before my eyes, should be the frontier between 
us and France. I reflected that perhaps things might yet be 
different, and I had the feeling that I should live to see the 
change. 


July 6. 
I had a message from Werther to expect him early to-day. 


+ Aide-de-Camp. Literally Wing-Adjutant. 
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I was at the station to meet him. His first words were: 
“The devil has been let loose in Paris; it looks like war! ”’ 
He had been yesterday morning to call on Grammont ! and 
had found him in a state of the utmost excitement. A telegram 
from Madrid had announced that Prince Leopold Hohenzollern 
was to be proposed to the Cortes as a candidate for the vacant 
throne of Spain. Grammont had been beyond himself, had 
complained of our inconsiderateness and duplicity, and had 
declared roundly that the thing was impossible ; France could 
not permit it, the Ministry would be interpellated in the 
Chamber to-day. 

Werther soon after his arrival was received by the King in 
a long audience. It was awkward that Bismarck was away at 
Varzin. . . . In the course of the evening telegrams came from 
Paris about the sitting. Grammont had given out a quite 
frenzied declaration which had been received with storms of 
applause. Naturally there had not lacked some kind of 
allusion to the honour of France. In short, it was clear that if 
this Hohenzollern really became King of Spain a war could not 
possibly be avoided. 


July 7. 

Solms ? sent word from Paris that the position of things 
looked very serious. Werther and Abeken* had a long 
audience with the King. 

Bismarck persists in refusing to believe in any approaching 
danger, and contemplates remaining at Varzin, where he is 
drinking the waters. The whole amazing prospect of a war 
with France has naturally disturbed the King, who is filled 
with an intense desire that all may be smoothed over. 

As bad luck would have it, Prince Leopold Hohenzollern 


1 The Duc de Grammont, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
2 Acting Chargé d’Affaires at the German Embassy. 
Secretary of State in the German Foreign Office. 
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was not in Sigmaringen, but had gone off on a trip into the 
Alps, and no one knew exactly where he was. To judge by 
the way in which the French viewed the matter, moreover, the 
utmost haste was necessary. Werther and Abeken agreed with 
the King that it was to be desired that Prince Hohenzollern 
should withdraw his candidature; he would have to do so, 
however, without pressure from the King and of his own accord. 


July 8. 

I was notified to-day of the arrival of Benedetti,4 who had 
received orders from his Government to hasten at once to Ems 
from Wildbad. All the news agreed that the position of things 
was becoming steadily worse. Good advice and warnings 
seemed to pour in from all the Powers unconcerned in the 
affair. As matters stood it seemed to me there could be no 
question of my remaining on here. 

I went early to the King and asked for permission to return 
to Paris. He looked very serious and spoke as follows: 
“We find ourselves suddenly in a very grave situation. The 
beginning of this Hohenzollern candidature dates from about a 
year ago. Proposals were made by Prim * through an inter- 
mediary to Fiirst Hohenzollern in regard to the Spanish Throne 
for one of his sons. The negotiations went through Bismarck, 
but naturally were kept very secret. If the Spanish people 
drive out their king and seek a new one in his place, that is 
their affair and an internal question in which foreign Powers do 
not now mix themselves up. As head of the House of Hohen- 
zollern I myself, however, have been drawn into the matter. 
I have said repeatedly both to the father and the son—at first 
it was to be Fritz, afterwards it was Leopold—that I would 
never encourage them. Should they, however, believe it to be 


1 Count Benedetti, French Ambassador in Berlin. 
* General Prim, Spanish War Minister and virtually Dictator. 
He was assassinated Dec. 28, 1870. 
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their duty not to refuse the offer, I would give my consent as 
head of the House. The good Crown Prince disbelieved in his 
own fitness for so difficult a task, and after much discussion and 
delay the whole affair seemed to have subsided, which to my 
mind was just as well. Some months ago it was brought for- 
ward again from the side of Spain, and now, to my greatest 
surprise, both the father and son Hohenzollern were just as 
passionately in favour of the thing as they had been undecided 
previously. They have allowed themselves to be influenced 
in this direction by Bismarck, and the Crown Prince, who 
previously was of the opinion that he was not equal to the réle 
of King of Spain, now suddenly is conscious of the mission to 
make Spain happy! I entreated him to consider the matter 
most earnestly in his own mind, and, as he remained fixed in 
his decision, I have given him my consent as head of the family. 
I have been very far from wishing to act inconsiderately 
towards the French Government. It had been assumed that 
the matter could be kept secret at first. Then in the autumn 
the Crown Prince and Princess were to travel to France to pay 
a visit to the Imperial Court. Thus the matter was to be made 
known in all friendliness. The Crown Prince is a Catholic, and 
more closely connected with the Bonapartes? than with my 
House ; therefore the hope was cherished that the candidature 
would be quite agreeable and flattering to the Emperor. That 
we should now all of a sudden be confronted with a grave 
entanglement is in the highest degree disagreeable to me. In 
any case, I have to thank Bismarck who took the matter lightly, 
as he has taken so many others.” _I cannot mix myself up in 
the matter; I keep firmly to my original and only correct 
position. I do not deny I am playing two réles, but I am able 


1 Through his mother, a daughter of Stéphanie Beauharnais, 
whom Napoleon I. adopted. 

2 As a note to this sentence in his Journal Count Waldersee added 
in the margin, wértlich, i.e., ‘‘ word for word.” 
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to keep them quite distinct. I have never dealt direct or 
officially with anyone and I have committed myself to nothing. 
I can only refer the French Government to Prince Hohenzollern 
(the father), and I shall exercise no kind of influence over him. 
Should, however, France seek a pretext for war—well, it will 
find me ready!” (These words were uttered with great 
emphasis.) ‘‘ That I, in my old age, have no wish to conduct 
another great war, and that I have not wantonly brought about 
so grave an entanglement—that, the world will assuredly be- 
lieve of me. But if a war should be forced upon me, I will 
conduct it in firm reliance on my admirable army.”’ 

Such were, in part, the words, in part, the sense of the 
words, of the King; some points he dwelt on more fully, so 
that he was speaking for quite a quarter of an hour. It was 
the first time I had ever heard the King discourse in so con- 
tinuous a manner on a serious subject. He developed the 
whole thing with the greatest clearness and spoke without ever 
stopping short. 

He then proceeded to discuss the condition of the French 
ALMY. Gos 

In Ems people were already beginning to get excited, 
though no one as yet, except the few who were initiated, had 
any notion how serious things looked. . . . 

Owing to Bismarck’s absence a certain helplessness pre- 
vailed. Abeken is not a resolute character, and Werther also 
is not a man of initiative. 

Colonel von Strantz, who happened to be in Ems, was sent 
off to Sigmaringen to impress on the Hohenzollerns the gravity 
of the situation. He has been instructed moreover to urge 
upon them immediate withdrawal. 

I knew the Crown Prince well, and said to myself that he 
would probably be glad to get out of the thing. Heisa very 
weak character. 
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I started at 8 p.m. for Paris vid Cologne and arrived at 
ginthemorning. Assoon as we entered France I could observe 
that there was something quite strange about the atmosphere. 
The people were all unnaturally excited and this excitement 
increased as we came nearer to Paris. I went for a moment 
to my rooms and then to the Embassy. . . . Everything I 
heard and saw pointed to the fact that in France war was 
regarded as certain. The entire Press was quite unbridled and 
was full of the most insulting and shameless attacks on us. To 
a detached observer there seemed to be a terrible flurry and 
scurry in the Ministries of War and Marine. The troops—most 
of them previously so indolent—were very active—any number 
of orderlies were to be seen at a sharp trot through the town. 
Certain French officers whom I knew personally wore very 
serious faces. All the Military Attachés stationed here believed 
in the outbreak of war. 

The Diplomatists were in the greatest excitement. The 
Italian Ambassador, Vigra, had been to see Solms. He had 
previously warned him confidentially against Grammont 
(when the latter became a Minister), and had said : “‘ This bodes 
no good, be on your guard!’’ Nowhe said: ‘“ You have war ; 
I regard it as unavoidable and—it is hard for me to say it— 
we do not go with you. I shall rejoice if our ingratitude does 
not drive us so far that we ally ourselves with France.” 


July Xo. 

Both the English Military Attachés, who have lived a long 
time here and are very well informed, are certain there will 
ewvay, 2. > 

An agent de change, Herr B., has been of much service to me 
He came to me uninvited and offered me his assistance with- 
- out any question of pay. He has a wide circle of acquaintances 
in banking circles, and this counts for infinitely more here than 


anywhere else. Every prominent politician, and most of the 
D 
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high State officials and military ofiicers, speculate on the Bourse. 
It is this, in my opinion, that is at the bottom of the decay and 
demoralization of the upper classes. Naturally there are no 
secrets from the financial magnates as to State matters—they 
are the first to hear everything. B., who was formerly in the 
service of the Rothschilds, has been most useful to me. 

On the 14th, at a Council of Ministers held at 3 p.m., 
the Emperor presiding, it was decided to issue an order calling 
up the Reserves—I knew about it three hours later ! 


Already on the 11th and 12th I had noticed that I was 
being watched by the police in my quarters in the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. Their most usual method of watching a 
house is first to pay something to the concierge and then to 
place a coal-carrier’s waggon in front of the door. You see 
carts of the kind in all the streets at all times of the day, and 
there is nothing about them to attract attention. The driver 
is a police-agent, and as he sits there he keeps his eye on every- 
one going in and out. Naturally the Embassy is watched with 
special attention. 

It was now for me to judge whether the French would strike 
or not. Every word therefore in my despatches must be 
weighed in the balance. Were I to send needlessly alarming 
news, I should be deemed in future a pessimist and an incom- 
petent representative. If I sent important news too late— 
what great misfortunes might result ! 

I knew our conditions and those of the French sufficiently 
well to feel convinced that the first victory would be dependent 
chiefly upon the swiftness with which preparations were made. 
The all-important thing, therefore, was first to get tidings, 
and then to verify the truth for myself as to whether the French 
purposed taking the offensive. I had succeeded all right in the 
first step. Three hours after the decision I knew of it, as already 
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said ; but how to make certain of my news was the difficulty. 

For me in my position to announce to Berlin : ‘“‘ The French 
are mobilizing ’’"—that meant our replying instantly with 
complete mobilization. Should I decide to do this and my 
information were to prove incorrect many millions of marks 
would have been squandered ; but that, perhaps, would be 
the lesser evil. Were I to fail to give the news, and only a 
couple of days were lost—the outcome might be very serious 
for us. I telegraphed, however, on the strength of the fullest 
certainty, and, God be thanked, I was right. 

One other great anxiety arose from the fact—as we came 
to find out on the 17th—that our telegrams were no longer 
being transmitted, or at least were being transmitted only in 
part, although the telegraph offices accepted them—an unheard 
of perfidy which was an infringement of international law. 
Perhaps my telegrams of the 14th and 15th had never reached 
Berlin at all, and the people there were still uninformed as to 
what was happening in Paris. I tried to telegraph by England, 
by Malta, finally by cable to the Embassy at Washington—my 
telegrams were not accepted. In my predicament I sent off a 
trusted messenger by every express train to Belgium and got 
him to despatch my telegrams from Aix. Until I myself 
re-crossed the frontier I never learnt what had happened in 
Germany, whether we had mobilized and, if so, where and on 
what day. My God, but those were no easy hours! 

On top of all there was the mad behaviour of the French. 
The populace were in a regular war-fever and the authorities 
added fuel to the fire. Colossal masses of men made their way 
through the streets crying A Berlin! Au Rhin! A bas 
Guillaume! A bas Bismarck! etcetera. Great numbers of 
troops marched through the town to the railway-stations, 
accompanied by mobs of drunken men shouting and yelling. 
And therewith pitiful boastings about crossing the Rhine, false 
rumours, etc. 
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Until the 16th, I went daily to my club, the Cercle de 
L’Union. The French had begun already to look very black 
at me. The German diplomatists, however, Count Quadt of 
Bavaria, and the Barons Wachter of Wurtenberg and Schweitzer 
of Baden, stood by us staunchly; that I must acknowledge. 
They were, naturally, very anxious. 

I myself remained full of confidence, and thereby soon 
instilled confidence into them. . . . With the other diploma- 
tists I was displeased ; with the exception of Nigra, I had the 
feeling that they all wished to see us thoroughly smashed up. 
I cannot make an exception even of the Russian Chargé 
d’ Affaires, Okuniew. An Austrian whom I know very well, 
Montgelas, when saying good-bye to me, remarked with honest 
frankness: ‘‘ I hope you will come back safe and sound ; but 
I wish from my heart that you may be soundly beaten!” 
My air of confidence and assurance had tried them severely. 

When speaking of the mad frenzy in France, I must make 
an exception of the army. It has borne itself worthily and 
quietly in the midst of all the senseless uproar. Almost too 
quietly ; I have seldom observed signs of rejoicing in troops 
setting out for the front. Officers personally known to me 
looked very grave indeed, especially when Bavaria declared 
herself openly on our side. 


On the morning of July 12, Baron Werther returned from 
Ems, greatly fatigued owing to the heat. Immediately after 
his arrival a gentleman appeared from the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs and asked whether Werther could call to see Grammont 
as soon as possible. Werther replied that he would do so at 
once. When he returned, Solms and I were awaiting him at 
the Embassy. After we heard what he had to tell us, we both 
declared to him that war was now quite certain. ‘A war 
between Prussia and France,” he said, “is an event of such 
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gigantic import, so terrible a misfortune for countless men, and 
the pretext is besides so trivial, that it is the duty of every 
honourable man to endeavour to the utmost of his power to 
prevent it. This is the feeling that has been actuating me, and 
I have decided to write to the King.”” From the standpoint 
of ordinary humanity he was, of course, right; as Prussian 
Ambassador, however, he should have treated M. de Grammont 
differently. It had not become clear to him yet that it was 
impossible for our King to write the letter in question. I can 
only describe his attitude to his extremely fatigued condition 
and to the state of mind which prevailed in Ems, where it was 
still urgently desired to avoid war and where there was not 
sufficient appreciation of what the atmosphere was like here. 
Bismarck’s telegram ordering the Ambassador to leave at once 
was brutal to a degree I should hardly have believed possible. 
When Werther went to take farewell of the Duc de Grammont I 
accompanied him into the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; as 
soon as he returned to the ante-room he remarked: ‘“ This 
brings my career to an end.”’ He was not mistaken.! Never 
again did Bismarck exchange a word with him. 


On the 15th, Ollivier said in the Chamber that all efforts 
towards reconciliation had failed. From this moment war was 
as good as declared, although the official declaration did not 
follow until the roth. Quick work! Nine days after the 
beginning of a diplomatic entanglement war breaks out !— 
such a thing has never happened before. The cause of this 
excessive haste, especially as there was no desire to strike at 
once, has never been made clear to me. One theory is that it 
was desired, by breaking the bridges behind him, to cut off all 


1 Count Waldersee himself is mistaken here. Werther was ap- 
pointed Ambassador at Constantinople in May, 1874, and remained 
there until 1877. 
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retreat from the senile, will-less Emperor, to whom the thought 
of a war was extremely distasteful, and this seems to me the 
likeliest solution. 

Quiet people who knew the circumstances expressed to me 
the opinion that if Werther had gone direct to the Emperor 
and spoken to him energetically the whole thing would probably 
have been put right, and would certainly have been dealt with 
more quietly. There was a rather strong epidemic of smallpox 
raging in Paris, however, and people were extraordinarily 
nervous about infection. Werther himself had had smallpox 
shortly before his journey to Ems, and an employé in the 
Chancellory and his family were now down with it. The Am- 
bassador felt that in these conditions, especially out of regard 
for the Prince Imperial, he could not venture to go out to St. 
Cloud, and therefore he refrained from visiting the Emperor to 
take farewell of him before starting for Ems as it would ordin- 
arily have been the proper thing for him todo. As the question 
of the Spanish throne had just then come up he could have 
discussed it with the Emperor at once and, doubtless, especially 
as Napoleon III. is a very sensible man, the matter could have 
been handled in a more tranquil fashion. 

The Empress’s Spanish temperament has done her mischief 
during these days. Princess Mathilde is said to have shown 
herself very sensible. She told the Emperor straight out that 
he was running head over heels into misfortune and asked, 
when out walking with him: “‘ With that leg do you want to go 
and make war against Prussia ? ”’ 

A great responsibility has confronted us naturally through 
the host of Germans who have been living in Paris and who in 
their quandary have turned to us. Their number has been 
reckoned to be about 200,000. As some of them are working 
men—among them a good many from the Palatinate and 
Rhenish Hessia who have been employed cleaning the streets— 
they include a relatively high proportion of Reservists and 
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Landwehy men. It was an uplifting experience to see how 
keen was their sense of duty and also their patriotic feeling. 
All of them were eager to get back, those who had any money 
travelled home at once, and there were great crowds of them ; 
but there remain a lot who have not money enough for the 
expensive journey. According to instructions, an Embassy 
must not supply travelling expenses. This, however, was 
a special case, in view of our being on the verge of war with 
France. Every man who remained behind would mean one 
soldier the less for us. Solms decided therefore at once to 
provide their travelling expenses, and his action was eventually 
approved. 

I now arranged that a batch should be sent off every evening 
from the Gare du Nord, and provided Biilow with the money 
for the tickets, which I asked him to see to. On the 16th I 
reckoned there would be between 100 and 150 men. When 
Biilow arrived on the spot there were thousands of people 
assembled in the open space outside the station waiting to see 
the troops go off. He made his way through, and on getting into 
the station saw to his surprise a long line of civilians drawn up 
in two ranks. A Landwehr officer gave the word of command, 
“ Stillgestanden ! ’’ and intimated to Bilow in military fashion 
that there were 300 men present. Most of them had been 
drinking a bit. All, however, were in patriotic mood and 
quite ready to wage their first battle with the French there and 
then. At last they were got off without any mischief. 

On the evening of Baroness von Werther’s departure—her 
husband had already gone—Grammont, of whom she had 
recently seen a good deal in Vienna, came to big her adieu ; 
I was present. The humbug behaved as though there was 
nothing extraordinary in question and, after expressing the 
hope that they would see each other soon again, ended with the 
words: ‘‘ Aprés quelques coups de pistolet a la frontiére, tout 
est fini et on se serre les mains !”’ 
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I soon heard good news to the effect that the French war 
preparations were not going at all well. Great confusion on 
the railways was reported already. On the Eastern line a 
fully-loaded train had to be shunted, simply in order that the 
war-material on it might be rearranged. 

On about the 17th, the Prussian Military Attaché arrived 
here from Metz. He said that the most dreadful disorder 
prevailed there. 

A profound impression was made here by the attitude taken 
by Bavaria. It came asa thunder-clap for the French, and 
constituted really their first defeat. I remarked, when taking 
leave of the good Marquise Beaumont, in whose house I had 
my rooms: “ We cannot be grateful enough to M. Ollivier. 
He has achieved in an instant what we have been aiming at 
for years. Hehas brought about German unity.”’ 

On the afternoon of the rgth there came at last a telegram 
from Berlin ordering the Embassy to ask for its passports, as 
war had now been officially declared. 

In the evening I dined with Solms at Ledoyen’s in the 
Champs Elysées, where we were struck by the somewhat melan- 
choly mood of the French—news had just come of the outpost 
engagement of Saarbriicken. 


Solms had to ask the American Ambassador to look after 
German subjects and the German Embassy. It was noteworthy 
that Mr. Washburne did not consent there and then, but com- 
municated first with his Government. Naturally this lost a 
good deal of time, whereby Solms was prevented from leaving 
early on the 20th. We debated whether it would not be best 
to burn all our documents. Finally we decided only to seal 
up the unimportant things and to hand over the more important 
ones packed in chests to the Americans. My last task was to 
organize the intelligence service for the future. 
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Early on July 21st I made my way to the Gare du Nord. 
The entraining of troops had ceased and all was order and 
quiet. Word had been received as to my departure and I 
was very courteously treated and given a special coupé. 
Along the whole line as far as the frontier there were no troops 
or sign of activity to be seen. I left feeling full of confidence. 
That two months later I should be standing in the midst of a 
victorious army before the gates of Paris I had, however, not 
ventured to hope ! 
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CHAPTER III 


IN THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR: JULY 21, 1870—MARCH 8, 1871. 


With King William in Berlin—Arrival at Mainz—The Crown 
Prince’s Victory at Wérth—Gravelotte—The King’s Altercation 
with Moltke—Bismarck at the Front—A Parley—Napoleon III. 
Capitulates—The Meeting of the Two Sovereigns—The Emperor’s 
Misapprehension—Paris Besieged—A Gallant Prussian Prince— 
The Problem of the Bombardment—The Queen’s Pro-French 
Intrigues—Bismarck’s Feud with the German Staff—General 
Kutusow and his IronCross—TheCrown Prince and Prince Frederick 
Charles made Field-Marshals—Moltke made a Count—the Crown 
Prince’s Strange Behaviour—Waldersee’s Mission to Prince 
Frederick Charles—Christmas at Versailles—Talks with Bismarck 
—The Crown Prince and the Bavarians—The Fall of Paris. 


Berlin, July 21, 1870. 
To-pay early I arrived here in good health, but dusty and 
tired from the heat, by the Paris Express. At the station I 
met Prince Frederick Charles! ; he greeted me very cordially 
and advised me to go at once to Moltke, as a Council was in 
progress. I did so, was admitted, and found there General 
Podbielski and three other Heads of Departments.? Moltke 
expressed to me his recognition of my services and I was pumped 
dry over questions of detail. After I had changed my clothes 
with all possible haste, I went on to the Royal Palace. Radzi- 
will * was on duty ; I was at once admitted. The King was as 
serene and friendly as ever, gave me his hand, thanked me for 


1 Eldest son of Prince Charles of Prussia, brother of King William. 
2 Of the General Staff. 


* Prince Anton Radziwill, Aide-de-camp to the King. 
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my despatches, and after I had given him some information 
regarding conditions in France, remarked ‘‘ You will now 
remain with me.” Therewith my fate was settled for the 
immediate future ; I was to have the good fortune to take part 
in the war in close attendance on this admirable master. 


Berlin, July 24. 

I have been on duty to-day for the first time. Contrary 
to former custom, the Fliigeladjutant ! must always be in the 
palace, even during the night, a room looking out on the Behren 
Strasse being allotted to him. My colleagues are Colonel 
Baron von Steinacker, Lieut.-Colonel von Loucadon, Count 
Lehndorff, Prince Radziwill and Major von Alten. 


Berlin, July 29. 

The King now always sits up very late working by 
himself. People find him over-strung, and it is no wonder. 
The feeling here generally, so far as I can gauge it, is excellent. 
Naturally there is no lack of pessimists and croakers, but they 
are much fewer than in 1866. They include, however, the 
Queen. Weare better off than the French in everything except 
guns. The French might have given us trouble these days 
and may still do so, by getting over the frontier. This is not 
an agreeable thought ; but it is of no importance. The recoil 
will come very soon. In five or six days we shall be ready for 
the offensive with overpowering forces. The distribution of 
the army is to my taste, it is very right that the Southern 
Germans should be placed under the Crown Prince. We are 
all alike working for his future. For one thing, his personality 
must make an excellent impression, especially in comparison 
with the Kings of Bavaria and Wiirttenberg. It strikes me as 
noteworthy that he has Blumenthal again under him after 


1 Aide-de-camp to the King. 
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what passed between them in 1866,1 but it is a good move, 
and Blumenthal is an excellent Chief of the General Staff for 
a great army. A great deal is thought of Stiehle, Prince 
Frederick Charles’s Chief of the Staff. I do not know much of 
him, but in any case he brings freshness and youth to his work. 
I cannot understand the giving of the First Army to old 
Steinmetz. Even in 1866 he was three-quarters cracked, and 
now he is four years older. He will not be at fault in the 
matter of energy and action, but these things are no good by 
themselves. 
Berlin, July 26. 

From all I have seen and heard in Paris, terrible disorder 
must be prevailing in the French Army. We are mobilizing 
according to plan and shall move forward only when we are 
ready, but very swiftly then. The French have begun by 
sending the troops from the garrisons to the frontier and must 
now send everything else after them. . 


Mainz, August 2. 

On the 31st at six in the afternoon the King left Berlin. 
On the previous evening he had rummaged about until deep 
into the night, burning things, tidying up things, sealing up 
things, and soon. The following morning he rose at 6 o’clock. 
He is very grave, but bears himself outwardly with all his 
customary friendliness and charm of manner. During those 
last few days a somewhat troubled mood was observable in him. 
On one occasion I had arranged the maps for him, piling them 
uponatable. Looking at them, he said: “ But this is really too 
much—I shall require an extra waggon to take along my maps. 


? An allusion to a letter written in July, 1866, by General Blumen- 
thal to his wife, an Englishwoman, Delicia von Vyner, which came into 
the hands of the Austrians and was published. In it he criticized 
Moltke sharply, and also found some fault with the Crown Prince. 
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Just think if it should come to a retirement with this awful 
amount of baggage!” Before we started, the Queen received 
the King’s suite. She was very much overcome, recommended 
the King to the care of each of us, and said among other things 
that we must watch over him not as a superior but in the way 
we should watch over a father. 

To-day early, towards six o’clock, we arrived here. The 
journey was simply one continuous patriotic ovation, which 
became intensified the nearer we got to the Rhine. The King 
and his suite are lodged in the Duke’s Palace, the rest of the 
Headquarters Staff being distributed over the whole of Mainz. 
This has caused discontent to many; for instance, to Bis- 
marck, who has very fine rooms in the house of a patriotic 
wine-merchant, but a long way off. He is outspoken in his 
abuse. 

During the night a despatch came for the King. It is 
the rule that the aide-de-camp on duty opens such things 
and only awakens the King when it is absolutely necessary. 
This was one from Steinmetz and I took it to Moltke. Stein- 
metz telegraphed: “I don’t understand your strategical 
ideas.” It is really incredible, the way the old fellow 
behaves! ... 


Mainz, August 5. 
Yesterday evening came the joyful news of the victory of 
Weissenburg. The King and everyone are delighted. 


Mainz, August 6. 
Owing to the great hurry with which appointments for the 
campaign had to be arranged, many mistakes naturally have 
been made. It was thought that the French might take the 
offensive early against the lower Moselle, and it was felt that 
there was need here for an army leader of iron nerve who would 
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hold out under any conditions ; and Steinmetz was considered 
to be fitted for the part. 

The biggest mistakes lay in the choice for the Cavalry 
divisions. The only competent one, and unquestionably the 
best, of the six Commanders was Count Stolberg, the oldest of 
all! Prince Albrecht 1 in particular was not to be taken quite 
seriously ; he had with him a lot of excitable and addle- 
brained fellows—thoroughly honest, however, and full of 
zest—as members of his General Staff; among them a Court- 
Marshal, personal aide-de-camp, and private friends. And 
of course there was an immense apparatus for cooking, etc., so 
that at least a squadron was wanted to safeguard his belong- 
ings. .. 


August 7. 

In the course of the night came the Crown Prince’s despatch 
telling of the victory at Wé6rth *—by some extraordinary 
mischance it had been delayed. Simultaneously a successful 
battle had been fought by the First and Second Armies at 
Saarbriicken. Early this morning I went on duty and was 
able to congratulate the King. He gave me his hand, over- 
joyed, and said: “‘ What good fortune it is for my son to 
achieve so brilliant a victory with South German troops! 
It means an immense amount for his future.” After I had 
reported myself to the King, he sent me on to the Grand Duke 
of Hesse and Weimar and to Prince Luitpold, to give them the 
news. I had first to get them out of their beds. The Grand 
Duke received me with many excuses in night-shirt and drawers. 


Prince Luitpold bestowed on me—oh, horror ! !— three 
kisses ! 


* Prince Albrecht of Prussia, youngest brother of the King. 
* The great battle in which Marshal MacMahon and the right of 
the Army of the Rhine were defeated, August 6. [Tr.] 
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Saarbriicken, August Io. 

Frossard’s army-corps was decisively beaten at Saarbriicken 
on the 6th. The Battle of Wérth from all accounts was a 
complete defeat for the French. If the Crown Prince hangs 
on properly to Marshal MacMahon’s heels he must annihilate 
him. 

Steinmetz is in open feud with Prince Frederick Charles, 
and is behaving in an unmannerly way towards everybody. 
One hears regrets expressed over his appointment. 


St. Avold, August 12. 

The Headquarters Staff arrived here yesterday afternoon. 
As I was crossing the frontier, I met a Berlin sutler with a 
skinny old horse drawing his little cart. I remarked: ‘‘ You 
won't get far with that turn-out!” He replied: “ Louis 
Napoleon will be riding the old nag yet to St. Helena!” and 
drove on gaily. I hope the good fellow will prove to be a 
prophet ! 


Pont-a-Mousson,1 August 21. 

On the morning of the 18th, at 4 o’clock, the King went up 
on the plateau to the south-east of Flavigny. The French 
camps behind Gravelotte were now clearly visible. Opinions 
differed at first as to whether an attack should be made. 
Roon 2 spoke very decidedly and vehemently against it. The 
French, he urged, had been forced from their line of retreat, 
and that was enough for the moment ; it would be a pity to 
shed blood just to dislodge them from a strong position. 


1 The successful battle of Gravelotte (called by the French St. 
Privat) had taken place Aug. 18. On Aug. 16 Prince Frederick Charles 
had fought the battle of Mars-la-Tour (called by the French Grave- 
lotte) which both sides claimed as a victory. It was, however, a 
German success, as it stopped the French retreat towards Verdun. 
Ay, 

: Count Albrecht Roon, the Minister of War. 
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Exactly at 12 o’clock the first cannon-shot was fired at 
Gravelotte. . . . Against Moltke’s will the King rode for- 
ward a bit about 1 o’clock. There seemed to be no danger, as 
Gravelotte was entirely in our hands. The King lingered 
finally on a height near the road through Gravelotte to Mal- 
maison. Suddenly the enemy’s artillery, which had been 
silenced, woke to life again. Cannon and mitrailleuses thundered 
and rattled, mingling with the battalion firing which I had so 
often heard at the Vincennes camp. The noise was infernal. 
Many shells and shrapnel burst over our heads, the Prussian 
batteries 100 yards in front of us of course replying. In fact, 
we were in the thick of the fight. At first it was believed that 
the enemy were about to advance, in any case it was clear that 
the King had no business to be on the spot. I stood imme- 
diately in front of him, Roon and Moltke hard by. The King 
was very quiet but I noticed that he showed some concern. 
At last Roon said to him : “ It would be better if Your Majesty 
were to withdraw from here.”” The King mounted his horse and 
rode at a walking pace to the rear. . 


Before the King took up his position to the rear, he rode to 
the First Cavalry Division which had just retired through Grave- 
lotte. That mad Steinmetz had sent it forward into the defile 
in front in order to attack beyond. The Fourth Hussars led ; 
the sunken road between the steep banks did not allow of 
deploying. The whole division therefore had to turn to the 
right about and get back through Gravelotte. This operation, 
however, was executed in fairly good order.1 There was 
seemingly a lull in the fight. This disquieted the King. Ina 


* This conflicts with the testimony of other observers, who allege 
that the German troops came back in a confused crowd, bustling the 
King and the Staff. It would appear really to have been a very ugly 
moment for the Germans. [Tr.] 
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short while Steinmetz came up and reported that the troops 
were not advancing further. ‘‘ Why are they not advancing 
further ? ”’ asked the King in excited tones. ‘‘ They have no 
longer any leaders, Your Majesty; the officers are dead or 
wounded.”’ After some time the King was again indignant and 
expressed himself to Moltke complaining of the troops and of 
their not gaining ground. Moltke replied with equal heat: 
“They are fighting for Your Majesty like heroes!” ‘‘I am 
the best judge of that,” the King retorted. Whereupon Moltke 
gave spur to his horse and dashed forward down the incline 
towards Gravelotte, where the head of the Third Division was 
now to arrive. It was only after dark that we learnt that the 
battle had been won. Bismarck wrote out in his pocket-book 
a telegram which, as I believe, Moltke dictated, and which the 
King signed. Bismarck asked me: ‘‘ What about trophies ? ”’ 
I answered: “ It will be safer to wait until the morning ; we 
shall not secure many.” 

The King at first had had the idea of bivouacking with the 
troops. Fortunately, he allowed himself to be talked out of 
doing so. A dirty room which had been occupied by wounded 
Zouaves was made available for him, and a stretcher-bed from 
an ambulance waggon was put intoit. We found a field hospital 
being installed in the lower part of the house. Everyone 
lay down where he best could. Prince Luitpold and his three 
equetries laid themselves down quietly on the straw in the 
street near the house in which the King slept. 


Commercy, August 24. 
Bismarck, who hada suite of his own, has three four-horsed 
carriages. He himself travels in a heavy conveyance with 
four horses which cannot keep up with the King’s stallions. 
For this reason—so it is said—-there is intriguing in progress on 
his part against long marches. He maintains, moreover, that 


the King ought not to travel through the land alone in this 
E 
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way, but should keep with the army on the march. I don’t 
think that is necessary, though some more thought might 
perhaps be given to his safety. 


Bar-le-Duc, August 26. 
The situation has suddenly changed and for the better. 
The French Army which had assembled near Rheims ? is on 
the march in an almost northerly direction that is against our 
Right Wing. The intention can only be to relieve Metz. 
That seems to me a very doubtful manceuvre. We only found 
this out last night, and decisions were at once formed and orders 
issued during the night. The whole army swung round to the 
right and advanced in force in such a way that the Third Army 
takes up its position on the left of the Army of the Meuse. 
When we shall catch up with the French Army depends on the 
time that has passed since it left Rheims. It seems to me clear, 
however, that we shall do so before it reaches the Meuse. We 
shall soon find out whether Bazaine has had word of the opera- 
tion. In any case we are now face to face with the decisive 
event. Considering our numbers, we ought to be able to over- 

whelm the enemy and drive him towards the Belgian frontier. 


Grand Pré, August 30, early. 

We are stationed now with the advanced forces only some 
18 or 20 miles from the Belgian frontier and have between it 
and us the army of MacMahon, that is to say all that France 
still has in the way of troops. The fighting may begin to-day. 
The decisive battle must take place to-morrow. 

How wonderfully the campaign has gone, and how dif- 
ferently from what I anticipated! No battle on the Moselle, 
none in the Champagne region, and instead of these one against 


_ _ + Under McMahon, who had started out on Aug. 23 in the hope of 
joining Bazaine at Metz. [Tr.] 
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Metz, with our front reversed, and now the deciding struggle on 
the Belgian frontier. Either we are tremendously clever or 
the French strategists dreadful bunglers. 


Vendresse, September 4. 
On the 31st the King went with Moltke to see the battle- 
field of Beaumont. Moltke made his report on the situation, 
and the King approved of the concentrated attack on the 
French Army about Sedan for the st. That the Emperor was 
there seemed certain. He spent the night of the 30th at 
Beaumont. 


Rheims, September 7. 

When, on the first of September, after the victory! had been 
won, I rode up the steep side of the hill on which the King had 
taken up his position, I found the French General, Reille, near 
him, about 30 feet away, lower down the slope. The King was 
standing with the Crown Prince and Bismarck, Alten, the 
aide-de-camp in attendance, holding a grey horse on whose 
flank the King rested a letter which he was signing or writing, 
and in the drafting of which Count Hartzfeldt, the Councillor 
of Embassy, had drawn near to help. Somewhat further away, 
I saw Moltke, all the many ‘‘ Serene Highnesses,”’ and the 
entire suites of the King and the Crown Prince. In the back- 
ground were the splendid dismounted squadron of the Staff 
escort. I perceived that a parley was on hand, and withdrew a 
little. This will have been about 7 a.m. 

Reille was called up by the King, went forward with head 
uncovered, a riding whip in his left hand, bowed, took with 
his right hand the letter that was given him and bowed again 
and left. As soon as he had gone, all pressed round the King 
to congratulate him. He was deeply moved and addressed 


1 The culminating victory of Sedan. 
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to the men assembled some very beautiful words of thanks and 
praise. 


Rheims, September 8. 

On the 2nd we stopped half way between Frénois and Don- 
chéry. The Crown Prince was with the King. We learnt 
that the Emperor had left Sedan during the night and had 
repaired to a peasant’s cottage at Donchéry, whence Bismarck, 
who had ridden out to meet him, had brought him to a court 
house in Frénois. He is said to have expressed a wish to speak 
to the King. The Capitulation had not yet been brought to a 
completion. General Wimpfien, who had taken over the 
command from the severely wounded MacMahon, was riding 
the high horse. We demand unconditional laying down of 
arms and the surrender of Sedan, as is only natural. Wimp- 
ffen, however, has been bragging and threatening—therein I 
recognize my good Frenchman again. It has been intimated 
to him that we shall open fire if he does not sign by a certain 
given moment. After about an hour Moltke arrived, bringing 
with him the completed Capitulation. The entire army were 
prisoners, Sedan had surrendered ! 

The Kingcalled together all those presentand made Tresckow 
read out to them the text of the Capitulation. Then, address- 
ing the Princes, he said he hoped that these events would serve 
as good cement for their future unity, and concluded with the 
words: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, believe me, the war is not yet over. 
We have achieved great and unlooked-for victories, but France 
will not yet give in. We may have much and bloody work 
still before us.”’ 

Then, between I and 2 o’clock, the King decided to ride to 
Frénois to speak with the Emperor. The Staff Escort went 
ahead, the Crown Prince rode beside the King ; we aides-de- 
camp, in spite of the protests of Prince Karl and others, imme- 
diately behind. Just before we got to the place the King set 
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his horse to the gallop. The Chateau of Belle Vue at Frénois 
is a handsome modern country house. In the neighbourhood 
were a Company of Cuirassiers, a Bavarian battalion, and a 
battery, acting both as a Guard of Honour and as a bodyguard, 
and countless officers and men were to be seen moving about 
in addition. 

At the top of a flight of steps, under the glazed roof of a 
verandah opening on the lofty entrance hall, stoodthe Emperor 
Napoleon in General’s uniform, with his maison militaire behind 
him. Hat in hand he advanced a little towards the King. 
I was at the foot of the steps, not more than two yards away. 
The Emperor wore his ordinary aspect, but I think I saw tears 
in his eyes. The King, accompanied by the Crown Prince, 
went quickly up the steps, motioning to the rest of us to 
remain where we stood. He then went into a room with the 
Emperor and the doors were closed. 

The Crown Prince remained with Prince Murat in the 
hall of glass, the other gentlemen came down to us. Of my 
acquaintances I saw the Prince of Moscow! and Generals 
Castlenau and Pajol, and entered into conversation with the 
first-named. Bismarck took General Castelnau to one side 
and spoke with him for a long time. Some of the Frenchmen 
talked unconstrainedly, others stood apart with bitter 
countenances. 

A feeling of pity did not take possession of me ; all I felt 
was one of the utmost relief at seeing the swaggering, over- 
bearing company look so small. Involuntarily my mind 
went back to the meeting of the two monarchs at Tilsit. That 
was now made good. I daresay the King experienced the 
same feeling, for he has never had any sympathy with the 
Emperor, and he has not forgotten the outrage committed 
against his parents by another Napoleon. 


1 General Edgar Ney. 
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After a lapse of from Io to 15 minutes, both the monarchs 
reappeared on the flight of steps. I don’t remember whether 
they shook hands, but I think they did not. The King 
descended the steps quickly, mounted his horse at once and 
went off at agallop. As soon as the whole long procession of 
his site was under weigh, the King proceeded to give orders as 
to the further fate of the Emperor. General Boyer was told 
off to bring him to Wilhelmshéhe. 

Since then the King has on several occasions described his 
meeting with Napoleon. They did not discuss political 
matters, but only the place of internment, which it was decided 
should be Briihl 1, and military questions. Napoleon, among 
other things, said: “In one matter I must declare myself 
beaten, that is in regard to artillery. I have regarded myself 
as in some degree the creator of my artillery and have believed 
it to be the best in the world, but I have now been convinced by 
ocular proof that it has not come up to your level.’”’ Then 
the conversation turned to the course of the fighting generally, 
and Napoleon declared that he had been obliged to admit 
defeat at Sedan as the weight of numbers against him had been 
intensified so much by the appearance on the field of the army 
of Prince Frederick Charles. When the King, on this, replied, 
“ That is a mistake, Prince Frederick Charles is outside Metz 
with seven and a half corps,’ Napoleon sank into despondency, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah, then all is lost! ”’ 

He had, obviously, imagined that Metz was no longer 
blockaded, and that Bazaine therefore was free, in which case 
his chances were not so entirely hopeless. That certainly 
must have been the reason why both he himself and General 
Castelnau would not come to terms with Bismarck and took up 
the position that the Empress was Regent. The Empress 
with Bazaine would after all have been a power, but not 


1 Near Cologne. 
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standing alone. That was proved soon enough on September 4. 

On the 3rd the weather was very bad. I wrote a long 
letter home. The King, as always, was active and held 
councils continuously. At dinner, Roon, Moltke and Bismarck 
were present. The King raised his glass and drank to the 
health ‘“ of the man who sharpened my sword for me, of the 
man who wielded it for me, and the man who has conducted 
my political affairs with such success.’”’ These words have been 
variously reported; I will, however, vouch for it that they 
were thus spoken. I and all the others present felt that the 
King was too modest in thus expressing himself. . . . 


Rheims, September io. 

Bismarck, as I know from his own mouth, would like to 
see Napoleon’s régime maintained ; he says it ought to be the 
punishment of the French that they should continue to have 
him over them. Whatever should happen, he is against the 
Orleans family, and he abuses vigorously the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, who is here working in their interests. I stand very 
well with Bismarck and often have meals with him. He likes 
talking with me on military questions, and I feel that I have 
made a strong position for myself on the Headquarters Staff 
and that much weight is attached to my opinions 


Meaux, September 16, 

Yesterday evening Councillor of Embassy von Kendell 
came to me on behalf of Bismarck and asked me whether I 
would be Prefect of Paris, supposing we got in. The question 
came to me rather as a surprise. I said that there were two 
Prefects there, a so-called Prefect of the Seine and a Prefect of 
Police—which did he mean? He said that no notice was 
being taken of this, that I could amalgamate both offices, and 
that I should be pleasing the Chancellor very much if I decided 
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to do so. No other suitable person was available. I had the 
great advantage of knowing the conditions of Paris. The 
President of Police in Berlin, Von Wurmb, would, indeed, be 
the right man for the post, but the Chancellor regarded him 
as too untrustworthy. After thinking it over for a while, I 
said yes, but raised the question whether the King would like 
one of his aides-de-camp to have a police post. Kendell said 
we should soon find out that and thanked me for my readiness 
to accept. 


Ferriéres,' September 20. 

Yesterday I saw Paris stretched out before my eyes, 
exactly two months after I left it. The King rode through 
Aulnay up to the height of Le Blanc Mesnil. From this 
point a good view of Paris was to be had, so we came to a 
halt. The King showed how pleased he was to have got so far, 
and could not tear himself away from the place. He lingered 
for a good two hours. Once he went behind a haystack for a 
few minutes. To-day he said tome: “ Didn’t you give me some 
bits of chocolate at Rezonville ? ”’ I said yes, and he went on : 
“T had one piece left, and yesterday I ate it in secret behind 
the haystack ! ” 


Ferriéves, September 21. 

Here in the Castle are quartered, in addition to the King, 
Bismarck, Moltke, Roon and the entire Royal swite, as well as 
Bismarck’s following and some of Moltke’s. In the handsome 
stable-buildings, which also contain some apartments for guests, 
room has been found for numbers of the General Staff and 
officials of the Ministry of War. All the others are quartered 
down in the village. Naturally there is much dissatisfac- 
tion 


» The siege of Paris began on Sept. 19. 
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The Court Marshals, with whom even from the start I 
had not much sympathy, begin to bore me a good deal. They 
want everything to be done in the most correct possible style, 
which is an absurdity, as war is the grossest thing imaginable 
Where the King dwells, no requisitions are to be made. To 
Rothschild, also, we must show consideration, even if we have 
to deprive some poor peasant of his last cow. The day before 
we arrived here General von Gordon ! lay here, and he had 
the Régrsseur arrested for supplying bad food. This is declared 
to be brutal behaviour! Bismarck has his own ménage in 
the Castle and naturally insists that the Castle shall pay him 
for any provisions belonging to him, wine, etc. Perponcher ? 
held that this was not right, and there wasa scene. Bismarck 
wasted no words, however, and told the Régisseur he would be 
arrested again—and so he was immediately! ... 


September 24. 

I dined with Bismarck. Princess Charles had had word 
written me that the Queen was agitating energetically to 
prevent our taking any territory from the good French. . . . 
I was free to tell Bismarck. 

When I did so, he said to me: “I know the clique and 
its disgraceful intriguings perfectly ; the King is having his 
feelings worked upon in all the letters from the Queen. I 
think, however, this will be put a stop to, for a while, as the 
King at my request has written her back so rough a letter that 
she won’t dare just yet to come back to the subject.’’ Disgrace- 
ful it truly is in the highest degree that such thoughts should 
be not alone held, but actually encouraged in Berlin. However, 
it is the same unpatriotic clique which in 1866 intrigued with 
Austria against the King to the best of its power and which has 


1 Commander of the 11th Infantry Division. 
2 Court Marshal to the King. 
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ever since then worked untiringly for Bismarck’s downfall. 
Unfortunately, there are such gentry even here, as for example, 
the Grand Duke of Weimar. The Crown Princess, also, has 
made life very difficult for the Crown Prince, in regard to the 
question of the bombardment of Paris, among other things ; 
naturally Queen Victoria was behind all this... . 


Ferriéres, September 28. 
Yesterday evening we had the news of the Capitulation of 
Strasburg. That is another big stride forward. Please God, 
the beautiful old city will now remain in German hands!... 


Ferriéves, September 29. 

I met Bismarck to-day and asked : “ Isit your Excellency’s 
wish to defer the fall of Paris? ’’ He replied: “ Not at all; 
in fact I am extremely anxious that it should fall as soon as 
possible. Ihave my work cut out to keep off the Neutrals.”’. . . 


Ferriéres, September 30. 
As it is gradually becoming obvious that Paris will not 
capitulate at once, and that it must be besieged, it is proposed 


to move the Headquarters away from here and probably to 
Versailles. . . 


Ferriéres, October 4. 

Our troops, especially the Cavalry Division, have often to 
deal now with the armed peasants, the so-called francs-tiveurs, 
or, as the French here call them, the francs-voleurs. Severe 
measures are needed and are often applied. We have to have 
recourse to terrorizing in order to nip this evil in the bud, or 
things can be made very uncomfortable for us. In regard to 
this point, I am in disagreement with otherwise very sensible 
people who keep advising mildness and who complain that the 
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war is being conducted in too dreadful a manner. A war is 
essentially the most dreadful and ruthless thing imaginable, 
therefore one’s object should be so to conduct it as to bring it 
to an end at the earliest possible moment, and to this end one 
should give the enemy a distaste for it as quickly as one can; 
and it is more humane if I do this by burning down houses 
than by shooting down quite innocent soldiers. General 
Sheridan, who was with us until Sedan, said to Bismarck: 
“You know how to hit an enemy as no other army does, but 
you have not yet learnt how to annihilate him. One must see 
more smoke of burning villages, otherwise you will not do for 
the French.”” And I am convinced that the man is right. If 
we allowed our cavalry to carry out campaigns of destruction 
throughout the country a /a Sheridan, many Frenchmen would 
lose their taste for playing at being francs-tireurs. .. . 


Versailles, October 7. 
Moltke remarked to-day: “‘ The war is at an end; these 
things are only its last gasps. There is no more question of 
big operations.”” The King, however, will not listen to this 
idea, and believes there are serious events still to face. 


October 15. 

Prince Adalbert,! who is to be seen wherever shells are 
bursting, was telling me after dinner of how he had been with 
the Bavarians in their fight, and I knew that he had been in 
the foremost fighting line of the riflemen. I remarked to him 
that he had once again exposed himself to great danger. He 
replied: ‘‘ That is only as it should be. If the Crown Prince 
and Prince Frederick Charles wanted to behave so, I should 
consider it very wrong, but with me it is a different matter. 


1 Prince Adalbert of Prussia, son of Prince William, youngest 
brother of King Frederick William ITI. 
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It would be a very good thing if once in a way a Prussian 
Prince fell a victim to the enemy! I learnt that from my dear 
father.” To such sentiments I take off my hat. Altogether 
one can feel nothing but esteem for this man. He troubles 
nobody, never pushes himself to the front except under fire, 
and is touchingly modest. 


October 26. 
The Ministers of the Southern German States are here now 
for conferences in which the German question is to be settled. 
The coming of all the German Sovereigns, even of the King of 
Bavaria, is also reckoned upon. I think that the German 
Imperial Throne will soon be offered to our good King. 


October 23. 

Yesterday the King was in Villacoublay in order to look at 
the siege artillery. We have at all events 128 guns there, 
but we are a long way from being able to use them. Until 
now I have written little or nothing about this matter, perhaps 
because it vexes meso much. At the start—that is before we 
made the zone round Paris—practically nothing was done in 
the way of preparing for a siege or a bombardment. Later, 
when we realized that Paris proposed to defend itself, no one 
in the high Council which had the deciding of such things had 
the most remote idea of what was involved in bringing here 
some hundreds of guns, etcetera, froma distance. At first they 
were so dazzled by our successthat we imagined a small number 
of guns would suffice. The experts were scarcely listened to, 
and were laughed at as biassed. Then, when at last it was 
decided to go ahead in earnest, intrigues began to be set on 
foot—that was the maddest thing of all. There are parties 
now for and against bombardment. 

The task of bringing up the artillery supply park has until 
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now lain with the Third Army, that is to say with Blumenthal, 
and here they will not come to any decision about making use 
of it. Without a doubt there are women intriguing in the back- 
ground, and on this occasion, for a wonder, the Queen and the 
Crown Princess are of one mind. In the Press a strenuous 
effort is being made to brand a bombardment as a ruthless 
proceeding. I feel certain that Stosch,! who likes to go with 
the Crown Prince, has had something to say to it. He con- 
stitutes a very effective ally, inasmuch as it is his job to 
decide which railway trains and other means of transport may 
be used for Commissariat purposes. As, naturally, we have 
first to keep alive in order to be able to shoot, he has it in his 
power to hold the matter up. 

Blumenthal is most strongly opposed to it, and has declared 
quite openly that it will never come to a bombardment, but he 
cleverly bases this contention upon the ground that in his 
opinion Paris must soon fall through hunger. 

The King, fortunately, is now beginning to be suspicious. 
Hence his visit to Villacoublay to-day; he is to have daily 
reports made to him from now onwards as to what is being 
done. 

Bismarck is anxious that Paris should fall as soon as possible, 
and it is quite immaterial to him whether this is brought about 
by bombardment or otherwise. 

Unfortunately, the old feud between Bismarck and the 
General Staff is not yet at an end—on the contrary, it is in 
fullest bloom. Both parties are to blame. Bismarck is an 
irreconcilable foe, and other anxieties help to make him more 
irascible than ever. Moltke holds entirely aloof—he has no 
taste for this kind of thing, he is of too proud a nature. That 
Bismarck can be small-minded in such matters | know very 
well. 


1 Lieut.-General Albrecht von Stosch. 
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Members of the General Staff complain that he (Bismarck) 
writes everything to his wife, and that, in consequence, talk goes 
on in her drawing-room about intended operations as to which 
even the officers in high command have not been informed, 
but news of which reaches the ears of the French through 
Russian and English diplomatists. 

Bismarck is now complaining that he is not kept sufficiently 
informed as to intended operations, and attributes this to 
hostility. He says that as Chancellor and as Foreign Minister 
he needs to be kept posted up to everything. Generally 
speaking, he is right; but he ought not to go so far as he 
does. 

That such quarrelling should go onis very sad. Fortunately, 
the King is above all such pettiness. . . . Such a flood of 
veneration flows out to the old Ruler that no one would dare 
to intrigue against anyone else in front of him. 

On the 19th I dined with Bismarck ; in his own room, over 
our cigars, he said he would be very glad if some great event 
would happen, above all if Metz or Paris would surrender, as 
the Great Powers were beginning again to become restless. 
“T have kept them at arm’s length up till this as the result of 
our quick and big successes,”’ he said, “‘ but now that we have 
been sitting stillin front of Paris for four weeks, and there are 
stirrings all over the country, they are becoming more per- 
sistent.” In the course of further conversation the Bavarian 
Army was touched upon. Bismarck remarked that, on the 
march of the General Headquarters from Ferriéres to Versailles, 
he had noticed comparatively few Iron Crosses on the Bavarian 
troops, and that he regretted this and had spoken to the Crown 
Prince about it. The Crown Prince had replied that the 
Bavarians had received numerous Iron Crosses, but naturally 
not so many as our own troops. On Bismarck’s saying that it 
seemed to him very desirable to treat the South Germans at 
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least equally well, as with them the decorations possessed a 
great political significance, the Prince retorted: ‘‘ Why, the 
King of Bavaria has not yet given me the Hubertus Order, while 
the King of Saxony, whose troops have not even been under 
my command, has already conferred the Heinrichs Order 
on me!” 


October 24. 

Yesterday General Kutusow was given the Iron Cross. 
Never have I seen a happier man. He went so far in 
his emotion as to kiss me. By God, but that was no 
pleasure ! 

According to the regulations, Iron Crosses should only be 
conferred on Prussians. The King, after some hesitation, 
decided that they should be available for all German troops. 
From every point of view this was necessary. Now for the 
first time an English Military Attaché, General Walker, attached 
to the Third Army, has appeared with an Iron Cross. The King 
could scarcely believe his eyes, but so it was. The Crown 
Prince had bestowed it on him, no doubt by command of 
his wife. Now one supposes that all the foreigners will 
get it. 

The Crown Prince and Prince Frederick Charles have become 
Field-Marshals—the first time that Princes have attained to 
this dignity in Prussia. Moltke has been made a Count, which 
strikes me as rather ridiculous; I should have liked the 
King to have made him a Field-Marshal immediately after 
Sedan. Roon, who of course had to be given something, if 
Moltke was to be borne in mind, received the Order Pour le 
mérite. 

I should have thought that the Crown Prince would have 
been very much pleased at being made a Field-Marshal, but 
that Prince Frederick Charles would have assumed a Olasé 
attitude, as he feels he had already earned this distinction 
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when he forced the crossing to Alsen.! It was exactly the 
other way about. Prince Frederick Charles is delighted, 
whereas the Crown Prince’s conduct has been extraordinary. 
He is grumbling quite unrestrainedly, declaring it to be a most 
regrettable breach of the old Prussian traditions (coming from 
his mouth this sounds incredible), and he says he feels that he 
has already too much to do as Crown Prince, and cannot 
possibly take on anything more. Really, it is sad to see how 
ungratefully the son bears himself towards his old father. The 
King intended giving him a great pleasure. The Crown Prince 
has been behaving very badly. When he came out of the room 
after the King had notified the appointment to him, his face 
was quite red ; evidently there had been a scene. 

It was a still greater surprise to me to find that old Moltke, 
whom I thought above any such things, has been as happy as 
a child over being made a Count. 


Versailles, November II. 

Yesterday came the unpleasant news that Tann? had 
evacuated Orleans. 

As always happens with failure, severe judgments were at 
once passed on Tann, but soon it came to be realized that 
injustice was being done to the blameless and gallant General. 
He had frequently reported that a storm might be expected 
to burst upon him. . . 


1 This allusion is to the last exploit of the Prussians in the war with 
Denmark in 1864. After the fall of Duppel, the Danes retreated 
across the strait into the island of Alsen, and entrenched themselves 
down to the sea-shore of the strait. On the night of June 29, the 
Prussians in 160 boats crossed the arm of the sea, nearly half-a-mile 
wide, despite the fire of a Danish warship, and effected a landing of this 
vanguard. After a brief stand the Danes gave way. [Tr.] 

2 General von der Tann’s army had met with a defeat near Orleans 
on November g. 


ener 
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Pithiviers, November 27. 

The King sent me off at noon on the 25th with a letter to 
Prince Frederick Charles,! and spoke to me as follows: “‘ We 
are at a critical moment of the campaign. The French Army 
of the Loire has gradually become greatly strengthened. I saw 
that coming, but these gentlemen always know everything 
better than I and have been declaring that the war is at anend.2 
General Tann against my will was left at Orleans in a very 
dangerous position, and has had to retire with losses; the 
22nd Division has been despatched there, I have sent the 17th 
Division from here, and even with all these troops it is clear 
that the Grand Duke ? is not strong enough to cope with the 
enemy. The fall of Metz came just at the right moment, and 
had the effect of preventing the French Army of the Loire 
from advancing to meet the 2nd Army. But the 2nd Army is 
weak. Prince Frederick Charles has not more than 40,000 
infantry. The enemy is reckoned at between 150,000 and 
200,000. I know very well that my troops are considerably 
better than the French, but there is no mistake about it, we are 
standing face to face witha crisis. If Prince Frederick Charles 
is beaten, we must abandon the investment of Paris and the 
campaign is lost. I have in my letter repeated to him what I 
say. In his hands lie the fate of the campaign, but say to him 
at the same time that I have the fullest confidence in his leading 
and war-experience. You will remain with the Prince until a 
decision has come. Report to me every day. Be off as soon 


1 Prince Frederick Charles, who had been besieging Metz, which fell 
on October 29, was now about to take command of the German forces 
near Orleans. [Tr.] 

2 To this sentence Count Waldersee made the following footnote: 
‘King William is referring principally to General Podbieski, who 
annoyed him by habitual over-confidence. As the King’s tendency is 
towards pessimism it is a good thing that there should be someone to 
take the opposite point of view.’ 

3 The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg was at this date in command of 
the army near Orleans, which had been increased to 70,000 men. Tann 
had had only 30,000 under him. [Tr.] 
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as you can, there may soon be serious fighting.” The King 
then gave me his hand again: ‘‘ Don’t be foolhardy ; I want 
you to come back unhurt. You have rendered me excellent 
services and I want to make much more use of you.”’ 

At 2 o’clock I started. While on the way I realized that 
my relationship to Prince Frederick Charles might easily be a 
difficult one. The Prince, by reason of his jealous disposition, 
must necessarily regard me as an undesirable kind of monitor. 
I decided, therefore, to act with all possible circumspection. 
I knew him well enough to hope, with tact, to get on well with 
him. but I was aware also that he is extremely moody and not 
always to be quite counted upon. . . . On the 26th, at about 
t o'clock, I arrived in Pithiviers and made my way at once to 
the Prince. He read the King’s letter through very slowly, 
then heard what I had to say, and declared that he entirely 
shared the King’s opinion but that he had the best hope that 
all would be well. He wished, however, the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg would soon make a move, but it was always a 
business to get the Grand Duke to come along—he would never 
carry out punctually what he was told to do. After lunch I 
availed myself of a suitable opportunity to pay the Prince some 
compliments on his gifts as an army leader—I knew that one 
could safely go to great lengths in this kind of thing—and I 
expressed the hope that he would regard me merely as being 
there to further his wishes with the King, and I intimated that 
I intended, above all, to write nothing but what he wished me 
to write. I must admit that it was not quite straightforward 
to talk like this, but it was good policy, for it evidently 
pleased him. 

The marches of the 2nd Army up to this point were very 
difficult. Prince Frederick Charles complained bitterly of the 
General Staff’s direction of them. When he was about to set 
out from Metz he was given no hint of what was happening 
elsewhere, and was told to keep a broad front and at one time 
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to take quite another direction ; then he was warned to make 
the utmost haste and given the surprising news that he would 
be opposed by hostile forces more than double his own. . . .} 


Prince Frederick Charles? was a man of only mediocre 
intellect—a man of slow understanding, as they say ; he read 
with deliberation and did not like to have matters reported 
to him hurriedly, as he found it difficult to follow. By dint of 
iron diligence he sought to make good this shortcoming, and he 
held fast by what he had once mastered ; moreover, he had a 
good memory. His whole heart was devoted to the military 
calling from the close of his university career. He gave himself 
up to soldiering and hunting exclusively. He was one of those 
few Princes who regarded a soldier’s career as their life’s voca- 
tion and who never tried to go in for anything else; and thus 
he developed into a real General de métier. Military histories 
were his favourite study, and in this field he had acquired 
considerable knowledge which he liked airing in conversation 
andin other ways. Hecultivated the society of well-read officers 
and was appreciative of their stimulating talk. In later years 
—that is, after the war of 1870-71—he welcomed scholars to 
his soiyées and music was a source of pleasure to him. The 
prevalent notion that there was hard drinking at his social 
gatherings is quite mistaken. The Prince was a man of hos- 
pitable temperament and took delight in seeing his guests 
enjoying themselves, but he himself drank quite moderately. 
A lover of innocent gaiety, he enjoyed a joke and knew how to 
keep people merry. In his younger days his friendships under- 
went frequent changes. This was not so later. It was difficult 


1 The rest of Count Waldersee’s account of his experiences with 
Prince Frederick Charles is of no great interest. It does not add much 
to what is known regarding the course of the war. [Tr.] 

2 This character-sketch of the Prince was written by Count Walder- 
see at a later period. 
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to understand his character, owing to the way in which, for 
all his good humour and good-nature, he would sometimes 
develop a wilfulness that bore fruit in harshness and injustice. 
When he became annoyed he would burst out into violent 
passion and be capable of headstrong acts which made him 
many enemies, even among his nearest relatives. In 1858 
he had got into hot water with all his superior officers, even 
with the King, and he had almost begun to lose confidence in 
himself when he received the Command of the 3rd Division. 

In the country, free from the trammels of the Court, the 
Prince began a new life; he made brilliant progress and 
presently achieved great things, more especially in improving 
the infantry. Thus it came about that when he was promoted 
to the higher Command he was free to choose the best forces 
in the army. The Prince (though I do not think he realized 
this) was a much better teacher for infantry than for cavalry. 
Himself only a mediocre and somewhat nervous horseman, he 
would never have been qualified to lead cavalry, as he lacked 
promptness of decision and of apprehension ; besides, he had 
never applied himself to mastering the details of cavalry 
service. On the other hand, alike by his whole character and 
by inclination, he was an excellent infantry man and, as has 
been said, he improved this arm greatly. He had given much 
thought to the handling of cavalry on a grand scale, and had 
sought to master this subject by reading up military history, 
but the science of it came to him too late, for he was responsible 
for the Cavalry Corps of 1866, which was kept inactive behind 
the front and did practically nothing. As a military leader, 
Prince Frederick Charles was notable for his great prudence. A 
sort of Fabius Cunctator—if a little exaggeration be allowed— 
he held it as a maxim that one could not be too strong when go- 
ing into battle: hence arose difficulties at times. The Prince 
never entered on a pursuit. At Duppel he did not want to take 
the bridge-head until next day ; and he nearly postponed the 
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forcing of the straits at Alsen—Alsen would have ended in the 
annihilation of the enemy had he kept on his heels. There was 
no pursuit after Gitschin, still less after Koniggratz. .. . Despite 
all that, the Prince’s victories are beyond question. I would 
call him, however, a fortunate, rather than a great, military 
leader... . 


Versailles, December 24. 
Yesterday afternoon I got back here safely. 


Versailles, December 25. 

Last evening I had an unexpected pleasure. There was 
a giving out of Christmas presents ; the King had some trifles 
to give everyone, for me a beautiful writing-table. As soon 
as all the presents had been distributed he called me to him, 
and said: ‘‘ I have something special for you,” and handed me 
the Cross of the First Class. I was not prepared for anything 
of the kind. On my following the King out of the room to 
express my thanks more fully, he said: “I am particularly 
pleased to be able to give it to you, as you have really earned it. 
I think it will give your father } great pleasure.”’ 


I have now been able to some extent to take my bearings 
here again. In addition to other things that have disappointed 
me, I note to my regret that the preparations for the attack 
on Paris are not yet completed. Intriguers, idiots and 
slackers are trying to prevent the bombardment which has been 
decided on. 

Blumenthal has shown himself a bigger fool than ever over 
this matter of the bombardment, and has given many people 
the impression that he is going off his head. I have been 


1 Papa in the German. 
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assured on good authority that in the course of a recent dis- 
cussion of a somewhat heated order he went so far as to ex- 


claim: ‘I give you my word of honour that there shall be 
no bombardment!” Fortunately only a few people heard 
him. 


The Crown Prince is of the same way of thinking, but wisely 
he is a good deal more reserved. 


Versailles, December 26. 

Yesterday Bismarck sent me word that he wanted to 
speak with me. I found him in his room, which is at once a 
drawing-room and bedroom and which was fearfully over- 
heated. He was sitting in a long dressing-gown, smoking a 
big cigar. He looked as though he were ill and in great pain, 
and was obviously in an excited mood. He began the conversa- 
tion by alluding to my despatch to the King in which I had 
described the state of the rst Army Corps, and he asked me for 
further details. I spoke out fully on the subject, concluding 
with the words: “I don’t know whether your Excellency 
attaches importance to the keeping of the Bavarians in good 
spirits, but should this be so, it is time that something hap- 
pened.” He replied: ‘It is of the utmost importance that 
the Bavarians should be kept in good mettle. Therefore, 
something must be done at once and energetically.” 

He then proceeded to speak as follows: ‘‘ Everything is 
being made too difficult forme. There are the Grand Duke of 
Baden and the Duke of Coburg, especially, continually intrigu- 
ing with the Crown Prince and doing their best to make a 
muddle of the German question.1_ The Crown Prince was with 
me quite recently to try and get this German question settled. 
He is so shortsighted that when a pause has set in, and when 


* By “ the German question ’’ is meant the question of the founding 
of a German Empire with King William as Kaiser. 
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Bavaria and Wurthenberg also are in favour of holding back, 
he immediately insists on our pushing on and in full strength. 
He is for coercing the Bavarians who, when the war began, 
behaved so well and raised two Army Corps. Really, it is 
enough to make one despair! From the start I have tried to 
show him how excellently everything has gone, and how 
entirely for his own good. But the pace isn’t quick enough for 
him. There, unfortunately, you have the influence of the—— 
Grand Duke of Baden and the ——- Duke of Coburg.! I have 
nothing but vexation on all sides. The General Staff won’t keep 
me informed regarding the most urgent matters. Events 
which are of the utmost importance in my eyes, and which I 
could turn to the best account, I hear of accidentally. Great 
operations, on the success of which my decisions depend, are 
kept back from me. But I am going to demand of the King 
that all this shall change.” 

He went on inveighing most violently upon these things, 
which were already known to me. His eyes grew bigger and 
bigger, the perspiration rolled down his face, his features 
became quite distorted. I began to fear he was seriously 
ill, as such a degree of excitement was not natural. In addition 
to smoking the big cigar he had drunk a good deal of wine, as 
I could see from a bottle which had been presented to him. 

Presently, when he had quieted down a little, he came to the 
question of our military position and wanted to know my views 
on it. He expressed the very sensible opinion that we ought 
not to extend our operations any further in France. As I 
knew that it had been already so decided, I was able with a 
good conscience to agree with him on this head. He approved 
of the points fixed: Chartres, Vendéme, Orleans, Rouen, 
Amiens, and his mind was obviously eased. 


1 Bismarck’s expletives, unfortunately, are left to our imagination ! 
[ie 
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Then, after a little more talk, he invited me to sit down to 
a meal and made me a Christmas present of a little box of 
apparently very fine cigars which some patriotic person had 
sent him. Like myself, he also had been given the Cross of 
the First Class, and he was evidently pleased about it. The 
King had written in his own hand on the case containing the 
Order: ‘On 24. 12. for the 18. 12, W”. The 18th was 
the day when the Deputation from the Reichstag was received 
when the agreement as to the adoption of the title of Emperor 
was ensured. .. . 


Versailles, December 27. 

Bismarck was quite in a good humour again at dinner last 
night. At Bismarck’s table one gets simple food but quite good. 
He is a tremendous eater and polishes off incredibly big 
helpings. He declares that the reason why he seldom comes 
to dine with the King is that he does not get enough to eat. 
Champagne is drunk out of silver goblets of great size, and 
this prevents me from enjoying it properly. All the members 
of his suite dine with him regularly, as well as Abeken, Kendell, 
Karl Bismarck, Katzfeld, Busch, and various officials. After 
dinner, the talking and smoking is continued in his own 
special room, business often being transacted at the same time. 
I had to tell a good deal about my Orleans experiences, and 
I remarked, without having any particular object in so doing, 
that the Prefect of Orleans was a worthless and shameless 
fellow, and that it looked as though he were working secretly 
against us. Bismarck listened quietly, and then said to 
Abeken: “Telegraph to Orleans and have the Prefect 
@tlested.) aes 


Versailles, December 28. 
An excellent measure has been taken in hand during these 
last two days. The management of the attack on Paris, which 
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is now to be undertaken in real earnest, has been entrusted to 
Lieut.-General von Kameke in his capacity as an Engineer, and 
to Major General Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen as an 
Artillerist. Now at last some life will be introduced into 
things... . 


Versailles, December 31. 

I have not been fully initiated into the secret history of 
the bombardment question, but this I know for certain, that 
there is intriguing against it in progress in Berlin. The Queen 
has a pronounced sympathy with the French. She is 
continually showing this by the appeals she makes on 
behalf of individual Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. In 
Berlin her intercourse is predominantly with anti-Prussian 
elements. 

A really dangerous person is Princess Anton Radziwill, 
the wife of my good colleague ! who bears himself very tactfully. 
Sheis first French; secondly Legitimist ; thirdly Ultromontane 
Catholic ; fourthly wife of a Polish Prince. Inshort, a bundle of 
animosities against Prussia. Moreover, she is unfortunately a 
clever woman and in the highest degree dangerous. 


Versailles, January 3. 

Albedyll told me yesterday that I had been nominated for 
the post of Chief of the General Staff to the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and that I was to leave at once. I 
was extremely surprised and much pleased. Now at last I 
take on a bigger and more responsible task. There are indica- 
tions that Chanzy will take the offensive again from Le Mans. 
Moltke has decided that Krensky shall not remain Chief of the 


1 Wife of Prince Anton Radziwill, the aide-de-camp to King William. 
Princess Marie was the daughter of the Marquis Henri de Castellane 
and Pauline de Talleyrand-Périgord. 
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General Staff in these circumstances and has appointed me in 


his *placera.s<* 


From CouNnT WALDERSEE’S LETTERS TO His FATHER ? 


Rouen, February 2, 1871. 

It was of great interest to me to learn through a telegram 
from Gambetta to Jules Favre that the Paris Government had 
concluded its treaty (for an Armistice and the Capitulation of 
Paris) without the previous knowledge of the Government at 
Bordeaux. Many Frenchmen consider it doubtful whether 
Gambetta will give in, and they maintain that even if he agrees 
to the Armistice the war will continue. 

I do not believe this myself as the breath must have gone 
out of the French with the annihilation of Bourbaki’s army. 

As the disbanding of the 13th Army Corps has been decided 
on—as I knew already when I was made Chief of the General 
Staff—I shall be returning to Versailles in a few days to take 
up my regular post again. . . 


Versailles, February 27. 
Yesterday brought Peace with it at last. At all events the 
preliminaries, after much wrangling, were signed yesterday 
afternoon at 4 o’clock. 
You will have already known the terms, and even if we 
have to forego Belfort there is good reason to feel satisfied 


1 Dissatisfaction had been felt with the way in which the Grand 
Duke had led the 13th Army Corps, of which he was in command. It 
was shortly to be disbanded. Count Waldersee’s association with it 
was not very eventful. [Tr.] 


* The eight letters to his father which in the German edition con- 
clude the present chapter are of comparatively little interest. The 
extracts here given will probably suffice. All the letters begin: 
“Lieber Papa!” [Tr.] 
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over them. The King was very happy, and he above everybody 
is to be congratulated on this fortunate ending to the war. 
There was a great banquet and he was full of gratitude to all 
who have worked with him. .. . 

Only a small portion of the city has been occupied, only 
the parts adjoining the Champs Elysées up to the Tuileries, and 
every two or three days 30,000 men are withdrawn, so that in 
all 90,000 men taken from the different corps of the besieging 
army will haveentered. It has been necessary to have bivouacs 
to some extent, there has been no requisitioning, and, as the 
troops have to fare for themselves, there will not have been 
much pleasure for them. Let us hope that all will go through 
without bloodshed ; it would be regrettable if any one of our 
brave fellows were to lose his life. 


Paris, March 3. 

The King is not at all pleased that his Guard Corps, who 
were to have come into Paris to-day, are now left out. Alto- 
gether he is very much dissatisfied over the way in which the 
occupation of Paris has been ordered, and I cannot disguise 
the fact that I have the same feeling. However, these are 
side issues, the great thing is that the war is over and that it 
has been brought to a very joyful termination... . 


Versailles, March 4. 

I am very glad that all has gone well. We vacated the city 
again yesterday morning at 11 o’clock and not a drop of blood 
has been shed. On the evening of the 2nd there was a great 
military tattoo in the Champs Elysées, and when we had 
brought things to a close with evening prayers on the Place de 
la Concorde and, after endless cheering, all became still again 
and we withdrew, the numerous French onlookers wore grave 
faces. 
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As the troops withdrew through the Arc de Triomphe every 
battalion gave a cheer in honour of the Kaiser. . . 

In the Bois de Boulogne, on the beautiful Place de Long- 
champs, stood on parade the troops who were to have marched 
into the city yesterday if peace had not been already ratified. 

A more beautiful parade has never been seen. The troops 
looked so well and so vigorous. 


Ferriéves, March 8. 

Yesterday afternoon the Headquarters Staff moved out 
hither. Five months ago I set out from this place with the 
King, yesterday I returned here by the side of the Kaiser. 
In the interval lies a big piece of the history of the world, in 
the course of which I have had the good fortune to experience 
more, and to see more of the inside of things, than most 
OLRErs aoe 
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CHAPTER IV 


IN PARIS AFTER THE WAR—APRIL-SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


The Outlook in France after the War—Bismarck and the ex-Emperor— 
The Question of the Return of the Troops into Berlin—The Kaiserin’s 
Attitude—Bismarck’s Comment—Waldersee Appointed Chargé 
d’Affaires in Paris—The Payment of the French Indemnity— 
“The Best Means of Getting Our Money ’—A Glance Back— 
Waldersee’s Embassy Staff and their Peculiarities—His Impres- 
sions of Thiers and Jules Favre—Reflections upon the Peace 
Terms—Bismarck’s own Feeling about the Seven Milliards—Walder- 
see returns to Germany. 


Berlin, April 16. 
AT g o'clock this morning I presented myself before the Kaiser 
for duty, formally announcing at the same time my return from 
leave. He was very friendly, gave me his hand, and said: 
“ Well, things are looking fine in Paris, aren’t they ?”’ Accord- 
ing to his information there was no prospect of an early termina- 
tion to the disturbances. 

Between Bismarck and Moltke the old feud continues. 
They differ now as to the number of troops to be left in France. 
Bismarck is for not bringing back a single man, Moltke favours 
the withdrawal of two army corps. And between the Kaiser 
and Bismarck, also, the relations are a little strained. The 
Chancellor at present is just as nervy as he can be. Those 
around him are complaining much and they are really having 
a hard time of it. . 


Apnl 22 and 23. 
The Crown Prince is now bidden always to General Moltke’s 
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Councils at which Podbielski, General Tresckow and Roon, 
when he is well, appear regularly. 

He had been complaining that he was not in the way of 
hearing enough about weighty matters. He is displaying a 
strange and not very creditable attitude towards the Kaiser. 
He is full of blame for everything, expresses himself scornfully, 
and complains that much is being done because he is against 
it and vice versa. He is doing his father a great wrong. .. . 


April 29. 

More and more Bonapartists are to the fore in Versailles, and 
gradually the public is becoming used to the idea that Napoleon 
will return. In this connection I must record some talk which 
I had about four weeks ago in Bismarck’s drawing-room. 

It was my conviction just then that Napoleon’s chances 
had been greatly improved by the Revolution in Paris, and I 
said to Bismarck: ‘‘ To my mind it would be useful to give 
Napoleon a couple of millions in order to get our milliards as 
quickly as possible.”” Bismarck quite entered into the idea. 
“T entered into negotiations with him,” he replied, ‘‘ with a 
view to taking serious steps, but he demanded a reduction of 
the terms of peace. To sucha piece of effrontery I returned no 
answer whatever. .. .” 

Great uncertainty prevails as to the means of the Emperor. 
Some say that he is very rich, others that he is quite poor. I 
think the latter may be right. He had a very considerable 
Civil List, but he had colossal expenses also and had altogether 
too many blood-suckers upon him. Moreover, he was very 
good-natured and benevolent. As, however, he always had 
before his eyes the possibility of being driven out, it would be 
wonderful if he had not contrived gradually to lay up a 
sufficient fortune abroad. Bismarck told me that he had 
noticed on the day after Sedan how much preoccupied the 
Emperor was with his luggage, enquiring several times 
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whether it was at hand. Bismarck had got the impression 
that some of the waggons might have been laden with gold 


May 14. 

The Kaiserin is putting forth great efforts to postpone the 
entry of the troops ! until July or August. She is off to-morrow 
to the Rhine and does not want to have to come back. She 
does not easily abandon such an idea, so there will be a sharp 
fight over the matter. Bismarck returned home from the 
Palace yesterday, having got to know of the influence at work. 
He complained in forcible language, and said to his family : 
“One institution must go, either Marriage or the Kingdom, 
both together are an absurdity. But as we need the Kingdom, 
Marriage must be the one to go... .”’ 


May 15. 

At noon to-day Moltke, Roon, Podbielski and Tresckow 
came to the Palace. They intended to get the King to decide 
on ordering that the entry into Berlin should take place on 
June 3. They did not succeed, however, and they left the 
Sovereign with ill-humoured countenances. .. . 

Then came Bismarck, whose excited mood I saw at a glance. 
His only purpose was to discuss the question of the entry, 
and in my presence he indulged in all kinds of diatribes on the 
subject. He declared outright: ‘It is only the Queen who is 
making difficulties. The whole town is saying that she doesn’t 
want to cut short her visit to the watering-place, and that 
rather than put in another fortnight here she prefers to postpone 
the return of the troops, putting the country to the cost of 


millions.” 
It is my opinion, to tell the truth, that Berlin as yet 


1 The triumphal return of the eases into Berlin. 
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knows nothing about the affair, but that everyone who 
visits the Bismarckian drawing-room comes away with this 
impression. .. . 


May 22. 
The Commune in Paris now seems to be at the last gasp. 
The Versailles troops made their way yesterday into the 
Enceinte at several points without any fighting. 


May 25. 
The Kaiser, when I presented myself early this morning, had 
just received the telegram announcing the burning down of the 
Tuileries, the Hétel de Ville, the Luxembourg, and the Rue 
de Lille. He remarked : ‘“‘ These are the results of the continual 
coquetting with the Liberals.” .. . 


June 8. 

On my arrival in Berlin! I found a letter from Kendell, 
who wants to speak with me on behalf of Bismarck. I learned 
at Albedyll’s what was in question. Bismarck wants to send 
me at once to Versailles as Chargé d’Affaires for a short time. 
This comes as a complete surprise to me and is not entirely to 
my taste, inasmuch as the Kaiser has just given his consent to 
my being given the Command of the 13th Uhlan Regiment. 
This has long been an ardent wish of mine. . . . 

I made my way to Bismarck’s. He said to me: ‘“ The 
Embassy at Versailles must be occupied now. It happens 
that I have no one available who is up in military affairs as 
well as in the other things. You will do me a great pleasure 
if you will go there. It ought not to be for long—some weeks ; 
at most, some months. Then the regular Ambassador will go 
there, probably Harry Arnim. Now the Kaiser tells me that he 
has just given you a Regiment and that this cannot be post- 


1 Count Waldersee had been away to see his father, who was ill. 
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poned forlong. I understand very well that you have set your 
heart onthe Regiment, but you mustlisten to reason, and reason 
will tell you—apart from the fact that you have a real zest for 
this kind of thing—that you must accept my offer. If I can’t 
have you, Lieut.-Colonel von den Burg is suggested to me, but 
he is not so much to my liking as you.” 

My answer was that I would take on the post with great 
zest, but that I should very much regret losing the Regiment 
thereby, as so favourable an opportunity might not return. 
By going into the Cavalry I would be giving an entirely new 
direction to my career, and this chance might now be lost to me. 
But. I suggested, perhaps the two things might be combined, 
especially if he, the Chancellor, were to interest himself in the 
matter. 

He promised me to do this, and then talked about the situa- 
tionin France. It seemed to him doubtful whether the French 
would have the sense to pay the five milliards. I as an expert 
would be able soon to see whether they were reorganizing their 
army with a view to having a police or whether they were 
doing so with a viewto war. In any case, he would be for moving 
with decision as soon as we had convinced ourselves of their 
having evil intentions. 


June io. 

To-day early I received the news that the Kaiser had 
appointed me Chargé d’Affaires. When I went to him, he said 
to me: ‘“ And so you want to leave me? Well, well, that 
comes of having people round me who are available for every- 
thing.” 

As he was in a very bright and conversational mood I took 
heart and said: ‘‘I have just learnt through the Imperial 
Chancellor that Your Majesty had most graciously ordered 
matters in another fashion. I am grieved that this other 


appointment may now be lost tome. I ama soldier, body and 
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soul, and nothing else, and have nothing of the Diplomatist in 
me.” 

He replied, however : ‘‘ You are one of those persons whom 
one can turn to useful account in the most different directions. 
Certainly I have wanted to give you a Cavalry Regiment. I 
should have liked indeed to keep you for the Artillery; I 
hear, however, that you are enthusiastic about the Cavalry, and 
it gives me great pleasure to fall in with your desires. The 


Regiment shall not be lost to you... .” 


I have been on the move all day, making arrangements for 
Paris. The personnel for the new Embassy must first be got 
together and the people with whom I have to talk on the subject 
are difficult to get hold of. Bismarck remains the only one 
whom one can get at easily. He told me to come to him this 
evening and I remained with him smoking cigars until one 
o'clock. He first went over the formalities connected with my 
post, and then spoke of Fabrice, who had allowed himself to 
be too popular with the French. He then discussed the whole 
situation. Fabrice, in common with several of the foreign 
Diplomatists in Paris, took a very pessimistic view of things, 
and declared that the French were steering for a new war. 
He himself, Bismarck, did not believe it was so, but it might be 
so. In any case, it would not do for us to wait too long, but the 
moment we had made sure of things we must strike. Fabrice 
thought that we had withdrawn our troops too soon and that 
this explained the present French insanity. I must say out 
quite straight to Fabrice, Bismarck went on, that we should 
stand no nonsense but would treble our Army of Occupation 
the moment we perceived that evil intentions were being 
harboured. We could keep 500,000 men in the country just 


* General von Fabrice, War Minister of Germany, who had been 
acting on behalf of the Chancellor in dealings with the French authori- 
ties since the departure of the General Headquarters. 
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as easily as 150,000. “‘ Don’t indulge in threats at once, but 
make it clear to them in all friendliness that we are absolutely 
determined to get to work with the utmost energy. So long 
as the present Government is at the helm, I don’t believe, as a 
matter of fact, that it can come to such a pass. Another 
végime, however, would probably alter the situation entirely. 
To begin with, we should not recognize it or put up with it in 
the regions occupied by us. Establish quite friendly rela- 
tions, with your colleagues ; we are on the best footing with 
Russia, and on quite good terms with England and Austria 
Of the others, Italy is of most importance. You can intimate 
to Nigra when you have a suitable opportunity that we 
shall not support the re-establishment of the temporal 
power of the Pope by France. If it rests with me, we shall 
not suffer it in any circumstances.’”’ I was to watch over 
the interest of our army with the utmost energy. Should 
there be much friction, strong and swift measures would be 
called for on the part of the officers in command of the troops, 
We must avoid levying any contribution, although we were 
entitled to have recourse to it asa punitive expedient, but with 
the help of Court Martial procedure and immediate shooting 
we should soon be able to keep things in hand. 


June Ii. 


I dined with Bismarck, who afterwards talked to me again 
at some length. He recommended me not to bury myself in 
work, but to keep as free from it as possible so as to maintain 
a clear outlooks He said: “I have had put before me again 
your reports dating from the time before the war, and I know 
that you were right in your judgments. Try, therefore, to 
get hold again of your old informants. You have no need to be 
anxious about money—spend what you deem necessary. 
And in regard to your own personal requirements do just as 
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you think best—don’t measure things up by hard and fast 
military standards.” 


Pans, June 15. 
I arrived here at 6.30 this morning. They had been in- 
formed of my status at the Douane in Jeumont, and from this 
point on I was dealt with as Ambassadeur de Prusse. 


June 16. 
After visiting the American and Russian Ambassadors 
yesterday, I called to-day on Lord Lyons, who gave me a very 
friendly reception. Prince Metternich was not at home; I 
found his subordinates, Count Hoyos and Baron Hubner, 
somewhat cool... . 


June 17. 

At noon to-day I made my way to Versailles and entered 
with a strange feeling the rooms of the Prefecture so well-known 
tome. Favre received me very courteously and then took me 
to see Thiers. The most important matter to be dealt with 
was the payment of the first half milliard. This ought to 
take place thirty days after the issuing of the Order in Paris. 
According to us, this should be on July 1; the French don’t 
want to pay until July 20. Bismarck insists on the date fixed, 
and he certainly is right. I was authorized, if need were, to 
threaten. Finally, I obtained the concession that something 
should be paid on the 1st and the rest at latest on the roth— 
earlier if possible. We then spoke about the Commune, and I 
offered our help, an offer which Thiers acknowledged grate- 
fully, saying he would like to return to the subject later. We 
parted with mutual assurances of friendship. Thiers invited 
me to call on him, saying that I should be welcome either at 
déjeuner or dinner. 

After my return I wrote a lengthy telegram and a detailed 
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report which is to go to-morrow by the courier. This evening, 
however, I received a telegram—despatched before mine could 
have arrived—telling me to insist on July 1 and to intimate 
that Bismarck would consider Article 7 violated if the payment 
was not made. I think I shall wait and see the effects of my 
telegram. 


June Io. 

I was with Favre at Versailles at 1 o’clock and told 
him straight out we should declare that France had violated 
Article 7 if the money was not paid on July 1. In order 
to emphasize this still more, I threatened that 100,000 
men would suspend their march home from France. He 
made a great fuss and declared we wanted to cut his 
throat, and so on, and so on. But I noticed that he 
showed signs of giving in. He requested me to return at 6, 
and then conducted me to Thiers, to what used to be the 
King’s study. I was not able to get anything definite out of 
them but they promised faithfully to pay during the first days 
of July. I insisted that the payments must begin on the Ist, 
and Favre said he thought that this would beso. . . . 


July i. 

At 7 o'clock this evening Pouyer-Quertier 1 paid over to me 
in the Louvre 100,400,000 francs in bills on Berlin and London. 
It is a strange feeling to go about with so much money on one. 
The man wins my liking, moreover ; he promised me to pay a 
similar sum on the 5th, but I pointed out to him that according 
to the Treaty of Peace the money should be paid in Germany. 
He was charming and handed me the money as though it were 
five thalers. I sent the bills at once by courier to Berlin. . . + 


1 Then French Minister of Finance. 
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July 7. 
Favre said to me yesterday that he would try to pay us a 
milliard in August. 
The Occupation with its accompaniment of sanguinary 
incidents is pressing very much on the French and is the best 
means of getting our money. .. . 


Pans, August 24. 

I have only found time hitherto for brief jottings in my 
diary, for the most part bearing upon my work. I shall now 
supplement these a little. 

Paris, when I arrived, presented a very dismal appearance. 
The beautiful, lively city had come to a sorry pass indeed. 
There was very little of the traffic which used to make the 
streets so animated. Even at the railway-stations, for instance, 
it was difficult to get a fiacre, and one always had to enter into 
a regular bargain with the driver before he would take you. 
Most of the omnibus lines were still not working, the elegant 
shops were for the most part still closed, and therefore the 
Boulevards, which derived most of their lighting from them, 
were quite dark. Handsome carriages and fashionably-dressed 
people were to be seen nowhere. Everywhere you saw 
soldiers. They were still encamped in masses in the great 
gardens, in the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, etc. Most of 
the police-work was left in their hands. The Avenue de 
l’Impératrice, once so lovely (now called Avenue Uhrich }), 
had become one long artillery camp. 

And then the still smoking ruins! The chief conflagrations 
had been just in the most beautiful quarters of the town, so I 
had traces of them constantly before my eyes. Of the Tuileries 
only the new wing by the Seine still survived, all the rest was 
burnt to the ground. The Hotel de Ville was burnt down too, 


1 After the defender of Strasburg, General Uhrich. 
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so was the Ministry of Finance, the débris of which made 
passage down the Rue de Rivoli very difficult. Only the base 
of the Vendédme Column was now standing, the shattered 
remnants had already been carted away. The facade of the 
Madeleine had been riddled by bullets. Things had been at 
their worst in the immediate neighbourhood of the Embassy. 
The Palais of the Legion of Honour, that of the Conseil d’Etat, 
he Mairie opposite, a portion of the Caserne Bonaparte, the 
corner houses of the Rue du Bac and the Rue de Lille, and a 
number of private houses adjoining were mere rubbish-heaps. 
Luckily for our Embassy, the intended burning down of the 
Ministry of War, etc., had been prevented, otherwise it 
would have gone ill indeed with us. The scenes of the battles 
of the Commune naturally were terrible to look upon and the 
regions neighbouring on the Enceinte, from the Point-du-Jour 
up toa point northwards of the Avenue de la Grande Armée, 
had been appallingly used, whole rows of houses having been 
annihilated, and the beautiful Bois de Boulogne, from the 
Enceinte right to the lakes, entirely laid waste. On the other 
hand, some quarters had remained entirely undamaged; in 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées, as well as in most ofthe streets 
in its vicinity, there was scarcely anything to be noticed. At 
some points of the city they had begun to clear away the ruins, 
but as yet there was no rebuilding in progress. The public 
edifices which had been destroyed were fenced round to keep 
thieves out of the ruins. In the direction of Sévres much of 
the havoc was our work; we were responsible, also, for the 
almost complete demolition of the little town of St. Cloud. 
Versailles looked like an immense encampment. In our time 
not one quarter as many soldiers were to be seen there. A 
whole Army Corps was stationed on the plateau of Satory. 
The portion of it enclosed by a high wall formed a prison for 
Communists. The orangery of the Palace was used for the same 
purpose. The Palace, apart from the great hall in which the 
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National Assembly meet, gave harbourage to the Government, 
that is to say to its most essential departments, and even these 
were cramped for space. The Diplomatists were all still 
resident in Paris, but most of them had some kind of quarters 
also in Versailles. There is a train to Versailles from Paris 
every half hour. . . 

The Communists had not broken into the Embassy at all. 
After the concierge had been turned out of it as being a Ger- 
man, the building was looked after by a woman whom the 
American Ambassador sent there. 

My staff had gradually become somewhat numerous. As 
First Secretary I had Prince Lynar,! no great worker; he 
had recently got married, and I allowed him to absent himself 
most of the time. The Second Secretary, Baron von Holstein, 
was avery restless spirit, very vain and not much good. Owing 
to his enormous vanity and his desire to do everything, he 
really achieved nothing. However, he spoke and wrote 
excellent French, and was therefore of use to me and could be 
employed often on tasks outside the Embassy. One Attaché, 
Lieutenant Stumm, a pleasant fellow and very industrious, 
took on all kinds of jobs, seeing to such matters as claims, 
complaints, correspondence with the troops, etc.; his col- 
league, Lieut. Count von Dénhoff, nice-mannered but reserved, 
was almost useless for clerical work, so I allowed him to read 
and mark the papers and gad about. Count von Linden, of 
the Wiirtemburg Ministry for Foreign Affairs, proved himself a 
zealous and very competent official with an open mind. In 
ordinary life a windbag and spendthrift, he was of the greatest 
service at the Embassy, all the more so that he enjoyed working 
under me. Herr Hellwig, of our Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
was reliable and sound, diligent and well-informed, and dealt 
chiefly with matters connected with Consular business, as wel] 


1 Prince Alexander Lynar, 
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as with the affairs of Germans who had been driven out of 
France. . . . Finally, the Military Attaché, Captain von Biilow, 
my colleague before the war, was of great use by reason of his 
close intimacy with the French Army. In addition to these 
seven, I had as head of the Chancellory Herr Gasperini, an 
excellent official. . . . All these lived in the Embassy, as did 
too the lower members of my staff. This was found to be 
absolutely necessary, as we were a target for insults in the city 
and this had to be avoided. It was at first almost impossible 
for us to go to the restaurants, so I gave my seven assistants 
a general invitation to lunch and dinner. 

My two secret helpers, Wollheim da Fonseca and Beck- 
mann, turned up regularly. I used them chiefly for espionage 
and for enquiries connected with passports. Wollheim, a 
man of Portuguese origin—he used to boast that his grand- 
father had had 10,000 heathens executed in Ceylon—was an 
out-and-out Cosmopolitan. Political Agent in the service of 
different great Powers, teacher of languages, theatrical 
manager, littévateur and I don’t know what else, he was penniless 
when I picked him up in Berlin. He looked like an old Jew, 
talked like a hoarse raven owing to some affection of his throat, 
and had really altogether the most unpleasant exterior imagin- 
able, especially when he wore dress clothes with the Portuguese 
Order of Christ round his neck! But he was shrewd and clever 
and witty and, above all, full of information. In Paris he had 
good connections in the Orleanist circles, and he worked for the 
Austrians as well as for me. Beckmann was a quite different 
type. A Hanoverian by birth, he was quite at home 
in Paris, contributed to the Temps, acted as correspondent 
for the Nationalzeitung, was restlessly energetic and active, 
and did excellent work. That he deceived me occasionally 


is probable. Arnim! first and then Hohenlohe made 


1 Count Harry von Arnim. 
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use of him, the latter treating him as a gentleman and 
inviting him home to meals. When Miinster came there was a 
change of attitude. Minster would have nothing to do with 
him, having learnt of some treacherous behaviour of his in 
Hietzing. 1 

I had taken on again both my former military secret service 
men, von Schluga and Rahn. . . . Among regular visitors were 
the correspondents of the Cologne Gazette and the Kreuz- 
Zeitung. . . . People of this kind were, of course, concerned 
chiefly to get information out of me, but they themselves were 
full of all kinds of news. 

Then I had two Frenchmen in my pay, without, however, 
coming into personal contact with them. One was a man of 
good family and had had several relatives in the National 
Assembly. He wrote on several occasions quite good reports. 
Having to employ such disreputable folk is the weak side of 
Diplomacy. It is my conviction that in Paris one cannot do 
without them... . 

Of the greatest value to me was my intercourse with Mr. 
Oliphant,? the correspondent of the Times, a thoroughly 
honourable man and very able, respected alike by friend or foe, 
whom I had got to know very well during the war. Never in 
my life have I worked so assiduously as here in Paris, taking no 
part in the amusements which ordinarily count for so much ina 
foreigner’s life in the capital. 


The outward life of the city developed from day to day, 
until at last to my wonder everything seemed almost the same as 
before the war, apart from the absence of elegantly-dressed 


1 Near Vienna. 

> Laurence Oliphant. Succeeded in 1871 as Times correspondent 
by the famous Blowitz, whom he had ‘“‘ discovered ” and had employed 
as an assistant. [Tr.] 
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people, handsome carriages and such like. One’s eyes became 
gradually used to the ruins (as far as private dwellings were 
concerned, the work of reconstruction had been begun), the 
great gardens were re-opened to the public and there were 
no more bivouacs to be seen. All the diplomatists lived half 
in Paris, half in Versailles, and there were no dinner-parties 
or such things. Lord Lyons was very civil and friendly. I 
was on excellent terms also with all the Russians and with Nigra. 
The Austrians—with the exception of Kodolitsch, the Military 
Attaché—held very much aloof. . . . It was of the Americans 
I saw most of all. Washburn himself was away generally, and 
I had to do with a Colonel Hoffmann to whose house I went on 
several occasions. 

As for the French, I may say that, generally speaking, they 
kept away fromus. The men in high official positions, how- 
ever, such as old Thiers, Favre, Rémusat, and more especially 
Pouyer-Quertier, a clever and volatile personage and an out- 
spoken Monarchist, were studiously courteous. ... At his 
soirées Thiers always came forward to the staircase to receive 
me, and always when I was leaving accompanied me to the 
door. ‘One has to be a Prussian in order to be treated 
courteously,” the other Diplomats complained. . . . 

M. Thiers was the very picture of the Frenchman of the old 
school: short in stature, slightly inclined to corpulence, a 
pair of spectacles always in front of his large eyes, very lively, 
and talking all the time but in such a style that one listened to 
him with pleasure. He changed his subject quickly, passing 
from business affairs to military matters, history, politics, 
then back to business and so on. A very clever, learned and 
courteous man, whose temperament often ran away with him. 
Naturally, one could not take everything he said, especially the 
civil things, at their face value, but I knew the French well 
enough to realize that. Naturally, also, there was a good deal 
of vanity in him and sometimes it would be displayed in quite a 
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laughable fashion, as when, for instance, he would lay down the 
law on military questions, or when, as happened once, he put 
in an appearance at a shooting match wearing a képi! He 
lived with his wife and her sister, a couple of unattractive 
ladies, not at all pleasing representatives of the fair sex. I 
have on several occasions seen Madame sleeping—in fact have 
heard her sleeping, for she snored loudly—at their soirées. 
At first I was astonished, but the French explained the cir- 
cumstances excusingly. The facts were that the old man got up 
at 5 a.m. and was busy all day until 6.30 p.m., when he slept for 
an hour, having dinner at 8, after which there was always a 
reception lasting until midnight. The two ladies held that they 
must get up at the same hour as he, and by II p.m. were very 
tired, as may well be imagined. 

Jules Favre was the typical French Avocat : because he was 
able to hold forth on everything he imagined he could really 
understand everything. Thus he had flattered himself he was 
an excellent Minister of Foreign Affairs and made a complete 
failure in that capacity, especially when he had to deal with 
Bismarck. I am disposed, on the whole, to regard him as an 
honourable man, actuated by good motives but quite un- 
practical in the ordinary affairs of life and too easily the victim 
of tearful moods. He took a very dark view of the future of 
France, and was convinced, among other things, that the 
country would never be able to bear the burden of the payment 
of the milliards, and that it would be forced by us into a state 
of desperation. It was pleasant to deal with him as he was a 
quick-witted man of affairs. His successor, Rémusat, gave 
the impression of an old dried-up Professor, and was even weaker 
as Foreign Minister, but he had lived more in good society 
than Jules Favre. 

At the time at which I was sent back to Paris the condition 
of France was regarded as very serious, not only by us but also 
by other nations and by wide circles in Franceitself. After the 
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shock and convulsions caused by the war the country had 
experienced a still worse blow through the events of the Com- 
mune. French credit had been badly hit. Many Frenchmen 
believed that their country would never recover, that they 
would have to be content with a small army, chiefly for use as 
Gensdarmes, that the country would fall in pieces, England 
taking Normandy again, and Belgium also appropriating some 
regions. Opinions as to the form of Government to be chosen 
differed widely. Fora period after the defeat the Bonapartists 
seemed to have no chances, while the Orleanists cherished hopes 
of reviving the absolute legitimist monarchy if only they could 
achieve that fusion of their ranks for which they were sedulously 
working. In the newly-elected Chamber there were a great 
number who favoured a Monarchy. Although the Republic 
under Gambetta had undeniable successes to its credit, it had 
had finally to conclude peace and agree to the heavy debt ; it 
had, moreover, allowed the Commune to come into existence. 
Many people had become disenchanted with it in consequence. 
What would happen to the country no one really could say. 
Bismarck was not anxious for the Monarchy ; he thought that 
this would make it easier for France to conclude alliances. 
As mentioned before, he would have preferred to see the return 
of the Emperor. 

For us the essential thing was that we should get our 
money. As to the dates by which the payments should be 
made different opinions prevailed among us. One view was 
that it would be desirable to extend the time, as was done in 
1815, so as to continue the occupation of French territory as 
long as possible. This view was supported by those who 
asserted that neither could 5 milliards be quickly paid off nor 
would it be desirable for us to be in receipt of the money too 
quickly. 


The problem of deciding the total amount to be levied on 
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France was by no means an easy one. Bismarck’s aim was to 
fix a sum which would be high enough to damage France but 
not high enough to seem to the country impossible or to force 
it into a condition of despair. As adviser Bismarck had called 
in—over and above Camphausen and Delbriick—the banker 
Bleichréder, and, as a clever financier and a man who knew 
France well, Count Guido Henckel, Prefect of Metz. Opinions 
differed very widely and, with the exception of Count Henckel, 
all were in favour of a sum under 5 milliards; the decision 
come to after long deliberation was to demand 7 milliards, but 
with the intention of coming down to 5. In addition Paris 
would have to pay 200,000,000 francs as indemnity for the 
Germans driven out of France at the beginning of the war. 

I have often heard Bismarck describe his negotiations with 
the French over the Peace conditions; he used to say that 
when it came to specifying the number of milliards, the sum was 
so high, he could not name it out loud—he wrote it down and 
pushed it over to Thiers. The latter on catching sight of the 
figure jumped up out of his chair as though he had been bitten 
by a mad dog and began to shout and storm, passing from the 
threat that it meant despair to France to pleadings and appeals 
to the noble heart of the King ; he was so confused and excited 
that Bismarck began to talk German, and a long time passed 
before the discussion could be proceeded with quietly. Bis- 
marck really thought the old man would have liked to go for 
him! Pouyer-Quertier told me that the Chancellor im- 
portuned them terribly with his invitations to drink cognac, 
several bottles of which he had placed upon the table; he 
(Pouyer-Quertier) was evidently impressed by the ascendancy 
and the originality of the Chancellor. Underlying all his 
accounts of incident there was the mental admission : Bismarck 
is a devil of a fellow! 1 


_ 1 Mordskerl (literally ‘‘ Murder’s-fellow ”’), a colloquialism which 
might be translated alternatively—‘‘ an out-and-outer,” or ‘a won- 
derful chap.” [Tr.] 
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As regarded the question of the cession of territory Bismarck 
did not wish to go to such lengths as later was the case. As, 
however, Moltke took up his stand very emphatically over Metz, 
and the Kaiser decided in this direction, he acquiesced. When, 
in the course of the negotiations, someone questioned him as to 
what would happen about Metz, he replied : ‘“‘ I fear we have it 
on our necks already!’’ Iam convinced that we should have 
been able to get Belfort as well, if Moltke had insisted on it 
energetically. One has, however, to take the whole political 
position into consideration. The Neutrals were beginning to 
get uncomfortable and France, moreover, was being led by 
Gambetta and Chanzy in a direction which threatened the 
continuation of the war. 

Bismarck felt that he was acting wisely in bringing matters 
to a decision with all possible speed, and I am inclined to agree 
as to this ; in opposition to the views of most soldiers, I have 
maintained that he handled the matter in the right way. I 
even go so far as to declare that the prompt agreement as to 
peace was one of the masterpieces of his whole career. He had 
formed the conviction that it would be a matter of days only, 
and, knowing the French and their national vanity through 
and through, he made use of the occupation of Paris to hasten 
on the decision. He promised them that as soon as they 
agreed to the terms the city would be vacated, and his calcula- 
tions were so well founded that our occupation had only to last 
another twenty-four hours. The Kaiser was by no means 
content with the terms of the Capitulation of Paris, and in the 
army there was general dissatisfaction and disappointment. 
For nearly five months the siege had been in progress, accom- 
panied by a good deal of hardship and some serious fighting, and 
all our men had looked forward eagerly to the moment of the 
surrender and had dreamt of a comfortable and enjoyable time 
in the world-famous city which they had daily before their eyes ; 
the Kaiser had wanted to make a triumphal entry—as in 
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1814, when he himself had been present '—with a thanksgiving 
service in the Palacedela Concorde. He had yielded, however, 
although displeased, and unfortunately had also agreed to the 
Capitulation negotiations being conducted not by Moltke but 
by Bismarck without any officer being present. It sounds 
incredible, but itis the fact. This was Bismarck’s revenge upon 
the General Staff, with whom he had lived in feud ever since 
Rheims. I am convinced that the Kaiser never forgave Bis- 
marck this; as things were, he did not deign to visit the heart 
of Paris, but merely passed through the Bois de Boulogne and 
past a section of the Enceinte. 

In spite of all that, however, I must say that Bismarck 
handled matters well. It must not be forgotten, moreover, 
that in Germany there was a great desire that the war should 
be brought to an end, and that this feeling had been widely 
expressed ; and feminine influence in high quarters had been 
brought to bear both upon the Kaiser and the Crown Prince. 
The troops would assuredly have gone on fighting with the same 
devotion had the war beencontinued, but generally speaking they 
had had enough of it, and, even if they were reluctant to make 
the admission, most of them wished to see it finished. Our 
heavy loss in officers had a depressing effect upon men’s spirits. 
If this was not so in my case, there was no great virtue in the 
fact. I had gone through the war in the most favourable 
circumstances, with as much to eat as I could want every day, 
without once having to bivouac, as fit as a fiddle all the time ; 
I had been in the very midst of events, had had interesting and 
noteworthy experiences, had been able to render some service, 
and had received overwhelmingly generous recognition there- 
for, and I had neither wife nor child to think of at home; it 
would have been simply disgraceful, therefore, if I, a man of 
eight-and-thirty, had not been able to keep up my spirits. 


1 William I. received his “ baptism of fire” on French soil in that 
year, and entered Paris with the Allies. [Tr.] 
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September 2. 

I left this morning at 8 o’clock by the Strasburg train. The 
French Government had placed a separate coupé at my dis- 
posal. At the Embassy everyone was sorry to see me go; we 
had worked hard together for two and a half months, and each 
and all assured me how glad they would have been to continue 
to have me as their Chief. 


1 A few days later Count Waldersee accompanied Kaiser William I, 
to Salzburg to meet the Emperor of Austria, who had with him his 
youngest brother as well as Count Beust, Count Julius Andrassy and 
other Austro-Hungarian political notabilities. The members of Kaiser 
William’s staff were loaded with orders ; Count Waldersee records this 
in his entry for Sept. 8, adding, however: “ The Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s whole suite and especially his brother wish us all to the devil ! 
er 
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CHAPTER V 


KAISER WILLIAM I., AND THE GERMANY OF 1873-1888—SOME 
GLIMPSES AND REFLECTIONS 


Count Waldersee in December, 1873, is Appointed Chief of the General 
Staff of the roth Army Corps, under Prince Albrecht of Prussia, 
the Kaiser’s Nephew—The Kaiser’s Frank Comments—Some 
Years Later, January, 1878: A Bleak New Year’s Outlook— 
After Another Long Uneventful Interval, 1878-1882, Waldersee 
Becomes Moltke’s Deputy and Prop, as Quartermaster-General of 
the German Army—Early Impressions of Prince William, the 
Future Kaiser William II.—An Evening with the Crown Prince and 
Princess—Their Relations with their Eldest Son—Prince William 
and Prince Henry—Germany’s Position Imperilled: “‘I See a 
Future for Us only in a Great War in which We Lastingly Cripple 
an Opponent, France or Russia ’’—Prince William’s Intended 
Stand Against Gambling—The Little Tea-Parties at Their Majesties’ 
—Prince William and the Foreign Office : His Feud with his Father 
Intensified—Prince William’s Desire for War—The Crown Prince’s 
Malady—The Calling in of Dr. Morell Mackenzie—‘‘ A Very 
Accomplished Humbug ’’—The “ Incredible State of Affairs at 
San Remo’’—Kaiser William I. taken Ill1—The Old Kaiser’s 
Death. 


[During the years 1871-3 Count Waldersee was Colonel in Command of 
the 13th Uhlan Regiment. The pages in which the Count records his 
experiences during the ’Seventies and ’Etghties ave concerned mainly 
with persons and events of no great interest or importance outside Germany. 
The extracts which follow bear mostly upon Kaiser William I. and his son 
and grandson, and on the author's relations with them and with Bismarck 
and Moltke. 


Lantenbach, December 17, 1873. 
On December 15th I became engaged to be married,! and on the 
following day I was notified of my appointment as Chief of 


1 To the widow of Prince Friedrich zu Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Augustenburg—an American lady, née Marie Esther Lee. 
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the General Staff of the roth Army Corps. Thus I had two 
events to report formally to the Kaiser. . . . On the afternoon 
of the 2oth I journeyed to Berlin. 

The Kaiser had been suffering for some weeks and was 
receiving few visitors, but I was at once admitted on presenting 
myself at the Palace early on the 21st. I had seen him last in 
September at the great parade in Hanover, and he was then 
looking fresher and more vigorous than ever. Now I observed 
a great change, unfortunately. He received me seated—a thing 
he used never to do—and he was wearing civilian clothes and a 
little black cap. Except when travelling, the Kaiser has been 
seen in civilian clothes by only a few, and it was a sign of a very 
friendly, I might almost say fatherly, attitude towards one to 
be thus received. He looked well enough as far as his face was 
concerned, but his voice was weak and he gave a general impres- 
sion of great exhaustion. I announced first my appointment ; 
he gave me his hand and spoke as follows : “ I have had very 
much pleasure in being able to give you this new post, with 
which you will assume a great responsibility. I have used you 
so much already, and you have always won my fullest approval, 
so it is with full confidence that I now call on your services in 
this new field. During the war you ‘ prompted ’ one Prince to 
good effect, now I want you to act as ‘prompter’ to my nephew. 
He has excellent qualities, but he has many shortcomings as a 
soldier. He was still very young when he was given command of 
a regiment, but he took it on with ardour ; as Commander of a 
Brigade he gave very little satisfaction, but now I have heard 
tomy delight that he has shown more keenness in command of a 
Division. I have hada very serious talk with him and have 
impressed it upon him that now he has no one over him his 
position has become much more responsible and also much more 
difficult. I have also told him that he can rely on you and that 
he must do nothing without your advice. Don’t make his 
work too easy forhim. When I became a General in Command 
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I was very grateful to my Chief of the General Staff for initiat- 
ing me thoroughly into everything.’”’ He gave me his hand again, 
and said: “ You will fulfil your task right well. . . .” 

I left the Palace filled with sadness. My good old Master 
had made so melancholy an impression upon me. Perhaps I 
should never see him again! His thoroughgoing zest for his 
duties and his cordial sympathy with me in my private affairs, 
despite his own condition of physical pain, are assuredly fine 
illustrations of his admirable character God grant him many 
years still of life! A better and kindlier Master I shall never 
have—what have I not had to thank him for ! 


Hanover, January 1, 1878. 

The bad weather of the beginning of the year might almost 
seem to be connected with the outlook in the world. Here 
also the aspect of things is dismal and the future is wrapt in 
obscurity. . . . One cause of weighty anxiety lies in the great 
age of the Kaiser and in the political ideas of his son. I fear 
that much trouble will result therefrom. In the army also 
things do not seem to go well. The army in itself is all right, 
in as excellent a condition as ever and at all times ready for 
battle. We have, however, too many elderly Generals in 
command and apparently no good material for replacing them. 
A prompt and drastic clearance is necessary. Field-Marshal 
Moltke is ageing perceptibly and is no longer quite equal to 
his duties, and he has no obvious successor—at least none 
marked out by the voice of the army. .. . 


F| e e e e ~ 


Berlin, January 6, 1882. 
I have taken up my new post.! Field-Marshal Moltke 


+ As Quartermaster-General, in which capacity he acted as right- 
hand man to Moltke, whom he was later to succeed as Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army. 
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presented the Chiefs of the Department to me and intimated 
to them that I was in authority over them. I then made the 
rounds of the entire big house and had the individual officers 
in the various departments introduced to me. I dined at the 
Chancellor’s to-day. He was extraordinarily friendly and 
cordial. 


December 6, 1883. 
Prince William 1 came to me to-day in order to post himself 
up in regard to the French frontier forts, which led to a long 
military and political discussion. I have now seen the Prince 
a good many times and have begun to make up my mind about 
him. He is more than ordinarily vigorous, and he goes into 
everything he takes up thoroughly and conscientiously. He 
seems to have a good deal of his grandfather about him. If 
his parents have aimed at training him to be a Constitutional 
Monarch ready to bow to therule of a parliamentary majority 
they have failed. The very opposite would seem to be the 
result. 
December 11, 1883. 
Bismarck sent me word by his son that he wanted me to 
come and see him. I found him suffering a good deal and in 
a subdued mood owing to the pain. He talked—at first in a 
low voice, afterwards in his old style, however—about our 
relations with Russia, and opened out such wide perspectives 
that I do not dare to write them down. . 


April 14, 1884. 
Gladstone’s line of policy is bringing England back into 
notice more and more. Bismarck’s opinion is that the con- 
ditions in England are making swiftly fora Republic. . . 


May io, 1884. 
I heard the news that I am on the 15th to accompany 


1 The future Kaiser William II. 
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Prince William to St. Petersburg for the Celebration of the 
coming of age of the Heir to the Throne. 


May 15, 1884. 
This evening at 11 o'clock we start for St. Petersburg. 
Prince William has his Court Marshal, von Liebenau, with him 
and both his aides-de-camp. . . . So that we shall be five in 
allngid 


Berlin, May 28, 1884. 
It was very interesting to me to accompany Prince William. 
I have been a good deal alone with him and he has talked with 
the greatest freedom to me of various matters, including his 
family affairs. . . . I can sum up by saying that he justifies our 
very best hopes for the future. He will grow into the right man 
to maintain Gcermany’s power—perhaps to increase it... . 


June to, 1884. 

Dinner in the New Palace! with Marie. An atmosphere 
of depression prevails there, which was noticed even by Marie, 
who knows very little about the internal feud. The Crown 
Prince is naturally disappointed at having to wait so long for 
the Throne. For the last ten, indeed for the last fifteen, years, 
he has disliked the notion of his father living to such a great 
age. Under the influence of his ambitious wife he began busying 
himself much with plans for the future, with his mind full of 
Liberal ideas; now we have gradually become so Liberal 
without his help that there remains scarcely anything for him 
to do, so that he himself often becomes anxious lest he may not 
have to tackle the task of working the machine backward again. 
The Chancellor, who can’t bear the Crown Princess, and whom, 
therefore, the Crown Prince no doubt cannot bear in return, 


1 The New Palace was the residence of the Crown Prince, later the 
Emperor Frederick. 
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continues to rise in the esteem of the world, which is unanimous 
in feeling that the might of Germany is such as no Great Power 
has attained since the first Napoleon. This makes it difficult 
for the Crown Prince to establish a position for himself. The 
mental ascendancy of his wife has come to be a great misfortune. 
Out of a simple, brave and honourable Prince of a good Prussian 
disposition she has made a weak man who has no confidence in 
himself, who is no longer outspoken and honourable ; who 
no longer thinks like a Prussian. She has taken from him 
even his faith. The Prince, in fact, no longer has any opinions 
of his own ; he listens to everyone and agrees always with the 
latest comer. If he expresses a definite view, he will assert 
just the contrary to-morrow. His grown-up children have no 
illusions as to the state of things, they are able to see it for 
themselves every day. 

This results in very arduous conditions for Prince William. 
To his grief he is able to see quite clearly that his mother has 
not become a Prussian Princess but has remained an English- 
woman—not merely as regards habits of life but in her heart, 
especially in relation to political matters. He knows that she 
is consciously in favour of English interests as against Prussian 
and German. With his own out-and-out Prussian feeling this 
hurts him deeply, and he often finds it difficult to curb his fiery 
temperament. 

As in every Court with a weak head to it, intrigues are rife 
in ours. For some time past an effort has been in progress to 
create a new environment for the Crown Prince, and now at last 
they have succeeded in getting rid of the latest and worst of 
his evil counsellors, Herr von Normann. The Crown Princess 
herself brought the matter to a climax. His successor is Graf 
Radolinski, until now our diplomatic representative in Weimar ; 
I regard the choice as a very good one... . 

Prince William on his return was received most cordially by 
everyone except his parents. They had had to listen to too 
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much praise of him—him whom they regard as their ill-guided, 
ungrateful son. They are jealous of him. Whoever would 
ingratiate himself with them must speak ill of him. ... 


October 7, 1884. 

I have felt greatly pleased over the manceuvres. The plan 
was mine. The Field-Marshal had no say in them at all, 
therefore I had the whole responsibility for them and all went 
excellently, so that I earned a good deal of praise. . . . I had 
sent out Prince William before the first of the manceuvres 
began, and I got him to send me reports concerning a part of the 
field which I myself did not visit. The Crown Prince abstained 
from so much as enquiring: ‘“‘ Where is my son and what is he 
doing ?’’ And when in the course of the manceuvres the latter 
came back to me, as he had occasion to do several times, his 
father almost ignored his presence, busying himself instead 
with Prince Henry who belonged to his Staff. And in this 
connection I must record it to Prince William’s credit that he 
did not allow anyone to see how he felt his father’s unfriendli- 
ness, but carried out his duties in the best style, showing an 
open mind, much intelligence and ardour. .. . 


December 26, 1884. 
Yesterday Prince William spent a long time with me and 
gave me a whole heap of memoranda bearing on the English 
expedition against Khartoum. The Prince has taken up an 
attitude strongly against England, a quite natural reaction for 
the most part against the efforts of his mother to make Anglo- 
maniacs of her children. . . . 


January 16, 1885. 
At 3 o’clock Prince William came and remained with me for 
an hour and a half. I believe, in truth, that he has learnt to 
place some faith in me; he talks about very delicate family 
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matters, and Iam almost afraid he is not cautious enough in his 
intercourse with other people. . . . I have advised him more 
than once not to confide fully in anyone lest he should lose 
his independence. He is a singular young man, but is giving 
proof already of a resolute character and that is the essential 
thing. . . . Perhaps he is not endowed with heart to an exces- 
sive degree, but just that is an excellent thing both for him and 
for our future. In his outward bearing he is attractive and 
sympathetic. 


January 26, 1885. 

With Marie to dinner at the Crown Prince’s ; it was quite a 
family gathering, only the three youngest daughters being 
present, in addition to the Crown Prince and Princess. The 
pair were extraordinarily friendly. The Crown Princess 
wanted information from me on a number of questions con- 
nected with the care of the wounded in war, and we exchanged 
our views on this subject, to which she has evidently given 
some attention. She ended by giving me a list of queries 
which must lead to our having some further discussions. 
Whether she had any ulterior motives, I cannot yet say. She 
is taken up also with the Expedition to Khartoum... .! 


February 2, 1885. 

The relations between Prince William and his parents are 
becoming more and more accentuated. On Saturday ata 
farewell dinner of the Ist Regiment of Guards the Crown Prince 
took occasion—in fact, went out of his way—to represent hisson 
before all the officers and guests as being immature and lacking 
in judgment. The Prince, although beyond himself with 
anger, maintained his composure outwardly. There is only 
oneopinion on the subject, namely, that Prince William behaved 
very sensibly and that the Crown Prince was incredibly at 
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fault. I have advised Prince William to keep as calm as he 
possibly can in such situations, but I doubt to what extent he 
can, especially as I am convinced that his parents are out to 
make a scandal and want to bring things to the point of a 
breach. . . 


February 8, 1885. 

I have had some very interesting days. Prince William 
had been commissioned by the Kaiser to perform the ceremony 
of christening a corvette in Kiel. We went there together on 
the 6th and were received by Prince Henry. It was delightful 
to see how fond the two brothers are of each other and how 
close the tie is between them. One could see how they rejoiced 
to be together—a better relationship between brothers would 
scarcely be possible. It remains a riddle why the parents, who 
ought to be proud of their sons, bear themselves so ill towards 
them. Prince Henry, in the course of a talk about Prince 
William, said to me in tones of real enthusiasm: ‘“‘ I know 
exactly what my brother means to me and I hope that I shall 
be able to give him proof of my attachment to him and that he 
will make good use of me. We both take our stand on firm 
religious ground, as is right for Hohenzollerns.” 


October 15, 1885. 

I am coming back again to the conviction that Europe is 
now in no normal condition and that our position especially is 
much imperilled. Hitherto we have had the benefit of Bis- 
marck’s cleverness, always contracting the right alliances for 
us, though only at the cost of much pains. Can this continue ? 
I see a future for us only in a Great War in which we lastingly 
cripple an opponent, France or Russia—but how can we ask for 
anything of this kind from a Kaiser of eighty-eight or from the 
septuagenarian Chancellor? It must wait for a more oppor- 
tunemoment. The right time for settling accounts with France 
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was in 1873 or 1874, when we saw that the country was picking 
up again and full of the thought of revenge, and in the case of 
Russia we should have moved towards the end of the Russo- 
Turkish War, when we might have set England fighting 
against her also. Unless there should be a great war, the only 
way out of our dilemma will be through internal commotion, 
preferably revolutions in France or Russia. . 


November 17, 1885. 

The relations between Prince William and his parents, 
especially his mother, threaten to take on a serious character. 
Unfortunately, I have been seeing him very seldom owing to his 
protracted absence on a shooting expedition, so that I have 
heard nothing of these differences from his side and have had 
no opportunity of exercising a calming influence over him. 
Without any doubt the parents are chiefly to blame, but on 
the other hand the Prince has been very inconsiderate and 
above all very indiscreet in his utterances regarding his mother. 
My advice that he should be sent away has not been followed ; 
were the Crown Prince now suddenly to become Kaiser there 
would be nothing for it but to station him in some remote 
garrison. It has not left a goodimpression that Prince William, 
although now in command of a regiment, should be continually 
away from Potsdam. The mere fact of his going off to Austria 
to shoot just after his appointment in Carlsruhe was displeasing 
to the Kaiser and he has expressed himself on the subject. I 
am not quite clear as to all the circumstances, but to my regret 
I perceive clearly that an impression prevails that the Prince’s 
development has not been satisfactory during the last half year. 


November 22, 1885. 
Prince William visited me yesterday. He was very reason- 
able and was anxious for my advice upon a matter in regard to 
which I shall gladly help him. He has the laudable intention, 
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namely, of taking his stand against the gambling which just 
now is very much in vogue and which results in many mis- 
fortunes. This will involve measures against the Union Club 
which is the brooding ground of this gambling. Just here, 
however, a rather delicate point is reached. . . . The founders 
of the Club, the Herzog von Ratibor among them, were far- 
sighted enough to secure the patronage of the Kaiser, and have 
therefore made an attack on it very difficult. While encourag- 
ing the Prince in his designs, I have strongly impressed on the 
Prince the need of moving very cautiously. He could scarcely 
find a better opportunity to make himself popular in the 
widest circles than in a campaign against gambling, against the 
Club in question, and against a certain clique which unluckily 
stands in the eyes of the world for the most distinguished 
circle of Berlin society. 


January 24, 1886. 


The little tea-parties given by Their Majesties are not much 
known about, owing to the very limited circle of the persons 
invited to them, and a wrong impression about them prevails 
therefore. The charm of this institution consists in the fact 
that one meets the Kaiser and Kaiserin quite informally and 
without any constraint. We meet in the small single-windowed 
room on the ground-floor, west of the entrance ; the Kaiserin 
is brought in on her wheel-chair and takes her place by a small 
round table, to which she bids us ; to her left a chair is placed 
for the Kaiser. Presently the Kaiser appears, greeting each 
individual guest very cordially. Tea is now served, followed 
by Mandarin oranges, a glass of wine, and finally ices. The talk 
as a rule is general and is led by the Kaiserin very adroitly ; 
often, however, either the Kaiser or the Kaiserin indulges in a 
particular conversation with the person seated nearest to 
theme? 
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Berlin, September 20, 1886. 
Many people say that Bismarck is growing more powerful 
than ever, as he and the Crown Princess have come to an under- 
standing with each other. I don’t believe it. She hates him 
as well as his eldest son. The only way in which they could 
become reconciled would be by Bismarck’s abandoning Prince 
William ; but I scarcely believe he will do this. . . 


November 19, 1886. 
The Crown Princess arrived back in Berlin early to-day, 
so the conflicts within the Royal family will now soon begin 
again. Prince William, who has paid me a long visit, observed 
with reference to this subject: “ Everything goes on all right 
with my father alone; now, however, a new era begins 
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again. ... 


December 6, 1886. 

Once again has a difference broken out between Prince 
William and his parents, or, more accurately, between them 
and the Kaiser over the Prince. A considerable time since 
the latter told me he intended during the winter to take on work 
in the Foreign Office. The preliminary steps in this direction 
have now been taken, but the Crown Prince and Princess are 
extremely annoyed about it, regard the arrangement as un- 
heard of, useless, and I don’t know what else. The Crown 
Prince has written to the Chancellor on the subject ! but has 
had a very firm reply from him... . 


February 15, 1887. 
Prince William is very keen on the idea of war and regrets 
that things seem now to look more pacific. He was pleased 


1 This letter is printed in the third volume of Bismarck’s Auto- 
biography, entitled in the English edition ; ‘‘ More Chapters from Bis- 
marck’s Life.” [Tr.] 
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when I expressed to him my opinion that the enlargement of 
our army will soon set the stone rolling. He wants me to give 
my advice to the Chancellor; should the latter consult me, I 
shall not fail to do so. The Prince has a wrong idea about the 
Chancellor in this connection. Bismarck recently has taken to 
saying that he would welcome war, but that owing to the Kaiser 
he cannot work for it. The truth is that the Chancellor himself 
does not want it... . 


May 15, 1887. 

The Crown Prince and Princess are back again from Ems ; 
unfortunately the cure has not helped the Crown Prince at all. 
An operation will have to follow, one not very serious in itself 
but needing a long time to heal. 

People are telling me that I am regarded by the Chancellor 
(and indeed in wider circles) as the leader of the so-called 
War Party, and by no means favourably, as the Chancellor 
is most anxious to avoid war. I shall soon begin myself to 
believe that I am a thoroughly bad man! What will be 
brought up against me next? ... 


May 24, 1887. 
An English physician takes a more favourable view of the 
Crown Prince’s ailment, and in consequence a happier feeling 
now prevails... . 


June 6, 1887. 

For weeks past a dispute has been in progress over the 
journey to England for the Queen’s Jubilee. The Queen 
[Queen Victoria] wishes Prince William to have a quite small 
suite, while the Kaiser wants to send a General with him; the 
Crown Princess naturally sides with her mother. It is now pro- 
posed in view of the suffering condition of the Crown Prince that 
Prince William shall represent the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, 
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however, also proceeding to England in order to go through the 
cure of Dr. Mackenzie. Upon this there have been explosions 
of anger from the Crown Princess, protests and telegrams from 
every direction ; Queen Victoria has telegraphed several times 
concerning the number of aides-de-camp. Sensible people 
will scarcely believe it, but so itis. The refrain from all sides 
continues to be to the effect that Prince William is being treated 
unkindly by his parents, and that naturally he is becoming more 
and more alienated from them. . . 

Yesterday I was with Prince and Princess William in the 
Marble Palace. I walked up and down for a long time with the 
Princess alone, and we came to discuss the serious aspect of 
the situation. As to the Crown Prince’s malady, opinions 
differ more than ever. Many things, in any case, go to show 
that Dr. Mackenzie is a very accomplished humbug. 

Princess William is a sincere, excellent woman; she was 
certainly giving me her real feeling when she said that she 
wished from her heart that the Kaiser might continue to live, 
and that Prince William is still too young to wear the crown. I 
remarked to her that the Prince might often err in his youthful 
impetuosity but that he would be a succss in essential matters, 
thanks to his many good qualities... . 

It was a great pleasure to me to spend some hours in this 
inner circle of the Court. One felt that one was in a family 
circle in which there was no trace of stiff etiquette or of courtier- 
like insincerity or of enmity. . . . 


November 7, 1887. 
Prince William came to me to-day at II a.m.; he told me 
that the news of the Crown Prince was really bad and that by 
the Kaiser’s command he was off to San Remo to-day in order 
to find out the truth as to his father’s condition. The Crown 
Prince is deeply to be felt for. All the hopes which he has 
cherished for some time past are destroyed at once, It does 
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not seem to meright that Prince William should go toSan Remo. 
He can’t help, and should he try to get rid of the English 
physician against his mother’s will he must fail in the effort ; 
he will only give occasion for excited scenes and cause more 
distress to his father, already an object for so much pity. . . + 


November 26, 1887. 

Prince William told me that he sent a letter to his father by 
Prince Henry in which he spoke about the question of repre- 
senting the Kaiser. The Crown Prince on reading it broke into 
tears, and eventually it transpired that the Crown Princess had 
suppressed the letter from the Chancellor in which news of the 
arrangement made for the representation was officially com- 
municated to the Crown Prince. From all one has heard, the 
most incredible state of affairs exists at San Remo, brought 
about by the Crown Princess who seems to be nearly off her 
head. It is even believed that she has been intriguing with the 
Orleans family against us. . 


February 10, 1888. 
Yesterday the operation on the Crown Prince was per- 
formed ; it was carried through successfully, but unfortunately 
it has not made any change in his malady. Judging by his 
general condition they give him only a few months to live. 
What must be the feelings of the Crown Princess! . 


February 25, 1888. 
Prince William has been to see me frequently these last few 
days; he wants, after the funeral in Karlsruhe to which the 
Kaiser is sending him, to proceed to San Remo, to see his 
father. He is convinced, if he were to announce his coming from 
here, that the Crown Princess would raise a strong opposition 
to his visit, so he would prefer to arrive unexpectedly. 
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February 27, 1888. 

It is still uncertain whether Prince William will go to San 
Remo ; the Kaiserin is against it, but does not dare to say so to 
the Prince to his face, so she has deputed this task to Albedyll, 
who has little inclination to undertake it. I am continually 
having it brought before me how Prince William is gaining in 
influence and in particular how much afraid most people are 
of him ; he can’t be so bitter, however, as they like to make 
out. 


March 2, 1888. 

Prince William is back in San Remo, and apparently has 
come into sharp collision with the Crown Princess. She seems 
to be scarcely responsible for her actions any more, so fanatical 
she has become in her notion that her husband is not seriously 
ill. She is coming in for severe blame on all sides. Loé? 
is one of her few supporters ; it is certainly noble of him to go 
the whole way with her. I much regret, however, that he is in 
San Remo as he is making many enemies by his presence there. 
The Crown Princess has just now devised a mad scheme—she 
has forced her husband to request the Kaiser to send Prince 
William on from San Remo to Rome. The underlying idea is 
to show the world that the Crown Prince is far from being 
alarmingly ill. In order to play this comedy, Prince William, 
fresh from a funeral and from his father’s death-bed, is to go 
on a visit to Rome and there to allow himself to be féted, no 
thought being given to the difficulties which, through the King 
and the Pope, confront every visitor to Rome, to say nothing 
of a future German Emperor. The Kaiser realized the im- 
possibility of this at once and refused... . 


March 7, 1888. 
I heard this afternoon only that the Kaiser was seriously 
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ill. Prince William notified me of his return and that he wanted 
to have a talk with me this evening at the Palace. When I 
arrived, there was great commotion ; the Kaiser was very weak 
and the doctors say that this time he won’t recover. 


March to, 1888. 

I shall try to write down the great impressions and 
experiences of the last two days : 

Already on the 8th the doctors were of opinion that the 
end was imminent. The Kaiser was growing weaker and weaker, 
had little appetite and above all had little sleep. His mental 
faculties were slowly going, although they often reasserted 
themselves fully and his hearing in particular was incredibly 
acute. At 8 in the evening he recognized the Grand Duchess 
[of Baden] as well as Prince William and the Chancellor, who 
now asked for and obtained a signature. Until this afternoon 
the process of sinking had been slow ; towards 5 o’clock Prince 
William brought Herr Koegel, the Court preacher, to the Kaiser, 
then great weakness set in and the pulse stopped beating. The 
doctors believed death to be close at hand, the Kaiserin was 
wheeled in on her chair, the family assembled together, and 
then we also were allowed to come in. 

Affecting scenes followed. In his small and but dimly- 
lit bedroom lay the Kaiser on his narrow camp-bed, his face 
turned towards us and towards the window. By his head, 
near the wall on which hung a crucifix, stood Dr. Leuthold and 
Dr. Timann, and by his side two servants, with Dr. Lauer by 
his feet. The Kaiser had a white jacket on and a red silk scarf 
round his neck; his head inclined forward and turned a little 
sideways. The Kaiserin had had her wheel-chair moved right 
up to the bed, so that her left hand rested upon it and could 
hold the Kaiser’s left hand and so that she could fix her gaze 
on him. In front of her stood the Grand Duchess who made it 
possible for them to communicate (the Kaiserin’s voice is so 
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weak that she could not make herself understood), and then, 
somewhat to one side, Prince William, with his wife a little 
behind him. We were permitted to go forward so that I came 
quite close to the bed; the Chancellor and the Field-Marshal 
had now appeared and the little room was quite full. We began 
to feel the Kaiser was breathing his last. One heard only 
Weeping, interrupted by short prayers from Koegel, who 
stood near the foot of the bed to the left, and the Kaiser’s 
death-rattle which did not stop but went on by fits and 
starts. 

The Kaiser kept his eyes closed ; the light of a lamp came 
and went in such a way that we could see his face distinctly, 
it was not altered in any essential detail, theSovereign manifestly 
was not suffering much pain. Gradually more strength seemed 
to return, his words became more distinct and some movements 
of the hands were noticeable. After one of Koegel’s prayers he 
said, ‘“‘ Das ist schén,’” ‘“‘ That is fine”’; after another, “ Das 
ist recht,” and once, “‘ Amen.’”’ The Grand Duchess said to him : 
‘““ Mama is here, she has taken your left hand in hers ”’—“ Die 
Mama ist da, sie hat deine linke Hand gefasst”’ ; then, at times: 
“ Are you in pain?” or ‘‘ Would you like a sip of wine?” 
Once he answered quite distinctly the question ‘‘ Do you under- 
stand what I am saying?” with the words: “ Ja, freilich”’— 
“Yes, of course’’; and when given some wine and asked 
whether he liked it, he said ‘“‘ Das kann ich nicht behaupten ”’—- 
“Tam not sure.” } 

Perhaps after an hour it became clear to everyone that 
death was not yet at hand. To the Kaiser apparently the 
consciousness of this returned. He remarked that there were 
a good many people round his bed. Referring to Koegel’s 


1 The reader who knows any German will be interested to see the 
exact words used. Colloquialisms of the kind are difficult to render 
faithfully in idiomatic English. [Tr.] 
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prayers, he said: “ This must be an hour of Devotion.” 1 
Then he said something to the effect that we could go, and 
silently the room became empty. 

At 7 o’clock the pulse was still beating, and immediately 
afterwards the Kaiser asked for a glass of champagne, and then 
took some broth. There was a revival of hope. Dr. Leuthold 
said, however, that an improvement was impossible. After 
some little time the Kaiser began speaking again, more dis- 
tinctly, too, and almost exclusively upon the political situation 
and the subject of war. He said, among other things: “I 
am not afraid of war, if I am constrained into it.”” There was 
much talk about the French Army and its organization ; then 
of his own Treaty obligations, and of the Tsar Alexander, in 
which connection came some such phrases as: ‘I hope he will 
not break his word.’’ On the Grand Duchess saying to him: 
“ You have told us such a lot of interesting things, perhaps you 
will now rest a little?’ he replied: ‘“‘ Dazu habe ich jetat 
keine Zeit ’’—“ IT have no time for that now,” and continued. 
Then gradually the voice became less clear, the thoughts more 
confused, and the breaths were shorter. At about 10 o'clock 
the Kaiserin withdrew and then the rest of the family; I 
remained in the aides-de-camp room with those who were on 
duty. 

I went repeatedly to the half-open door; now and again 
one of the doctors or a servant would come out to tell us aides- 
de-camp how things went, so that I know also about the night 
hours. For an hour perhaps there was quiet, then the unrest 
returned and especially the talking, which with slight inter- 
missions went on until nearly 3 o’clock in the morning, but 
becoming ever less and less intelligible. It is noteworthy, 
however, that throughout the whole time one thought pre- 


1 In a note written subsequently, the author adds that these words 
were uttered in a humorous way. 
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vailed : War with France and the nature of our alliance with! 
Russia. At first he dwelt more on the present, then gradually 
on the war of Liberation, and on this he continued speaking. 
The Kaiser uttered the names of many officers of that period 
who had stood in relationship to him. 

As Leuthold declared at 1 o’clock in the morning that there 
were then no signs of death being nigh, I returned home, but 
was summoned back at four. When I entered, the Kaiserin 
and the whole family were again present... . At last the 
end drew near. . . . As the clock struck half-past eight, the 
Kaiser stretched himself a little, his escaping breath could be 
heard distinctly; death had come. All knelt down, while 
Koegel uttered a beautiful prayer. It would be impossible 
to experience a more solemn moment. Never will it be 
forgotten. 

After a time the Kaiserin was wheeled out on her chair. 
While Prince William, the tears running down his cheeks, 
remained standing by the bedside, the other members of the 
family stooped down, one by one, to kiss the hand of the 
deceased Sovereign ; then the Prince motioned to us, and I 
was able to kneel down and imprint a last kiss on the hand 
already growing cold. 

My loss is great, infinitely great. A gracious master, who 
bestowed countless tokens of his goodwill upon me and my 
family, whom I had known from my youth up, with whom I 
lived through the great years of 1886-71, whose aide-de-camp 
I was from 1870 until 1876, and under whom I have served since 
1880 as General 4 la suite and aide-de-camp General, with whom, 
finally, I have been during these last years in such close associa- 
tion over official and unofficial matters alike, learning ever 
more and more to love and venerate him! Deep sorrow will 
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permeate the entire nation ; the whole world knows that one 
of the greatest figures of whom history tells has completed his 
earthly pilgrimage. We stand now suddenly on the threshold of 
a new era. May God protect the Fatherland ! 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK 
‘“‘THE NINETY-NINE DAYS’’: MARCH II—JUNE 16, 1888. 


The New Emperor’s Strange Telegram to his Son—Count Waldersee’s 
Advice to Crown Prince William: ‘‘ The New Imperial Couple 
Would Do so many Foolish Things. . . .’—-The Emperor’s two 
Possible Courses—The Emperor and Empress Arrive at Char- 
lottenburg—Bismarck’s Attitude—The Empress’s Edict: ‘‘ The 
Emperor Will Go to Berlin’-—The Emperor’s Pathetic Con- 
dition—Queen Victoria’s Arrival in Charlottenburg: ‘‘A Very 
Inopportune Visit ’’—Count Waldersee and the Crown Prince— 
Prince Henry‘s Wedding at Charlottenburg—The Emperor present : 
A Tragic Spectacle—‘‘ The Empress now Rules the Land ’’—The 
Emperor’s Death—Count Waldersee Takes Stock of his own 
Position—A Talk with Bismarck—Moltke Retires and Waldersee 
Takes His Place. 


March 11, 1888. 
IT was assumed that the Crown Prince 1, in view of the news of 
his father’s hopeless condition, would at once return ; he had 
distinctly intimated that he intended doing so, but soon tele- 
grams arrived announcing that he would await the death. 
After the death had come began the misguided steps. 

First, it was decided to move to Wiesbaden, but the Ministry 
declared that this was impossible: there could be question 
only of San Remo or Berlin. Upon this, the new Emperor 
sent word that the Crown Prince—as he now is—was not to act 
as his deputy ; an action which gives us the best measure of 


1Count Waldersee means, of course, the new Emperor. 
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his disregard and dislike for his son. To the latter, who had 
announced to him the Kaiser William’s death, there came back 
a telegram in the afternoon which went beyond all bounds 
in its frigidity ; it was couched in some such words as follows ; 
‘In deep grief over the death of my father, at which it was not 
granted to me, though it was to you, to be present. I express 
my confidence, on coming to the throne, that you will be an 
example to all of fidelity and obedience ! ”’ 

The new Sovereign contemplated calling himself Frederick 
III. as King of the Prussians; Frederick IV. as German 
Kaiser. The Chancellor is beyond himself over the Frederick 
IV. All the Princes would take it in bad part. The veto on 
his son’s acting as his deputy had to be referred to the Ministry, 
which decided, very correctly, that it was unconstitutional. . . . 

The departure from San Remo took place at last early on the 
roth, and the arrival at Charlottenburg is expected to-day. 
The Ministry, the Heads of Cabinet, and Eulenburg ? are located 
at Leipzig, which is a mistake, as only a Prussian city should 
have been chosen. 

Yesterday afternoon I first visited Princess William, who 
pressed me urgently to come often in order to help the Prince 
with my advice. Then I was for a long time with the Prince. . 

I spoke with the greatest frankness and to the following effect : 
The view which we had all held that it would be a misfortune 
if the Kaiser William died before the Crown Prince had been 
quite mistaken ; the new Imperial couple would do so many 
foolish things that the ground would be prepared for him 
(Prince William) in the best way. Therefore, it was merely a 
question of remaining quiet ; after a short interval the Emperor 
would have to invite him to represent him (at Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee). The less conspicuous he made himself, the less he 
demanded in the meantime, the better his position would be. 


» Prince Philip zu Eulenburg. 
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He admitted all this fully, and left me in the friendliest fashion, 
expressing the hope that we should have much to do with each 
other. 

To what extent the death of the Kaiser William will affect 
my own fortunes—that is a question which I have only to-day 
begun to consider. If the new Emperor were well, I should, 
of course, have to go, but as things stand, he will scarcely find 
time, I think, to trouble himself about me. It would be 
another matter if Bismarck, perhaps in order to make himself 
agreeable to the new Emperor, were to decide on my removal. 
But Bismarck also will say to himself that the new régime 
can only be of short duration. 

If the Emperor lives on for a time he must change the 
Chancellor and both the Heads of the Cabinet and find three 
men who, in league with the Empress, will carry out the comedy 
that the sick Emperor is to be regarded as the one who rules. 
Great harm may be done if the Reichstag is dissolved and a 
distinctly worse one elected—this will be a blow difficult to 
make good. The Chancellor will, doubtless, be willing to 
remain on, but in view of the Empress’s animosity no man 
can say whether this will be possible. 

My conviction is that only two courses stand open to the 
Emperor: either he lays aside the Crown, which would be the 
simplest and most correct thing to do; or else he says: “I 
am temporarily disqualified from ruling.’’ For the moment 
the second way is barred, for the desire to use his son ill is 
obvious ; perhaps the first way will be taken as soon as the 
Empress has ensured her future, which she will soon be able 
tO dG 7 igs ss 


March 12, 1888. 
The Kaiser was received at Leipzig yesterday by the 
Chancellor, the Ministers and Heads of Cabinet. He arrived, 
I believe, about 10 o'clock. The Empress kept in the 
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back-ground andinconsequence the Emperor’s good-heartedness 
was the more manifest. He showed himself deeply moved. 


March 13, 1888. 

The Emperor has stood the journey quite well. The 
Field-Marshal, following my advice somewhat against the 
grain, travelled yesterday morning early to Charlottenburg 
and was at once received by the Kaiser, whom he found 
looking as though in pain and quite voiceless, but with his 
faculties about him and apparently vigorous. The conversation 
lasted a quarter of an hour and was carried on in writing by 
the Emperor. The Emperor thanked the Field-Marshal very 
warmly for all he had done for his father, and asked him to 
serve himself in similar fashion. 

Among the first acts ofthe Government has been the bestowal 
of the Order of the Black Eagle on the Empress and on the 
Minister Friedberg. The first, like the bestowal of all Orders 
on women, is a matter of mere trifling, but the second, on the 
contrary, is a magnificent action. Friedberg has long been a 
friend of the Crown Prince and Princess and has been their 
adviser upon many delicate questions. He is regarded by the 
Liberals as one of their own men, and he is of Jewish origin ; 
I believe indeed he has remained a Jew. The bestowal there- 
fore suggests a programme: it is an open attempt to win 
favour with the Liberals and the Jews. By the conferring of 
this distinction on Friedberg, the Minister Puttkamer,? 
Maybach and Lucius have been passed over. 

The Chancellor has declared that he will stand or fall with 
the Ministry ; naturally he will not make a Cabinet question 
out of the going of one or other of his colleagues (for instance, 
Puttkamer), but he will if all three go... . 


1 Herr Heinrich von Friedberg. 


» Herr Robert von Puttkamer (1828-1900), then Vice-President of 
the Cabinet. 
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I have now heard more about the Emperor. He is very 
much exhausted and his voice is very weak. He is full of 
feeling over his father, and very far from the thought of carrying 
out great changes. He is clearly convinced that he has only 
a short time to live, why, therefore, should he occupy himself 
energetically with the future? He lives more in the past 
than in the present. He will therefore leave everything as it 
has been, and I believe the moment is not far distant when he 
will either lay down his Crown or make the Crown Prince 
his deputy. ... 


March 16, 1888. 
Kaiser William’s funeral was carried out with great pomp 
and grandeur. Never before has Berlin seen such crowds as 
during these days. Never before has a ruler been so beloved 
by his own people, so highly esteemed by the whole world. . . . 


March 17, 1888. 

There is only one opinion about the deep impression made 
upon everyone who saw the procession yesterday by the proud 
and firm and dignified bearing of Prince William. He followed 
the hearse alone, in front of the Princes. 

In Charlottenburg things look sad. The Emperor is 
convinced of his incapacity to rule and would willingly authorize 
the Crown Prince to act as his deputy, but the Empress will not 
permit this. Efforts are being made on all sides to influence her ; 
Loé has tried ; so has the Prince of Wales, but hitherto in vain, 
The Crown Prince is behaving admirably, he is giving expression 
to no wish and he is keeping quiet, waiting on events. The 
Empress is a long way yet from having safeguarded her future, 
she has put forward exorbitant claims in regard to her dowry— 
claims which in no circumstances can be admitted. In other 
respects she has become gentler, however; here she cannot 
conceal the condition of her husband. That humbug 


ee 
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Mackenzie has now also had to admit that the German 
physicians were right. 


March 23, 1888. 


The Crown Prince has become deputy for his father; the 
Order is indistinctly worded, but in practice the fact will soon 
be made clear... . 


April 13, 1888. 


The Emperor had a choking fit yesterday. 

The news that things were in a bad way at Charlottenburg 
was naturally not long coming to Berlin, and word reached the 
Empress that exaggerated rumours were current here. Imme- 
diately she formed the resolution to counteract these by letting 
the Kaiser be seen in Berlin, and she arranged for the journey 
hither next day. When anxiety regarding the Kaiser’s con- 
dition was expressed by people round her, she replied curtly : 
“The Kaiser will go to Berlin.” And so it came about. I 
met the Sovereign in the Tiergarten ; he was in a closed carriage 
_ leaning right back, so that his face could not be seen ; he was 
driven into the Palace, where some hundreds of people were 
waiting his arrival, and he was obliged to show himself twice 
at the window; there were shouts of ‘‘ Hurrah!’”’ He bowed 
twice and then had to return home. All over the world went 
the telegram: ‘‘ His Majesty the Emperor took a turn in the 
Tiergarten and proceeded to Berlin, where he spent some 
time in the Palace.” Every intelligent doctor says that in his 
present condition the only kind thing one could do for the 
patient would be to prevent him from being in any way dis- 
turbed. The unfortunate gentleman, however, owing to this 
kind of inconsiderateness, has to bear the burden of Govern- 
ment business besides putting up with his intriguing, emotional 
wife, with whom there are excited scenes every day. 


SSS 
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April 16, 1888. 

Once again we are standing by the death-bed of an Emperor. 
The Emperor’s condition became worse early to-day. The 
Crown Prince and the Chancellor were called and word was 
sent to the whole family. During the afternoon I went out 
and met in the garden the Crown Prince, who told me that the 
position was hopeless ; the physicians gave the Emperor hours 
only, some of them gave him a day. The Crown Prince walked 
a long time with me, and said, among other things : ‘‘ You were 
perfectly right ; it has been quite a good thing that my father 
has reigned before me. . . .” 


April 23, 1888. 

I have had the feeling for a long time past that the Chancellor 
regards a war as inevitable, and is exerting himself to create 
a condition of things favourable for us. What he really wants 
to do is to set others in disunion and only to act later. He has 
already missed several opportunities, and both the Russians 
and the English—the latter are specially in question—are 
clever enough not to be inveigled into it by us. . 


April 24, 1888. 
The Queen of England arrived in Charlottenburg early 
to-day—a very inopportune visit. 


April 29, 1888. 

Yesterday the Field-Marshal was extremely friendly when 
I formally announced to him my promotion.! He expressed 
his definite intention to retire and intimated that there would 
be question then of my becoming his successor. I declared to 
him, as often before, that he ought to remain on as long as God 
gave him life and strength, and I assured him, too, that the 
future Kaiser would never let him go. . . 


1 Count Waldersee had just been made a General of Cavalry. 
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May 4. 


The condition of things in Charlottenburg becomes more 
and more serious; the Empress is indefatigable, forcing the 
unhappy Emperor, who is suffering and tired to death, to occupy 
himself with a variety of measures which distress all right- 
thinking people. Now a great shower of Orders is to be issued 
forth; naturally, there is a great thronging forward of the 
Progressives and of the Kaiserin’s Jewish supporters, all of 
whom want to be remembered ; there is much intriguing in 
progress also in the matter of titles. . . . 


May io. 


The Chancellor has the fixed idea that the Crown Prince 
wants a war and that he is in the hands of the so-called War 
Party. Only yesterday I had reliable information as to this, 
and was told further that naturally I was regarded as the evil 
counsellor. That must be a matter of indifference to me. 
Neither has the Crown Prince the wish to strike at once nor 
have I ever tried to influence him in this direction. The 
contrary is the truth. He and I do agree, however, in 
thinking that the Chancellor has not dealt successfully 
with Russia of late, and that he has also handled Austria 
badly. 

It is really cheering to see how fearless the Crown Prince 
is. Herein is the explanation of the Chancellor’s feeling 
against me. During recent years he was able to lead Kaiser 
William without any trouble. The Emperor Frederick, when 
the Empress is not mixed up in the matter, is a will-less tool in 
his hand, his power therefore isimmense. Now he has come to 
realize that the Crown Prince has a will of his own and is 
inclined to rule by himself, and this naturally is not to his 
Hiking 4". 


ES 
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May 25, 1888. 

The day before yesterday I had to go to Charlottenburg for 
the reception in honour of Princess Irene. 

The wedding took place in the chapel of Charlottenburg 
Castle. The Empress had taken her place on an armchair, 
another armchair close by remaining empty. When the singing 
began, the small door leading from the Orangery was opened 
and the Emperor appeared, followed by General Winterfeld 
and two servants. Holding himself erect he moved forward 
to his place with three big strides, which were not natural but 
obviously the outcome of a great effort, and at once sat down. 
The Empress made a slight turn and kept her eyes on the 
Emperor all the time, as did also Winterfeld and the two ser- 
vants, one of whom held a large bottle of smelling-salts in his 
hand. One could perceive how anxiously the Empress was 
watching, especially when all stood up, which happened twice, 
once during the prayer and once during the blessing. The 
Emperor wore the full-dress General’s uniform, with all the 
Orders possible in this case; the coat had evidently been 
adapted specially for this occasion, the collar being unusually 
wide and deeply cut. He presented the appearance of a man 
severely stricken, his difficulty in breathing being especially 
noticeable, for his breast kept moving as when a man is deliber- 
ately taking a deep breath. When standing he held himself 
quite straight, to a degree which looked exaggerated. When 
the short ceremony was over, the Emperor left the Chapel, again 
taking three big strides, and disappeared into the Orangery. 
When, about a quarter of an hour later, the company entered 
the rooms giving on the Castle garden, and on the same level, 
the Emperor was taken past us on a wheeled-chair ; apparently 
it had not been imagined that the company would have 
assembled there yet. He was in civilian dress and sat quite 


1 Princess Irene of Hesse, who on May 24 had been married to 
Prince Henry of Prussia. 
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sunk down, his head bent forward. We now saw him as he 
really was—a harrowing sight... . 


May 29, 1888. 

To-day took place the final exercises of the Crown Prince’s 
Brigade.!_ Afterwards he led it past the Kaiser on the Castle 
Terrace of Charlottenburg. 

The Liberals are very active, making the most of their 
opportunities ; they are coming out with loyal addresses and 
are hunting for orders, promotions and titles . . . People who 
hitherto have been held to be Republicans are now behaving 
as though they were the only support of Royalty. 


May 30. 

The Empress now rules the land. The Chancellor and the 
Head of the Cabinet are finding themselves in a very uncom- 
fortable position ; their sense of duty tells them that the voice- 
less Emperor, very weak and quite incapable of work, no 
longer able to hold Councils even of the briefest duration, is 
simply not qualified to rule; their feelings of loyalty and their 
sympathy for their unhappy Emperor, so admirable in himself, 
so completely exhausted only through the actions of his wife, 
prevent them from saying this out frankly to him or from saying 
that they cannot carry out their tasks. The Chancellor has 
very nearly had enough of it... . 

I must admit that I did not think she could be so unwise. 
What a terrible misfortune it would have been if we now hada 
healthy Kaiser Frederick over us! Under his wife’s leading he 
would put the whole German Empire out of joint. How wonder- 
fully everything is turning out! All are looking with high 
hopes to the Crown Prince. Who would have believed it a year 
ago? 


1 The Second Infantry Brigade. The ex-Kaiser gives an account 
of this incident in his Memoirs. [Tr.] 
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June 5. 
The Progressive Party would like to do for the Ministry by 


getting rid of Puttkamer, but, as soon asthe Chancellor declares 
he will go also, they get anxious. They can, indeed, produce 
no successor tohim. Many people are alarmed at the open way 
in which the Kaiserin is showing her favours towards the Pro- 
gressive Jewish clique and the way she is forcing the Kaiser to 
confer Orders, etc. 


June 8. 
Quite as a surprise came the news to-day that Puttkamer 
has resigned after all. Has Bismarck sacrificed him ? 


June 9. 
The Progressive Press is gloating over Puttkamer’s retire- 
ment. It is the work of the Empress alone. On the 5th she 
said to the Chancellor that in view of all the circumstances she 
wanted to get rid of Puttkamer and added: “I can’t get rid 
of Waldersee, as he and Moltke and Albedyll hang together 
like a Rattenkimg!”’ } 


June to. 

Puttkamer is convinced that his fall has happened without 
Bismarck’s having any say init; that is certainly true, but I 
feel that the Chancellor allowed it to happen although he could 
have prevented it. He is, first and foremost, a man of affairs. 

It has gradually transpired that the otherwise clever Putt- 
kamer has allowed himself to be completely taken in by 
Bismarck. 


June 16. 
At 11.15 yesterday morning the Emperor Frederick passed 
away peacefully. 


1 A number of rats with their tails tied together. 
K 
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I went out to Potsdam in the same coupé as Prince Albrecht, 
and then to the Marble Palace. After Prince Albrecht had 
spoken to the Kaiser, I was at once admitted. It was a strange 
feeling to stand before the young Kaiser. He was unchanged 
in his manner to me, however, and told me about his father’s 
last hours, coming soon afterwards to military matters... . 
Of his mother he spoke to the following effect: ‘‘ In spite of 
all assertions to the contrary, she has long been prepared for 
my father’s death; everything has been most deliberately 
arranged with this in sight. There is, for instance, nothing in 
writing to be seen, everything has been done away with. There 
is not even a will or anything of the kind.” On the evening 
of the 13th the mother, fully aware that the Kaiser’s death was 
drawing near, would not let the Crown Prince be with his 
father. There was an excited scene. It was only on the r4th 
that he was allowed in with Prince Henry. They found their 
father already in the pangs of death. 


June 19, 1888. 

Both the Kaiser’s deliverances, ‘‘ to the Army and Navy ” 
and “ To my People,” have made a quite extraordinary impres- 
sion; in the army everyone is rejoicing over the new Ruler. 
The feeling is broad and wide that we have recovered from a 
bad sickness and are now on our way to happy times. The 
uncertainty, the distrust, the discontent had been pressing 
dreadfully upon the spirits of us all. The Progressive gentle- 
men and the Jewish gang are, however, badly hit. 


June 22, 1888. 
For some days past the Democratic Press has been exciting 
itself again on the subject of me and Marie. I am declared 
to be at the head of the Court Camarilla and the WarParty, and 
to have it in view not merely to effect Bismarck’s removal but 
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to become his successor. Marie, they declare, has an un- 
bounded influence over the Kaiserin and even over the Kaiser. 
And much more nonsense of this description.! The foreign Press 
naturally is having its say also. In this case, however, the 
talk does not originate in the Wilhelmstrasse but is directed 
against it, rather. An effort is being made to bring the 
Chancellor into conflict with the Kaiser and, above all, to 
depict our situation as very much entangled. . . . 


July 5, 1888. 

I have reason almost to indulge in a little arrogance! Iam 
in high favour with the Kaiser, a fact which all the world knows 
and, therefore, I am being much sought after. I have got the 
better of all my adversaries ; the Empress Victoria is harmless, 
the Chancellor has made peace with me, through his son; 
lesser enemies have sunk back into nothingness or have given 
up the race; I am in one of the highest military posts, have won 
the absolute confidence of the General Staff; enjoy a distin- 
guished and highly-esteemed social position, have won recog- 
nition abroad even, and possess the happiest home life imagina- 
able—in short, things prosper for me in a way they do for few 
mortals : perhaps I now stand at the zenith of my life. God be 
thanked that I contemplate all this very calmly and feel con- 
vinced that my deserts are extraordinarily scanty. It is 
pleasant to me to be conscious always to have kept on the right 


1 It is interesting to note in this connection some remarks about 
Count Waldersee recorded by Prince Hohenlohe in his Diary just five 
days later, in the course of an entry in which he gives the views of 
Bleichréder, the banker, on Kaiser William II. It is dated June 27, 
1888: “ Another danger [to the new Kaiser] was Waldersee and his 
following. Waldersee was the opponent of Bismarck and considered 
himself capable of and fitted for everything. Who will guarantee .. . 
that these gentlemen will not begin the old game again and tell the 
Emperor ‘ You are really nothing but a puppet. Bismarck reigns’? 
. . . Bismarck, therefore, wishes Waldersee’s removal and will even 
send him if he can to Strassburg as General in Command.” (Vol. 
15, p- 392) 1 {Tr] 
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path and never to have lowered myself by soliciting the 
favour of anyone. It is my sincere wish to serve the Kaiser 
and the Fatherland as long as health is given me. I think that 
this leaves room for one’s family life and for ‘‘ das Eine, was 
mot tuto tans] 


July to, 1888. 

I spent an interesting afternoon to-day with the Chancellor. 
He was quite his old self. We drank two bottles of Griin- 
hauser and had a very agreeable conversation. Naturally, the 
Chancellor did most of the talking. First, concerning the 
reign of Emperor Frederick, with some new details in regard to 
the Empress; for instance, that two days after Puttkamer’s 
retirement she had said : “ If you would like him back, you can 
have him.” Then, concerning Kaiser William II., with whom he 
is very much pleased—and able therefore to look into the 
future full of confidence ; finally, the whole field of foreign 
politics came under discussion. In respect to France, he asked 
me whether it would be desirable for us to march through 
Belgium, committing thereby a breach of neutrality. I ex- 
plained that my advice must be against doing this whereas it 
seemed to me very much to be desired that France should 
operate through Belgium. The best thing for us, I maintained, 


would be that we should be at war with France and Russia . 


simultaneously—the chances would be very good for us with 
Austria and Italy as our allies ; whereas in a war with France 
alone Russia might be in a position to dictate to us the terms 
of peace. We were agreed that in the event of a war we must 
immediately take the offensive on the East, but not beyond 
Poland, and that we must then restore Poland. After some 
talk about various people, I said good-bye in very friendly 
fashion. I believe that, with this, peace is now fully made 


1 The one thing that is needful. 
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between us. As, however, my confidence has been all too 
severely shaken, I shall continue to be on my guard... . 


[On August 10, 1888, Count Waldersee received a formal letter from 
the Kaiser notifying him that he had been appointed Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army in succession to Moltke, who had resigned on the ground 
of failing strength; the old Field-Marshal, now in his seventy-eighth 
year, could no longer mount a horse—so he himself vecords in a note, 
dated August 12, in which he communicates to Waldersee the fact of his 
resignation. 

For some time previously it had been an understood thing that Moltke 
was to be succeeded by Waldersee. Moltke himself now became President 
of the Commission of National Defences. 

With the exchange of letters upon this subject and some characterstic 
reflections of the Count’s on the importance of his new post—“ the most 
important post... in the entive world, should war break out’’—the 
first of the three German Volumes of the Memoirs concludes.] 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE YOUNG KAISER: AUGUST, 1888— 
JANUARY, I89QI 


The New Kaiser’s Energy and Impetuosity—The Kaiser and His 
Mother—-Count Waldersee Visits Bismarck at Friedrichsruh— 
Bismarck’s Significant Remark: ‘‘ I must See the Kaiser Often ” 
—Germany and England—Bismarck and the Kaiser—The Crash— 
The Chancellor’s Fall from Power—Bismarck Succeeded by Caprivi 
—The Kaiser Losing Popularity with his Army—‘‘ The Measureless 
Shamelessness of the English ’—The Heligoland Deal—Discontent 
of German Colonials—The Kaiser’s Increasing Unpopularity— 
The Kaiser at Fault in the Manceuvres—He Takes Count Walder- 
see’s Criticisms Amiss—The Kaiser “ Not the Right Man to Lead 
the Fatherland out of Peril ’’—Count Waldersee in Disfavour— 
The Kaiser’s Character and Record—A Severe Summing Up— 
Caprivi’s Machinations—A Frank Talk with the Emperor— Count 
Waldersee’s New Appointment—‘“‘ You will Accept, Won’t you ? 
Your Kaiser Asks You ! ”’ 


Berlin, August 26, 1888. 

The Kaiser is incredibly active, too much so indeed in 
regard to military matters. There is no time left for official 
reports and there is much criticism of him on this head. There 
is no doubt about it, he does not allow anyone round him to 
lead him. General Wittich, the General in attendance who is 
now on duty, says openly that he has no influence over the 
Kaiser... . 


October 11, 1888. 
The people round the Kaiser and the men who have to work 
with him have been complaining for some past that they find it 
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difficult to bring their reports before him; he is given to 
making excuses and postpones things until the last moment. 
If one considers all that the Kaiser takes on himself and how his 
whole day is thus crowded, one understands easily enough that 
not much time can remain for reports. I hope that more quiet 
and system will come into the Kaiser’s manner of life, for public 
affairs ought certainly not to be scamped. The inevitable 
and lamentable result of it all would be that the Kaiser would 
be putting himself too much in the hands of the makers of the 
reports. If he is to carry things through like his grandfather— 
and he would like to do so—he must divide up his week and 
his day accordingly. There are people who have become 
anxious in this connection, but I am not one of them. The 
Kaiser is extraordinarily volatile, he takes an interest in count- 
less questions, and he will not dispense entirely with his enjoy- 
ments. On the other hand, there isa really good bottom to him, 
so that he will soon find the right road. Heis also an unusually 
quick worker. That will help him to find time for things. . . 


October 24, 1888. 
The Chancellor is showing signs of age; he contradicts 
himself oftener than he used to do and repeats orders given a 
few days before. This makes co-operation with him more and 
more difficult ; in this connection his son is a great help. He is 
able to deal with his father better than anyone else. 


November 15, 1888. 
This morning I was commanded to Potsdam by the Kaiser, 
who received me in the Kaiserin’s drawing-room. We began 
at once to discuss the Russian loan, which is an anxiety to the 
Kaiser just as it is to me. I learnt that the Chancellor has 
tried to bring influence to bear on the German bankers to 
prevent them from taking part in it and that he has succeeded, 
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except in the case of the Mendelssohn house here ; unfortun- 
ately, this step has been taken too late, as the loan is held to 
have been a success. Whether our bankers, Bleichréder, for 
instance, may not have taken a part in it secretly we cannot 
ascertain. ... 

Later we came to talk about the Empress Frederick. The 
Kaiser said: ‘‘ Just think, my mother is off to England and 
she has let me know through the Minister of the Imperial 
Household that she wished to see me under no circumstances 
before she left.”” He proceeded to dwell upon this melancholy 
chapter, and declared that, try as he might, with the best will 
in the world, he could not see that his mother had right on her 
side. He had fallen in with her wishes as far as ever he could, 
and had been particularly liberal in regard to the money ques- 
tion, but it was all of no use. His mother threw it in his face 
that he was dishonouring his father’s memory. That was 
really dreadful and distressed him profoundly. The 
Kaiserin also had been discourteously and inconsiderately 
treated, although she herself had been full of tact and 
considerateness. His mother wanted to play the part of 
Vorgesetzte.+ 


November 19, 1888. 


Yesterday morning, early, the Empress Frederick started 
for England ; the Kaiser was at the station to see her off. I 
hope she will remain away a good long time. . . 

At dinner to-day, with 24 persons present, there were three 
Court-Marshals functioning! I think one would have been 
enough. It is really astonishing how the Kaiser suffers the 
influence of these gentry to grow. Everywhere one hears 
complaints of their insolence. 


1 The person with a claim to most attention and deference. 
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November 26, 1888. 


One can no longer come across anyone at the Court without 
hearing complaints and bitterly expressed blame of Court- 
Marshal Liebenau. I believe there is truth in what is said 
about his endeavouring by all meansin his power to bring about 
discord and coldness between the Kaiser and the Kaiserin. 
It is clearly his aim to have a monopoly of influence over the 
Kaiser ; he is jealous of everyone else who comes near the 
Kaiser; it is therefore particularly annoying to him when 
Their Majesties are together, because he is conscious of the 
excellent influence exerted by the Kaiserin. . . . 


December 2, 1888. 


On November 28 I went to Friedrichsruh. . . . He (Bis- 
marck) and the Princess were just asin the old days. In one 
respect unfortunately I was disappointed. I went there 
understanding that Bismarck wanted to speak with me witha 
view to forming certain decisions—his telegram led me to 
assume so—but I found that he had made his decision already. 
This may be summed up in the words: “ Austria is an un- 
certain factor, therefore we must not spoil our relations with 
Busta; 4 So 

Presently the Prince touched upon a matter which disquiets 
him very much—the question, namely, of the increase in the 
Kaiser’s Civil List. It is to be brought, not before the Riech- 
stag, but before the Landtag. The Chancellor regards the 
whole demand as inopportune and excessive. Six millions 
a year are called for. The Chancellor remarked very truly 
that it will be necessary to be so sure of one’s ground that the 
thing can be dealt with in five minutes and that there shall be 
no discussion. Any discussion would injure the Crown and a 
refusal would force the Ministry to retire. The only element to 
be relied upon, he said, were the Conservatives, a good many 
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of whom, however, would give their support timorously ; 
the Free Conservatives were shaky already ; the support of 
the National Liberals probably was not to be secured. He 
was inclined to advise the Kaiser to postpone the matter and 
runinto debtin preference. The great expenditure in question 
was caused by the annual payment of 900,000 marks to the two 
widowed Empresses and by his fivechildren—somuch was clear ; 
it could be shown that on this ground certain claims were 
justifiable. A permanent increase, however, would make bad 
blood, as all the world knew that Kaiser William I. had saved 
27 millions in 25 years. The Chancellor complained of 
Liebenau ; it was he alone who had advised the Kaiser to 
demand 6 millions. I rejoice to see that the Court-Marshal’s 
method of behaviour has now become known to Bismarck. . . . 


December 12, 1888. 

I heard a very significant remark of the Chancellor’s 
yesterday. He has declared: ‘‘I must soon go to Berlin 
because I must see the Kaiser often ; indeed, it is essential that 
I should have a talk with him twice a week.’’ Thereby he 
admits that he himself, when dependant on intercourse by 
letter, can no longer control the Kaiser. .. . 


Berlin, January 21, 1889. 

I see now some small clouds on the horizon. Pray God 
that only my excited imagination is at fault and that I have 
been misled by my alarm over the behaviour of the Chancellor 
and his son. 

Our Colonial policy in my eyes is one such dark spot. The 
outlook in East Africa is not good, we have a lot of ships there, 
we have lost a lot of men, and, while we cannot hope to gain 
much there, we may easily come into conflict with England, 
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The case of Samoa is still more serious. The fighting with the 
natives has cost us considerable losses and has created strained 
relations with North America. Certain Colonial politicians 
call on us to go ahead energetically and assert our might. I 
regard it asa misfortune; acomplication with America was the 
very last thing we wanted. . . . 


January 27, 1889. 

The Kaiser’s Birthday. I received the Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Red Eagle, and in addition was made a Life 
Member of the Herrenhaus.1 The Kaiser wants me to keep my 
eyes open regarding matters outside the purely military sphere, 
and is to reckon on me as a counsellor occasionally in regard to 
Home and Foreign policy. I have gathered as much for some 
time past, and my impression has agreed with that of many 
people who have been noting developments. There has been 
much gossip and even serious talk on the subject, and the 
Chancellor in consequence has looked on me more than once 
as arival. God knows I have done nothing whatever to bring 
about such a state of things; I am conscious of not being 
equal to such tasks and should be grateful to be able to stick 
to my own calling. 


January 28, 1889. 


This morning I had a visit from Dr. Hinzpeter, who was the 
Kaiser’s tutor, and with whom I had only a slight acquaintance 
until now. He said he felt the need to get to know me as he 
had heard much of me, especially through the Kaiser ; accord- 
ing to what he had seen, I was the only man in whom the 
Kaiser placed entire confidence and whom he had always cited 
as an authority. ... 


1 The Prussian Upper House or House of Lords. 
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January 31, 1889. 
Yesterday evening came the news of the death of Crown 
Prince Rudolph. .. . 


February 1, 1889. 
Sad to relate, the report that Crown Prince Rudolph’s 
death was of a violent nature has been substantiated. He took 
his own life... . 


February 2, 1889. 

This afternoon a snowstorm drove Their Majesties into our 
house. The death of the heir to the Austrian Throne affects 
the Kaiser closely. He told me that the Crown Prince had 
latterly been leading a dissipated life as the result of his 
intercourse with the Prince of Wales, and that he had been 
drinking a good deal to brighten himself up.1 The Kaiser 
then proceeded to talk about the Minister of War... . 


Berlin, January 2, 1890. 

The Chancellor’s manceuvrings with Russia must end by 
making Austria mistrustful and angry. The Triple Alliance has 
already begun to be shaky owing to old differences between 
Italy and Austria which keep continually cropping up, and 
owing to the efforts of France to become reconciled with Italy 
and Italy’s nervousness as to the ascendancy of France. The 
Chancellor passes on to the Kaiser only those reports which are 
written in a sense which fits in with his policy, and indeed he 
has his agents everywhere in such good control that they only 
write to order. As to foreign newspapers, the Kaiser is shown 
no cuttings which would give him insight into the real feeling 
in Russia, for instance. 


1 This passage has already been reproduced in English, in an article 
entitled ‘‘Eulenburg and Waldersee’”’ in the Contemporary Review 
for Dec., 1923, by Dr. Sigmund Miinz. [Tr.] 
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It is just the same with home politics. The Chancellor 
has so contrived that the Kaiser receives no Minister except the 
Minister for War; Lucanus } is his (the Chancellor’s) mouth- 
piece, and the newspaper cuttings are all arranged accordingly. 

Despite all these measures, the Chancellor is not at all sure 
of the Kaiser ; he feels extremely uncomfortable on this head 
as well as on account of the very grave situation in which we 
now find ourselves: in the domain of foreign policy the 
probability of a Franco-Russian Alliance against us; at home, 
a German Empire by no means yet made secure, the threatening 
social question, unsound Party conditions and, near at hand, 
elections which will probably turn out ill. One difference of 
opinion between the Kaiser and Chancellor has to do pre- 
cisely with the handling of the electoral campaign, and more 
especially in relation to the social question. In the Chancellor’s 
eyes the Kaiser is too friendly to labour. I have heard it 
declared that Bismarck would gladly see things come to the 
point where the troops must be called out and firing take place, 
in order to tune the Sovereign up to the right pitch... . 

As far as I am concerned individually, I feel certain that I 
am an object of undiminished hate to the Chancellor—I 
imagine his wrath is particularly fierce now because there is no 
ground on which an attack can be made against me.?. . . 


March 15, 1890. 
The great crash has come ! 
I had an interview with the Kaiser to-day. When I 
entered the room with Hahnke and Wittich, he said: ‘I 


1 Hermann von Lucanus, Head of the Civil Cabinet. 

2 Bismarck gives in the third volume of his Autobiography (“ New 
Chapters”’ already referred to) his views on the Count, explaining 
incidentally why he wished to see Caprivi rather than Waldersee made 
Moltke’s successor. Bismarck’s pages should be read also for his 
account of the Windthorst incident and other matters touched on here, 
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have just come from the Chancellor, there has been a big row 
which may well lead to the end, and I want you to have know- 
ledge of all that has happened. I said to the Chancellor that 
it was not permissible that at the present juncture he should 
enter into negotiations with Herr Windthorst 1 without saying 
anything to me about it beforehand. He replied heatedly at 
once that, as responsible President of the Ministerial Council, 
he could receive whom he wished, and that, moreover, he was 
cleverer than Windthorst and had no one else who was in a 
position to deal with him. On my rejoining that I must main- 
tain my point of view that at this moment negotiations with 
the Centre would make the worst impression in the country, 
that the Conservatives (as I heard yesterday from Herr von Hill- 
dorff) would break away at once from the Government’s policy, 
and finally that Bleichréder’s intervention seemed to me a very 
serious matter, he began to rage and talked incoherent rubbish. 
For instance, he declared that he was surrounded by spies, 
forgetting that his interview with Windthorst was in all the 
papers. Between whiles he broke down and wept. I am 
convinced that we have to deal here with an understanding 
between the Jesuits and the rich Jews. A second subject of 
disagreement was Bismarck’s Order to Ministers—based on a 
Cabinet Order of the year 1852—to make no immediate reports 
to me. After a heated exchange of views on this point, I 
commanded him to lay before me a new order to take the place 
of the one of 1852.” 

I said to the Kaiser: “In spite of all this the Chancellor 
will not send in his resignation ; he clings too firmly to office, 
hoping that if he can remain on he will again get the upper 
hand. In view of the whole intolerable situation, it would be 


1 Ludwig Windthorst (1812-1891), the most prominent Catholic 
politician of his time in Germany, and Bismarck’s chief opponent in the 
Kulturkampf. He led the Centre Party in the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies and in the Reichstag. [Tr.] 
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best to force the Chancellor to resign—and as soon as possible 
—if he did not do so of his own accord.”’ 

The Kaiser declared, however, that he would rather the 
Chancellor resigned of his own accord, as it would look better 
before the world. 

The conversation continued, and for the first time I ex- 
pressed to the Kaiser my opinion with regard to the Chancellor, 
openly and unsparingly. Hahnke and Wittich 1 were much 
astonished, but the Kaiser not in the least; he was quite 
familiar with the different charges. Among other things I 
said : “‘ The Chancellor has been very clever in the way in which 
he has kept up his reputation for being master in the province 
of foreign policy and irreplaceable ; with all his art, however, 
he has not managed to prevent our having France and Russia 
as our enemies, and their becoming stronger and more shameless 
every year.?. Truly the situation is a very grave one. Your 
Majesty has taken over the Empire ata very difficult moment.” 

The Kaiser answered: “‘ Curiously enough, Herr von Hill- 
dorff was saying just the same to me yesterday, and there is 
good ground for it all. Things are at quite a bad pass with 
Russia at present ; there is a strong feeling there against me, 
and Tsar Alexander is talking against me offensively—he says, 
among other things, that I am cracked. The feeling against 


1 General Wilhelm von Hahnke, Chief of the Military Cabinet ; 
General Hans von Wittich, Adjutant General. 

2 Another passage from Hohenlohe’s Memoirs (previously cited on 
p. 147) may here be given. In his Diary for December 14, 1889, apropos of 
Waldersee’s opinion that a war with France and Russia might break 
out within two years, he records Bismarck’s comment : “ that Walder- 
see was a muddle-headed politician on whom no reliance was to be 
placed. He wanted war because he felt that he would be too old if 
peace lasted longer. His remark was of no importance. It was 
particularly stupid to believe that Waldersee could become Imperial 
Chancellor. Even as Chief of Staff he was unsatisfactory and Moltke 
had only preferred him to Caprivi and Haseler because he could do 
what he wanted with him. That wasabad turn which old Moltke had 
done the Army.” (Vol. II., p. 408.) See also ‘‘ More Chapters from 
Bismarck’s Autobiography,” pp. 49-51. [Tr.] 
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us is increasing, and under no circumstances now shall I pay 
the visit to Krasnoe. Everyone recognizes that at home things 
are in a bad way—what is the great Chancellor doing then ? 
Where are his services? . . .” 


March 17, 1890. 

Events are now happening so quickly that there is scarcely 
time to record them. 

To-day, early, the Kaiser came round to my quarters and 
said that the crisis was now imminent; he had sent General von 
Hahnke to the Chancellor and demanded from him either the 
Order or his resignation. He then told me he had found 
out that the Chancellor had withheld from him many des- 
patches from Russia, and that things there looked much worse 
than he had realized; quite recently the Chancellor had 
docketed an important report from Odessa without ever 
submitting it to him... . 

Count Philip Eulenburg said to me to-day that Count 
Herbert Bismarck’s resignation would be handed in in 
addition to the Chancellor's. He and I debated what advice 
to give to the Kaiser : Eulenburg was decidedly of the opinion 
that a General must be Chancellor. I said I held Caprivi to 
be the best man for the post but that I was convinced he would 
not be able to get on with the Kaiser. I could not think of 
anyone else. We came to the conclusion that Boetticher 4 
should be kept on for the present. As regarded the Foreign 
Office, Eulenburg favoured the Baden envoy, Marschall, 2 
whom he held to be very capable, quick-witted and sensible. 


March 18, 1890. 
To-day it looked as though the Kaiser had chosen Caprivi. 


1 Henrich von Boetticher, State Secretary. 
2 Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, afterwards so well known as a 
German Ambassador. 
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March 19, 1890. 

Yesterday afternoon all the Generals in Command, In- 
spector Generals, etc., were summoned to the Castle at six 
o'clock. The Kaiser talked quietly about his differences with 
the Chancellor and pointed out that in order to remain the 
master he had been obliged to issue an ultimatum. The 
Chancellor had undertaken to send in his resignation. The 
Kaiser would accept it and appoint Caprivi } Chancellor. The 
Kaiser then touched upon our relations with Russia, which he 
said were bad, and as to which the Chancellor had sought to 
mislead him. It seemed to him now as though the Russians 
contemplated marching into Bulgaria and were demanding 
that we should not stand in their way; to this, however, he 
would not agree. “I swore fidelity to the Emperor of Austria 
last year,” he declared, ‘‘and I shall keep to my word. . . .” 


March 20, 1890. 

Caprivi will have a very difficult position and will scarcely 
manage to get on with the Kaiser. Moreover, as Caprivi 
tells me, the Kaiser is planning out a different system of work 
and has only taken the General on with a view to carrying it out. 
The Kaiser has told him to his face that he is not to retain the 
post long. Two such different natures and hard heads cannot 
work together. It is not Caprivi’s way to attain predominance 
by artfulness and guile. He is too open and downright. And 
perhaps the Kaiser is too shrewd himself for that to be 
possible... . 


March 22, 1890, 
The Chancellor paid me a long visit. He is quite clear in 
his mind that the difficulty of his position lies in the personality 
of the Kaiser. He realizes, too, that he will not remain very 


1 General Count Leo von Caprivi. 
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long. . . . He has now had to perform the not very agreeable 
task of obliging Herbert Bismarck to remain on, although 
holding, quite correctly, that the sooner the latter clears out 
the better. We had a long talk about the Kaiser’s character 
and ways, and I was able to te!l him a good deal. I advised 
him, in particular, to seek direct intercourse with the Kaiser as 
much as possible. Caprivi agreed with me fully that much 
depended on our being able to avoid complications abroad, so 
that peace might be preserved in the world and in business, 
and so that the people should not be able to say: ‘“‘ Bismarck 
has gone and now peace is in danger immediately.”’ We 
promised each other to hold together. Caprivi is an abso- 
lutely trustworthy man and he shall not be disappointed in 
me. 


April 18, 1890. 

On the 16th I returned to Berlin,! and was at once invited 
to breakfast with the Kaiser. He was very kind and cordial, 
as always, and I had a long talk with him. Heis very happy 
that the Chancellor crisis is over. All the Ministers, he de- 
clared, can now breathe again; Caprivi’s methods please him 
very much. Yesterday he made me go for a walk with him and 
he talked exclusively of Bismarck, complaining bitterly of his 
insubordination and declaring that even from Friedrichsruh 
he seemed to be able to give trouble. In this connection I 
advised him to take action and bring it home to the Prince 
that quiet behaviour would be to his own interests. 

Whereas the first news of Bismarck’s retirement was 
received in Berlin with the utmost tranquillity, the feeling has 
changed while I have been away ; this, however, in the opinion 
of impartial people, has been due to artful wire-pulling, which 


+ From San Remo, where he had spent a fortnight holiday-making 
with his wife. : 
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was observable especially in the ovation given him when he 
left. 1m 


April 24, 1890. 

I was a good deal with Count Philip Eulenburg to-day. 
He is an idealist and is firmly convinced that Providence has 
some great thing in store for the Kaiser. I am a more matter- 
of-fact person and am a prey often to anxiety, less concerning 
the field of foreign policy than concerning that of home affairs. 
Whatever issue there may be to the social muddle, this at 
least has become quite clear—that the Kaiser has not attained 
to his goal. It has concerned me most of all to observe that 
the Kaiser has no fixed opinions. Luckily, this has not been 
widely noticed. How often have I seen him waver to and fro 
between Austria and Russia! How many different opinions 
I have heard him express on persons! A man may be an 
excellent fellow to-day and count for nothing to-morrow, and 
vice versa. Unfortunately, a good many men have the feeling 
that they have been left in the lurch. The Parties also never 
know how they stand with him. A definite project is put before 
him and is declared to be excellent. But this project does not 
retain his approval. Some clever man who knows how to 
indulge him has no difficulty in getting him round to some 
other opinion. Nor is it pleasant to observe his increasingly 
conspicuous effort to make himself popular ; no kind of enduring 
benefit has yet come out of it. Bearing in mind the Kaiser’s 
many excellent qualities and gifts, I hope that experiences may 
effect a change; it would be a good thing, however, if the 
bitter experiences came along soon. 


. April 26, 1890. 


We are trying to bring help to the Italian finances. To my 
regret we are making use of Bleichréder, and with the approval 
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of the Kaiser. How severe he was in his view of Bleichréder 
a few weeks ago! Another of his unexpected wobblings! . . . 


April 28, 1890. 

A brochure just out, ‘“‘ Videant Consules,” + will cause an 
immense sensation. In it, it is ruthlessly demonstrated that 
we are not adequately equipped for the coming war, and that 
our foreign policy has been badly managed during the last 
15 years. Many will say that it is unpatriotic to talk so 
openly ; I hold that this unsparing exposure of mischiefs long 
known to me and to many others is a good thing. Owing to 
the candid manner in which it shows that Russia is our real 
enemy, the brochure will make bad blood there, nor will it 
be pleasant either to our political leaders or to the Kaiser. . . . 


May 6, 1890. 

It is very painful to hear that the Kaiser is perceptibly 
losing ground in the army. Little by little, there has been a 
cooling towards him which is now becoming accentuated 
steadily. The reasons are of many kinds: the great favouritism 
shown to the Navy and also to the Guards, and the scant interest 
shown in the Line, especially in the Infantry; the noticeable 
falling off in courtesy towards the officers of higher rank, com- 
pared with what they were accustomed to from the Kaiser’s 
grandfather ; the pronounced partiality for mere military 
“ showing off,” especially in respect to the continual “‘ alarms ”’ 
which have no reality, no object, as one is always prepared for 
them ; great assurance in judgments upon things without any 
thorough mastery of them, and a presumptuous attitude towards 
the views of people of experience ; the favour which is fre- 
quently shown to individuals and which is attributed to personal 
feelings, and, on the other hand, the harsh treatment of others ; 


* “Videant Consules, nequid respublica detrimenti capiat,’ by 
Theodore Schiemann. Published at Cassel by Th. Kay. 
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unrestrained talk with young officers concerning their seniors. 
Finally, and here I am in complete agreement, the tendency to 
court popularity at the expense of the army. I record these 
things as I am continually having them communicated to me 
from very different directions and by men of good judgment. . .. 


Engelberg,1 July 25, 1890. 

Since the middle of June weighty events have taken place. 
The contract with England over East Africa and Heligoland, the 
break between the Kaiser and the War Minister, the appoint- 
ment of Miquel ? as Minister of Finance, and the hostile attitude 
taken up by Bismarck towards the Kaiser. 

Our relations with England had been visibly worse during 
recent months as the result of our proceedings in East Africa. 
There can be no doubt as to the measureless shamelessness of 
the English in combating our really modest colonial efforts. 
In Africa the Kaiser held this view, and was determined not to 
weaken in the matter, but to maintain our influence as far as 
the Lakes and to annex Zanzibar, or at least assert a Protectorate 
over it. He had often expressed himself in this sense, his 
opinion, therefore, was known in our colonial circles and had 
given rise to great hopes. What it was that quite recently 
changed his views I cannot judge—I was too far from Berlin. 
In any case this arrangement with England was a complete 
surprise. Even if the getting of Heligoland be valuable and 
a thing to rejoice over—whether the purchasing price was too 
high I donot know—it isregrettable all thesame that ourcolonial 
friends should be so let in. There has been great bitterness 
in these circles, and one is the more sorry in that they are com- 
posed entirely of patriotic men faithful to the Empire and, 
moreover, men from South Germany. I regret above all that 


1 The Count had been holiday-making. 
2 Herr Joh. von Miquel. 
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these bitter feelings should be turned against the Kaiser—it 
is felt that he egged them on and then dropped and abandoned 
them. The haste with which the settlement was made is con- 
demned particularly ; neither Wissmann (who was on his way 
home) nor Liebert nor Gravenreuth were in Berlin, nor was any 
other expert in African affairs called into Council, whereas the 
English negotiators were all well-informed men.? 


August II, 1890. 


I called on Miquel. He discoursed on the growing dis- 
content of wide circles of people with the Kaiser. It is very 
remarkable that no Party is anxious to come to loggerheads 
with the Sovereign, partly because they are afraid of his violent 
partisanship, partly because they hope he is really on their 
side. This is the position even with the Progressive Party. 
Certainly one cannot accuse the Kaiser of special devotion to 
any one Party, but to my mind the matter is melancholy : 
the Kaiser has no real opinion on any subject and doesn’t know 
what he wants ; he is easily influenced by any tolerably clever 
person and he makes astonishing leaps in all directions. One 
impulse underlies all his actions: regard for his own personal 
status, the wish to be popular, together with care for his own 
safety, and rapidly increasing vanity. I regarded the Emperor 
Frederick as a very vain man, much given to posing. Our 
present ruler goes far beyond him in that. He snatches at 
ovations and there is nothing he likes better than hurrah-ing 
multitudes. . . . The Kaiser’s great strength lies in his clever- 
ness in getting round people; he has a fascinating gift of 
friendliness and wins all hearts wherever he goes—and wherever 
he does not tarry too long! ... 


1 Compare the ex-Kaiser’s account of this affair in “‘ My Memoirs,” 
[Tr] 
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Pleischwitz, September 21, 1890. 

I shall take it easy here to-day.1 The manceuvres are at 
an end and I can look back on them with satisfaction. Un- 
fortunately, the Kaiser’s doings are a fly in my ointment. 

He took command on the 17th, on the 18th from noon 
onwards, and on the 19th and 2oth. Everything went much 
better last year. Now he showed an increase in self-confidence 
but at the same time he over-estimated his own faculties. 
In my opinion the Sovereign has a certain understanding for 
parade-ground exercises but none for the actual leading of an 
army. He has had no war-experience, hence come his ex- 
aggerated notions as to the extent to which cavalry can be used. 
Then he is extraordinarily restless, rushes hither and thither, 
is much too far ahead in the fighting line, interferes in the 
leading of the Generals, issues countless and often contra- 
dictory orders, and pays little heed to his counsellors. He is 
always determined to win, and therefore takes in ill part any 
decisions given by the umpire against him. 

I had so devised things for the 19th that the 6th Army 
Corps must in all probability be beaten. The Kaiser had no 
suspicion of this, and took on the command of the Corps for the 
day. His dispositions of his forces were decidedly bad, and 
it was manifest before evening came that this battle was lost. 
It was significant how pleased all the Princes and their following 
were! From many sides I had thanks expressed to me for 
allowing His Majesty, for once, to come a cropper. To which 
my reply always was that I acted from a sense of duty but 
that I would have to pay dearly for it. The inevitable hap- 
pened. The 6th Army Corps was beaten. 

Then came the business of criticizing the two days’ opera- 
tions. I had to undertake this, and, thank Heaven, I managed 
it well. The Princes who were there assured me afterwards 


1 In Silesia, where the Count was visiting a widowed sister, Countess 
Pfeil. 
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that I spoke excellently and with the greatest tact, pointing out 
all faults without blaming anyone in hurtful fashion. The 
Kaiser, who was, of course, watched carefully, is said to have 
worn an astonished expression at the start and then to have 
looked very grave. He at first professed to agree with my 
judgment, but then tried to make excuses and became very 
feeble in his explanations. In the course of the evening I 
could see he was in bad humour, and soon I heard that he was 
very much annoyed and had been trying to put the blame for 
his bad leading upon me. 

Next day he made more mistakes and became very excited. 
Again he allowed me to do the criticizing, expressed his entire 
agreement with my remarks and thanked me. Yesterday, 
however, he could not refrain any longer from dispute, and he 
made out that the failure of the 6th Army Corps was to some 
degree occasioned by the planning out of the fight. He wanted 
to have arap at me but at the same time he was anxious to avoid 
a quarrel, and after it was all over he said the most flattering 
things about the splendid manceuvres and my energy and 
activity. 


Hirschlust, September 24, 1890. 


That the Kaiser actually wants to get rid of me! I don’t 
yet believe, but it is becoming clearer and clearer to me every 
day that I shall not be able to get on with him for long. He 
is beginning now to feel himself a military expert, and therefore 
does not want to seem dependent any more upon me. And yet 
what dilettantism characterizes his methods precisely in this 
military sphere! Were he to take command in war—not 


1 In a previous entry in his journal, Count Waldersee recorded a 
talk with Caprivi in the course of which the latter had pressed upon 
him the post of General in Command at Stuttgart. Caprivi’s tone had 
given him the impression that the Kaiser wanted to remove him from 
his present post in Berlin. [Tr.] 
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merely in form, like his father and grandfather—it would be a 
misfortune. 

During the last few months I have been a good deal about 
the country and have talked with men of the most different 
callings and can testify that not one of them looks forward to 
the future with confidence. The strange thing about the 
matter is that the Kaiser is received everywhere with enthusi- 
asm ; it is no wonder if he indulges in illusions. The Parties 
make up to him and this is reflected in the Press; but when 
individuals discuss the subject the tone is very different. The 
people who are really contented are the Social Democrats. 
They feel they are in luck’s way and perhaps their view of the 
Kaiser is the truest. 


Hirschlust, September 25, 1890. 

My thoughts keep returning to the Kaiser, and unfortun- 
ately there is no getting back to the joyful hopes one used to 
cherish. The fear which I came to have nearly two years ago, 
but which I have always tried to put away from me, has grown 
little by little into a conviction: the Kaiser—and I know my 
judgment is free from merely personal susceptibilities—is not 
the right man to lead the Fatherland out of the many perils 
which threaten it. Decidedly he came too soon to the Throne. 
Full of good intentions and idealistic aspirations, but not yet 
purified by really grave sorrows, he has not learnt that the 
applause of the crowd which he won with such amazing swift- 
ness, and the conception of him which has been formed by 
observers at a distance both at home and abroad and which is 
reflected in the newspapers, have no real basis in reality. His 
inordinate vanity gave rise in him to the belief that he really 
stood for something extraordinary. And at first everything 
went well with him. The cards were allinhis favour. This was 
so, for instance, in regard to the question of Socialism—he came 
in for immense applause in this direction. Now it is manifest 
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that the Socialist movement, instead of being stopped, has 
taken on new force. The Kaiser himself is becoming very 
nervous about it... . 

Many people believed that the Sovereign ascended the Throne 
with great and defined plans. I feel quite clear about it in 
my own mind that this was not the case. He took over the 
Empire at a time when it stood in high estimation. The world 
believed in the firm unity of Germany, in the superiority of its 
army over all others, and in the genius of Bismarck, and regarded 
the general situation in Europe without disquietude. The 
Kaiser imagined that all he had to do was to accept this inheri- 
tance and keep things going. He overlooked two points: 
first, that the German Princes could not do otherwise than bow 
before the old man of ninety who was the founder of the Empire 
and on whom the whole world gazed with veneration, but that 
they would not have the same feeling towards the grandson of 
nine-and-twenty and that this feeling would have to be won by 
him ; secondly, he did not perceive that the attitude of the 
army towards the old Kaiser had grown slowly out of three wars 
attended’ by unparalleled victories and by considerable con- 
quests of territory, out of just and fatherly treatment, out of 
a never-tiring sympathy and out of the fascination of a great 
personality. 

Kaiser William II. felt that he must rejuvenate the Officers’ 
Corps. In this he was absolutely right, but he was at fault in 
his method of procedure; he went ahead much too hastily 
and by no means on the right lines. The senior officers felt 
they were entitled to a certain consideration from the young 
Sovereign, who had no military experience, and in this 
they were disappointed. Whereas the grandfather until his 
last years encouraged every officer to present himself to him 
on arriving in Berlin, the numbers of these visits were greatly 
cut down by the grandson, and when they did take place the 
friendliness and sympathetic manner of the old Emperor were 
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lacking. Wherever the new Kaiser presented himself he 
displayed little respect for the old and experienced, but mani- 
fested, instead, cocksureness of judgment and a disposition 
to criticize his elders. Naturally, these things remained 
unknown to the outer world, but realization of them spread 
throughout the army. . . . To only three Generals of high 
rank has he shown a considerate attitude, Moltke, Pape ! and 
myself. He often has declared that he purposed placing his 
reliance upon the young men; is it any wonder then if the 
senior officers have ended by showing coolness towards him ? 
The thing would not be so bad for the army if only the young 
men were growing up in affection and respect for the Kaiser. 
Here, however, has been his great miscalculation. A new 
generation has grown up which has lost all respect for authority 
and which does not attach itself to him personally, as it has 
acquired no particular inclination for the army. Therefore, 
he is sawing off the branch on which he is sitting. General 
Hahnke’s responsibility is a serious one. He allows the Kaiser 
“to do what he likes. .. . 

It would be very wrong of me to dwell only upon the Kaiser’s 
bad side. To his good side must be credited his rare power of 
rapid apprehension which, in combination with an extra- 
ordinarily retentive memory, gives him a certain assurance in 
speech and judgment. In addition, he possesses, for all his 
outward hardness and ruthlessness, a certain good-humour and 
also some feeling for those who have rendered him good service. 
Moreover, and this is his strongest side, he has an unusual 
faculty for getting round people. With his fascinating friendli- 
ness he knows how to win over everyone and how to impress 
them by his clever and agreeable, and often very amusing, 
conversation. Everyone who has not learned to know him 
intimately lies under the charm of his personality. . . . 


1 General Alexander von Pape. 
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October 28, 1890. 

For a long time past there have been rumours current— 
especially in the provinces—to the effect that the Kaiser is 
living far beyond his income and that he has also got heavily 
into debt. I have always contradicted them. From conversa- 
tions with Count Stolberg and the Minister of the Household 
I know it is all nonsense. The Kaiser, of course, spends freely, 
but there can be no question of debts. Emperor Frederick, 
during the three months of his reign, incurred heavy building 
expenses in connection with Charlottenburg Schloss and the 
New Palace, and these have to be met by the present Kaiser. 
In regard to his private budget, however, the Sovereign has 
made considerable savings, and he is now four millions to the 
goods i=. 


November 9, 1890. 


We are living although the majority of people do not 
realize it, in the midst of an immense revolution.1 What is 
radically wrong with our condition lies in the harsh contrast 
of rich and poor. This cannot go on for ever, as we are human 
beings with human weaknesses. No use is being made of 
religion, the only way towards alleviation and compensation ; 
on the contrary, attempts are being made deliberately to excite 
the masses into asserting their equality with the middle and 
upper classes. The State contents itself with efforts to improve 
the material circumstances of the workers, with the only result 
that their covetousness has been intensified. The possibility 
of acquiring great sums of money by speculation has developed 
a fondness for luxury and enjoyment which has taken hold of 
wide circles. German family life is going to the dogs. Un- 
fortunate marriages, divorces, youthful corruption, pleasure- 


1 In the German edition of Waldersee’s work attention is drawn to 
the strange coincidence of the date. [Tr.? 
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seeking, the anxiety to seem richer than one is—all this is 
increasing terribly. In the lower classes of the great cities 
the demoralization has already reached a high degree—it may 
be estimated that there are some hundreds of thousands of 
heathens (?) living in Berlin. The unequal distribution of 
wealth with all its consequences must lead in the end toa 
catastrophe. 

The handling of difficult questions is made more arduous 
still for us by religious discord. Ultramontanism is a great 
force and does not concern itself ultimately with forms of 
government: it accommodates itself easily to Republicanism, 
indeed it thrives best under a Republic. The number of 
Catholics who do not allow themselves to be led by the extreme 
Party is, in truth, very considerable still, especially on the 
Rhine and in Bavaria, but there are other regions of great 
extent which follow the fanatical Centre men. The difficulties 
are increased by the dissensions within the Evangelical Church. 
We hear talk of the need for unity but there is no serious move- 
ment behind it ; dogmatism or indifference stand in the way. 
The unfortunate Kulturkampf has inflicted new injury on the 
Evangelical Church, and as a result of it we have to be more 
than ever on our guard against the Catholics, whose latest aim 
is the recalling of the Jesuits and the taking over the primary 
schools (Volkschule). 

I have long been of the conviction that the Kaiser must 
raise aloft the Evangelical standard and work for the reunion 
of all the Evangelicals in Germany. He must not persecute 
the Catholics; on the contrary, he must respect their rights and 
their convictions; but he should resist their encroachments, 
though not with force. He must instil religious feeling into 
the people and declare himself openly as an Evangelical 
Christian. Thereby he will win the respect of reasonable 
Catholics also. He must uphold Catholic efforts in so far as 
they are constitutional in their methods and aims, he must show 
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regard for religious opinions of every sort so long as he feels 
that they are based upon genuine conviction. 

The Jewish question will always remain a difficult one. 
In this case also the State should not take up the véle of 
persecutor and it should not tolerate attacks by Christians upon 
the Jews; but it should not give the Jews the kind of pro- 
tection they demand in their newspapers. It would be the most 
effective way of combating Jewish doctrine for Christians to 
worship the Golden Calf less and to become simpler in their 
habits and in their desires. We should not forget that many 
Christians are as bad as the Jews in their covetousness and 
that they despoil as pitilessly anyone who falls into their 
hands» ..=. 

The Chancellor is being flooded with work; he would like 
to control everything but cannot do so and therefore is naturally 
feeling insecure. In any case, he is not the man to take the 
lead in any big measure. A man of thought and distinction, 
conscientious, industrious—one’s ideal of the Old Prussian 
type of officer—a clear-headed man full of knowledge of many 
kinds, his weakness lies in vanity, touchiness and great 
ambition. In order to attain, or to disguise, his aims, he wears 
the mask of hail-fellow-well-met more than he should. Asa 
soldier his strength lies in a decided faculty for organization 
and for teaching and training. In this field he has had un- 
qualified successes and won many followers for himself. We 
all have our shortcomings, and his shortcoming lies in the 
domain of the leading of troops. Here he has never done very 
well, sometimes badly. . . . I do not regard him as a man to 
go forward to the breach in a crisis and keep his head erect. 
One other thing needs to be mentioned: one which points to 
Caprivi’s sterling character. Never will the present Chancellor 
be tempted by greed for money, an evil by which many 
statesmen are beset. In this respect Caprivi is absolutely 
pure. 
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November 21, 1890. 

Yesterday took place the swearing in of Berlin recruits in the 
very ceremonious fashion now in vogue. A new feature was 
a speech by the Kaiser. He admonished the young soldiers 
not to listen to evil advisers and told them that they might have 
to fire upon their fathers and brothers, that this was sad, but 
that it couldn’t be helped. I consider it a great mistake to 
talk about this danger, which immediately becomes magnified 
in the imagination of the hearers. I would not allow the 
thought to take form that in any circumstances the soldiers 
should refuse to fire when they get the order to do so. . 


December 18, 1890. 

The Kaiser came round to me early to-day to tell me of the 
birth of a Prince.1 He remained some time and told me that 
the child arrived three weeks too soon, and this owing to a 
melancholy cause. Princess Sophie, the Crown Princess of 
Greece, had been telling the Kaiserin about her contemplated 
change of religion, and the Kaiserin had become so violently 
affected by the talk that the premature confinement came 
about. 

The Kaiser went on to speak of his mother, with whom he— 
and I believe the Kaiserin also—had discussed this subject. 
The Empress Frederick, he declared, had shown by what she 
said that she had no religion whatever, she had nothing but 
sneers and scorn for the Christian creed, and had maintained 
that it had nothing to do with the Kaiser whether his sister 
changed her faith or not—she might become a Jewess if she 
liked. Upon this the Kaiser had declared that if his sister 
changed her faith without his permission he would forbid her 
to set foot again on Prussian soil. This, of course, brought 
down on him a storm of anger. He went on talking very 
bitterly about his mother who had come to Berlin, he said, only 


1 Prince Joachim. 
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to give trouble and to injure him. He had endowed her richly, 
had given her several castles and, above all, had so arranged 
matters for her that she could do whatever she liked. There 
had been no question of any gratitude for this. Quite recently 
she had indeed been treating him to threats and prophecies to 
the effect that his autocratic behaviour would lead to misfortune. 

Once again the newspapers are making out that I am to 
vacate my post. This time I am to be Ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg. In the course of the last two years I have been appointed 
in this way: Chancellor, Statthalter (Governor) of Alsace and 
Lorraine, Minister of War, General in Command of several 
Army Corps, Ambassador in Paris and in London, and now in 
tee CLeremii eta ee 


December 19, 1890. 

I was to-day with General Versen ! who has hurt his leg 
badly. He knows the Kaiser well and used formerly to be in 
close touch with him. He also is greatly disappointed, and 
takes exactly the same view as I do regarding the development 
of the Sovereign. It has come to this, now, that no one round 
the Kaiser dares to say anything, neither a Cabinet Head nor 
Wittich, neither an aide-de-camp nor a Court Marshal. Every- 
one is afraid of losing his place. We used to complain that 
under Bismarck men’s characters were crushed. Here we 
have the same thing only in a stronger and more dangerous 
form. 


December 26, 1890. 
One frequently hears the opinion expressed that Caprivi 
is far from being the friendly fellow 2 people took him for 


1 General Max von Versen. 

2 Biedermann in the German. Sometimes translatable as ‘“‘a 
jolly fellow ” or a “‘ hail-fellow-well-met.’’ An equivalent of the French 
bonhomme. [Tr.] 
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when he accepted office. I certainly cannot disguise the fact 
that I have caught him out in small duplicities, but I will not 
lay any stress upon them. I knew already that there was some 
dissatisfaction felt among his subordinates, but it was new to 
me that many of them regard him as treacherous. The day 
before yesterday, for instance, Schottmiiller 1 before he visited 
the Chancellor met Herr Kayser, the Privy Counsellor 
(Geheimrat), who said to him: ‘“‘ Mind out. When this gentle- 
man smears an unusual amount of honey over anybody’s 
mouth, it means that he has already sharpened his knife to cut 
his throat!” Schottmiiller came in for a good deal of honey- 
smearing and is very anxious lest he should receive sentence of 
death, which I think is not impossible. . 


January 9, 1801. 

Schottmiiller was with me and was much shocked over a 
talk he had yesterday with Hinzpeter. They had been saying 
that the Kaiser began many things but never finished any- 
thing. Hinzpeter, it seems, went on to remark: ‘“ That, after 
all, doesn’t matter. The great thing is to keep always going ; 
when there is nothing new on he sinks into apathy.’”’ He then 
proceeded to talk quite cynically about the Kaiser’s ear-trouble, 
saying that it might lead to death or to mental disturbance, and 
that therefore it was necessary that Prince Henry should live 
in Berlin in order to assume the Regency if need be. In 
speaking of the Empress Frederick, Hinzpeter used incredible 
expressions, accusing her of having no love of truth. The 
Kaiser also he condemned on the same score. . 


January 15, 1891. 
It strikes me as noteworthy that, contrary to the practice 
hitherto, I am no longer being invited to the dinners which are 
given for the Kaiser. 


1 Professor Conrad Schottmiller. 
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January 16, 1801. 

The dinner at the War Minister’s took place yesterday. There 
were present, in addition to the Chancellor, the following officers 
of high rank: Pape, Hiillessem, Versen, besides a large number 
of Generals in Command of Divisions. It was immediately 
noticed that I was absent ; I am practically certain that the 
Kaiser was at the bottom of this, as the War Minister could not 
possibly omit me absent-mindedly. This would seem to 
point to a crisis. Well, as God wills! 


January 17, 1891. 

The portrait of himself which the Kaiser had painted for the 
Embassy in Paris is attracting attention and is being criticized 
by no means favourably. He is standing in an incredibly 
defiant attitude, in his Garde-du-Corps uniform with black 
cuirass and purple mantle, leaning on a long baton. Everyone 
feels that he hopes to impress the French! The picture has 
made a melancholy impression upon me—it shows him to the 
world as he really is and feels. It will not be possible to pass 
judgment on it for another ten or twenty years. If by then he 
shall have achieved great exploits it is an excellent picture ; 
if it shall have happened otherwise, it will look just ridiculous. 


January 19, 1891. 
It has been brought home to me by the evidence of my own 
eyes that Hinzpeter, this——, has on several occasions kissed 
the Kaiser’s hand! That shows what these Liberal gentlemen 
are. On the one hand, insolent beyond measure, but creeping 
along on their bellies in front of the Kaiser ! 


January 26, 1891. 
A change which will make a great stir is impending. The 
General in Command of the 9th Army Corps, von Leszczynski, 
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has sent in his resignation, a thing for which nobody was pre- 
pared. The General gave a ball in Altona at which Prince 
and Princess Bismarck appeared, and it was the occasion of a 
great popular demonstration in honour of the ex-Chancellor. 
The General was called to account and now he is resigning, as 
was almost inevitable. I know very well that nothing was 
farther from his thoughts than a demonstration against the 
Kaiser—this was only intended by the Prince, to whom it is a 
matter of indifference whether or not the affair gets someone 
into difficulties. The world will judge the matter differently. 


January 28, 1891 

The crisis has come quicker than 1 thought. The Kaiser. 
sent for me yesterday and gave me the Cross of the Grand Com- 
mander of the Hohenzollern Order with the words that it was 
his wish to give me a pleasure on his birthday and to let the 
world see in what a fine relationship we stood to each other. 
He then proceeded to say that he had the intention of entrusting 
to me the Command of an Army Corps and of thus employing 
my conspicuous gifts of leadership. With this we parted, and 
I was not for a second in doubt that the end of my military 
career had arrived. 

After the dinner which I gave to my officers, I talked the 
matter over with General Count Schlieffen, General Ober- 
hoffer, Lieut.-Colonel Gossler and my two aides-de-camp. I 
recounted to them how highly the Kaiser had rated my position 
down to last summer and how he had said to me he could not 
encourage me to undertake the command of an Army Corps, 
etc. After all this the communication made to me yesterday 
involved a set-back to which I could not submit without injury 
to my reputation, so I had decided, I said, to resign and would 
intimate as much to the Kaiser next day. They all agreed with 
me on the subject. They were, I am safe in saying, much 
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moved by what I told them, and deplored deeply the step taken 
by the Kaiser. 

To-day I went to the Palace and was at once received by the 
Sovereign. I asked to be placed on the retired list on the 
ground of his announcement to me yesterday. He at once 
replied emphatically: ‘It does not suit me at all to let you 
go. I hope still to make much use of your distinguished abili- 
ties. You are much too near to my heart, there is a friendly 
relationship between us which will always continue. Never 
will I give you your discharge ! ”’ 

I then put before him quite quietly the reasons why the 
change from my present position to that of a General in Com- 
mand must injure me. He tried to argue to the contrary, and 
said: “I want to send you to Altona to a post which is at 
present of special importance. You must keep an eye there on 
Prince Bismarck who recently has been again behaving in a 
very suspicious way and who is intriguing against me. We 
know, too, that all the threads of the Socialistic conspiracy come 
together in Hamburg, and we need aman of outstanding power 
there such as you. Finally, much importance attaches to the 
North German Courts (itis well known that within the sphere of 
the 9th Army Corps there are only the two Mecklenburgs !). 
I must have someone there who sees things clearly and, if 
possible, can bring influence to bear. In short the post isa 
very important one.”’ 

I have since wondered how I contrived to listen quietly 
to all this. As it was, I had frequently to repress a smile. 
What have J got to do with Bismarck ? If he is to be watched, 
surely that can be left to the police. Who am I to unmask 
conspiracies when the appointed instruments of Government 
are available for the purpose ? And how can I help with the 
Courts? JI am absolutely powerless in that direction apart 
from the fact that we have a Prussian envoy in Hamburg. 
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If I were to follow the instructions given me I should be at 
loggerhead with the Chancellor within a week. 

The Kaiser dragged Marie into the business also, saying : 
“ Your wife, I am sure, will rejoice at returning to her native 
place ’’ (she never lived there!). ‘‘ She has made so excep- 
tionally distinguished a position for herself here in Berlin that 
she will soon be able to do the same there, moreover, she will 
be able to exercize an admirable influence on Hamburg.”’ 
(So Marie is to associate with the anti-Church, Social-Demo- 
cratic women! A nice mission !) 

Then—and now the real truth came out—the Kaiser went 
on to say that this position of General in Command should in 
his opinion be the highest in the army and that it would be a 
good thing also if that of Chief of the General Staff were some- 
what lowered. It was chiefly in this connection (as in the course 
of the day I was able to make sure for myself) that the Chancellor 
had set up opposition against me. For a long time past he has 
been hostile to the General Staff and he has always been trying 
to lower the position of its Chief in relation to that of the War 
Minister ; indeed, negotiations on this subject have been in 
progress behind my back between the Military Cabinet and the 
Ministry of War. The Kaiser continued: ‘‘ The Chief of the 
General Staff with me should be a kind of amanuensis, and 
for this I need a younger man.”’ 

At the close of the interview I said to the Sovereign that I 
had the definite impression that the Chancellor had a part in 
the affair, as for some time past similar views had been expressed 
in his house. I added that I must abide by my opinion and 
that I was convinced I should be rendering him and the Army 
a greater service by going than by remaining. Whether he 
understood the meaning of this observation I don’t know, but 
it will come home to him presently. On his then saying to me: 
‘‘ Reflect a bit more over the matter,” I replied : “ I hope Your 
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Majesty also will reflect a bit more over the matter.’”’ And with 
this I left him. 

I have discussed the subject to-day with the Field-Marshal 
and with General Falckenstein ; they were both much grieved. 
The Field-Marshal declared the whole thing was inexplicable, 
and he was greatly exercised in his mind over the Emperor. 

The most melancholy aspect of the thing is that the Kaiser’s 
mishap over the manceuvres is the real cause of it all—everyone 
agrees as to this, even Hahnke. Caprivi has turned this 
cleverly to account. So it will seem tothe whole world as it 
does tous. What damage this will do to the Kaiser! He wants 
to be his own Chief of the General Staff! God protect the 
Fatherland ! 


January 29, 18or. 

To-day was spent in discussions. Hahnke was with the 
Kaiser first, then with the Field-Marshal. The latter expressed 
his opinion quite distinctly to the effect that a change would be 
most harmful and moreover that the Kaiser could not offer me 
an Army Corps; he should offer me either an Inspector-General- 
ship or the Governorship of Alsace-Lorraine. Then Hahnke 
came on to me to persuade me to take on the Command of the 
goth Army Corps. I answered him sharply. I told him I had 
no need of a finely expressed Order in Council such as the Kaiser 
had promised me, but that it was the Kaiser who needed such 
an Order for himself and his damaged reputation. I drew 
Hahnke’s attention to the feeling in the army and to the grave 
consequences should the Kaiser persist in his present behaviour. 
He was startled, but remarked: “ Ah, if only someone would 
say as much to the Kaiser!’’ I replied: “ What are you 
there for? You see the Kaiser every day and alone. It is 
your duty to doso. I have been pushed to one side for a year 
past and you have had a hand in this.” 
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January 31, 1891. 

A fierce tussle to-day! I was summoned to an interview 
with the Kaiser—quite against my expectation—and I took 
with me only two short documents, thinking, however, that I 
might talk again about my own affairs and about other things. 
I asked to be allowed to be alone with him, and Hahnke and 
Wittich were sent off. I then proceeded to urge that a strong 
Chief of the General Staff would be a strength for him also. 
The War Minister and the Chancellor might be overthrown 
by a Parliamentary majority and be quickly changed—this 
didn’t depend merely upon him. Both of them together, more- 
over, when supported by a Parliamentary majority, constituted 
a power against which it would be difficult for him to make a 
stand. In such circumstances a vigorous Chief of the General 
Staff would be a substantial support to him. In other countries 
efforts were being made to add strength to the General Staff ; 
for instance, recently in France where the position of its Chief 
had been made independent. As regarded my position, he 
himself had often said to me that it was the highest, the 
proudest, in the whole world. . . . The prestige of this post 
was secure for all time, even if it had got the worst of it in 
contests with the War Ministry since the war and the selection 
of men for high appointments had been left to other hands, 
thereby allowing patronage to come in. This had been changed 
after I took over the post. Step by step I had reconquered 
the ground, and in addition had improved the personnel of the 
General Staff and enhanced its faculty for leadership. 

I then proceeded more or less as follows: ‘“‘I have the 
conviction that it is only seldom anyone dares to express his 
opinion openly to Your Majesty, therefore, I feel itto be my duty 
to do so.”’ I was also convinced, I said, that he would not 
expect me to do otherwise than express my opinion to him, 
untroubled by any reflection as to whether it gave him pain or 
not. He hadremarked on the occasion of the Kaiser Manceuvres, 
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addressing a large audience and in the presence of the Emperor 
of Austria, that he hoped the army was not in a worse condition 
than when he took it over. I must say to my regret that it 
was worse. The ideal relationship between the leaders of the 
army and the Officers’ Corps, which he, the Kaiser, had 
inherited, no longer existed; instead, there reigned insecurity, 
dissatisfaction and lack of zest above, while these feelings 
prevailed also to a considerable extent below. Among the 
junior men, moreover, the general disposition in process of 
growth was not at all good. They observed how their chiefs 
were got rid of, one after another. When a new chief was 
appointed, it was a subject for jests as to how long he would be 
able to keep his post. This gave rise to the notion that the 
officers in high command were incapable, and respect for 
authority was quite perceptibly going. Yet the army had its 
basis on the principle of authority. He, himself, the Sovereign, 
relied only on the army for support. 

He listened in silence and then remarked: ‘“‘ No one has 
ever said such things to me before.” I replied: ‘‘ General 
von Hahnke ought to have done so long ago, and I make the 
same charge against the previous War Minister.” 

We then came back to the subject of the post of General in 
Command, and he had recourse to every kind of persuasive 
methods. I was not to mind what the world might say about it 
but be satisfied with his friendship. He would give proof of it 
and show the world what it meant to be the friend of the 
German Kaiser. Whoever dared to say a word against me 
should be shattered 1; he would keep the Press in order, and 
so on and so on. 

Finally, he went so far as to entreat me in the tenderest 


1 Zerschmettert—a favourite expression, apparently, of the ex- 
Kaiser’s. Bismarck tells us how on an earlier occasion he threatened : 
‘“ Whosoever opposes me, him will I shatter!’ (‘‘ More Chapters from 
Bismarck’s Autobiography,” p. 49.) 
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tones. He took my hand and said: ‘‘ You will accept, won’t 
you? Your Kaiser asks you.” I remained adamant, how- 
ever, and I thank God that He gave me strength to do so. 

Then I returned to the charge and declared the whole thing 
emanated from the Chancellor, who wanted to get rid of me. 
There was an old feud between him and the General Staff. 
His aim was to make the War Minister subsidiary to the Secre- 
tary of State, just as he now wanted to lower the power of the 
Supreme Command of the Navy in favour of the Secretariat 
of State, so that he might have a free hand both with the army 
and navy. The Kaiser replied: “‘ He has no thought what- 
ever of laying a finger on the army ; his business is with foreign 
politics. You have military tasks and therefore you should be 
able to work together quite well.”’ 

I replied: ‘‘ He will not so much as lay a finger on the 
army! He has done so already. I can give you several 
instances to proveit. He has long been working for my fall— 
there has been talk of it in the Foreign Office for weeks past. 
When the gentlemen know it has been brought about, there 
will be great festivities ”” “They are sensible people,” 
the Kaiser interposed; ‘“‘ Marschall is an admirable man.”’ 
(He is known to the public as der gebildete Hausknecht '). 
“‘T regard your assertion as incredible, mention names.” 
I said, ‘‘ I don’t know much about Marschall but I know most of 
the others—Holstein, Kiderlen, Lindau, Raschdau and the 
rest.” 

Finally, the Kaiser made a rather clever change of tactics, 
became elegiac and said : “‘ It is too melancholy, the experiences 
I have gone through. My best friends forsake me.”’ 

The thing ended by my saying that I was convinced I had 
done him a weighty service by speaking my mind to him 
openly. If it was my last service to him, I could retire with a 
good conscience. 

1“ The Cultured Valet.” 
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That was how the whole interview went, more or less. I 
went home feeling much troubled, with the conviction that a 
return was out of the question and that my military career 
was ended. After I got home, however, a better light was put 
on things as Marie and my household, as well as many of my 
acquaintances, were full of sympathy and congratulated me 
on my firmness. 

Schlieffen, who was earnestly desirous of arranging matters, 
went to see the Chancellor but was able to accomplish nothing. 
It is significant that the latter said to him, “‘ It is now too late, 
anyway, as the news is in the papers.’ He himself, in fact, 
has had it announced in the Norddeutsche. 

I often say to myself it is Carnival time and one mustn’t 
be surprised if mad pranks are played, as the whole proceeding 
is mad and irrational. 1am to be ousted from a post which I 
fill well in order that it may be given to one who... .! 
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CHAPTER VIII 


KAISER WILLIAM II. IN THE ’NINETIES 


Count Waldersee’s New Post—General in Command of the 9th Army 
Corps—How the Kaiser would Wage War: “ Not like his Father 
or his Grandfather, but like Frederick the Great ’—Moltke and the 
Kaiser in 1891—Sir Charles Dilke on the French Army—The 
Kaiser’s Birthday, 1892—‘“‘ Of the Many Things He has begun. . .” 
—Count Waldersee and his Enemies—The Famous “ Caligula ”’ 
Book and the Kaiser—The Kaiser and Bismarck in 1895—The 
Kaiser and Herr Ballin—The Kaiser and the Standarvd—The 
English Press and its ‘“‘ Astoundingly Mean and Shameless Attacks ”’ 
on the Kaiser—The Kaiser and the Social Democrats in 1897 ; 
Count Waldersee’s Warning—Bismarck in failing Health—His 
Death, July 31, 1898—The Kaiser in 1899—Caprivi’s Death, 
January 28, 1899—Prince Biilow and the Kaiser—The Boer War— 
Germany’s Sympathy with the Boers—The Kaiser’s Autocratic 
Ways—A Trip with the Kaiser on the Hohenzollern—The Troubles 
in China—A German Force to be Sent thither with Waldersee in 
Command. 


Altona, February 6. 

After some agitating days I made my way into this seaport 
yesterday—lI hope to get alittle peace and quiet here. . . .1 

The part the Kaiser is playing remains most lamentable. 
The feeling of insecurity in regard to him cannot but go on 
increasing. One of his weaknesses is that of becoming pre- 
judiced against people and at once believing the worst of them ; 
when one says anything good about a person, he immediately 
shows the greatest suspicion. This provides scope for the 


1 Count Waldersee proceeds here to record how he had persisted fruit- 
lessly in his efforts to induce the Kaiser to allow him to retire from the 
Army altogether. 
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influence of certain elements in his immediate surroundings. 
The Kaiser can be very friendly in his manner but he is utterly 
lacking in genuine goodwill. For this reason he will win no 
lasting affection. ... 


February 7, 1801. 

The Order in Council is a most lamentable concoction. 
The Kaiser puts his name to —— untruths when he says he is 
subordinating his personal wishes to the interests of the Army, 
for I have lost my position simply and solely through the 
personal wish of the Kaiser, who, however, has been influenced 
by Caprivi. The notion that I could be prepared for the 
leading of an army by taking on the duties of a General-in- 
Command, and thus acquiring knowledge of some details of 
the service, isrubbish. If any post could prepare one for the 
controlling of great forces it is the post of Chief of the General 
Staff, which I have been filling. So much recognition of my 
efficiency down to the present has been expressed in the Order 
that everyone must make the comment that such a Chief of 
the General Staff should remain on in any circumstances and 
not be got rid of. But the underlying motive of it all is as yet 
apparent only toafew. The Kaiser does not want to have me 
as his Chief of the General Staff in the next war because he is 
afraid of having to submit to my authority and of thus being 
deprived of fame. In fact he does not want to wage war like 
his father or his grandfather, but like Frederick the Great ! 
Herein lies a terrible danger for the Fatherland. . . . 


April 21, 1891. 
The Kaiser takes peculiar pleasure in bestowing Colours 
and Standards, for the most part to be carried with the forces. 


* The Order in Council formally appointing him to his new post as 
General in Command of the 9th Army Corps. 
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There was another function of the kind on the 18th, and on 
this occasion-he delivered two speeches—one when bestowing 
the Colours and one at the banquet afterwards. The second 
oration was of such a nature that the Chancellor at once took 
steps to prevent it from being reported in the Press. It began 
with a great panegyric on Luther (he had just been laying the 
foundation stone of a Lutheran church), which hurt the feelings 
of the Catholics; he dealt in a thoroughly pessimistic spirit 
with the question of a future war ; finally he dragged in, quite 
needlessly, allusions to our internal enemies.! All discriminat- 
ing listeners went hot and cold all over ; but the Kaiser himself 
believes he made a brilliant speech and he was chagrined next 
morning not to see it reproduced word for word in the papers. . . . 


May 2, 1801. 

On April 22 I went to Berlin to attend some sittings of the 
Upper Chamber, and it thus happened that I had the good 
fortune to see the Field-Marshal twice more before his death. 
. . . The Fatherland has lost one of its greatest and best 
sons, and I an absolutely trustworthy and true friend. 

The Kaiser had never once sought the Field-Marshal’s 
counsel except on the quite recent occasion when his approval 
was wanted for the National Defences Commission dealing 
with the Heligoland fortifications. On the other hand, he 
heaped attentions on the Field-Marshal. ‘‘ The Kaiser,” so 
the Field-Marshal told me more than once, “is very gracious 
towards me and lets me see how thankful to me he is for having 
resigned so soon ; but he never consults me about anything and 
he has never once entered into a serious conversation with 
me.” For the careful observer it was easy enough to perceive 
that the Kaiser’s attentiveness to Moltke was really directed 


ore The Kaiser had said: ‘‘ The soldier and the army, not the Parlia- 
mentary majority and Parliamentary decision, have brought about the 
unity of the German Empire.” 
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against the ex-Chancellor; were the relations between Bis- 
marck and the Kaiser satisfactory, the latter would never have 
shown himself so friendly to Moltke. As things stand, the 
Sovereign’s courteous behaviour has stood him in good stead as 
it gave people the impression that Moltke was advising him. 
Therefore Moltke’s death will be a serious loss to the Kaiser... . 


November 7, 1891. 
Sir Charles Dilke, who has been attending the manceuvres 
in France, considers that the French have made such an immense 
advance that we can no longer claim to rank as the first 
Military Power. ... 


December 14, 1891. 

I have just been told on good authority that Caprivi is 
now using the Press in a more bare-faced fashion against the 
Kaiser, more especially the Standard, the Zdricher and the 
Diisseldorfer Zeitung. . 


January 27, 1892. 
The Kaiser’s Birthday. Unfortunately this is not a day 
calculated to afford me pleasure, as the Kaiser chose it last year 
for throwing me over and injuring me profoundly. Time has 
not healed the wound. I had to take the chair to-day at the 
Biirgerverein? Dinner. I tried to avoid paying hollow com- 
pliments to the Kaiser in my speech. . . 


March 16, 1892. 
The Kaiser has been unwell for some days past ; he is not 


1 The important London morning newspaper, then a Conservative 
organ, since extinct. 
2 Citizen’s Union, literally. 
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exactly ill, only feeling very down, out of sorts, and dissatisfied 
with things, and complaining that he has too much work to get 
through! He seems now to have reached the point to which it 
had long been my conviction that he must come. There has 
been no success with any of the things which he has begun: 
the getting rid of Social Democracy through the betterment of 
the condition of the working-classes ; international action in 
the same direction, School Reform; amelioration of morals ; 
strengthening of the German Imperial power ; reconciliation 
with Russia ; firm friendship with England ; friendly relation- 
ship with Denmark ; improvement of the army ; least of all, 
with his attempt to become a famous and very popular Ruler, 
esteemed and feared by the whole world. The world, at first 
very enthusiastic about him, has gradually become disenchanted. 
He himself, made quite dizzy by his early triumphs, and con- 
vinced that he knew everything better than everyone else, must 
now see that much is going amiss with us and that a feeling 
has grown up against him. Although he is still disposed to 
lay all the blame upon others, and although in his speeches he 
continues to display the same overweening self-confidence, I 
believe that this is mere bluff and that in the depths of his own 
mind he is undergoing a change. Herein should lie the seed of 
improvement unless, as I fear, his easily over-excited nerves 
give way and he loses all heart. And, then, what he is most 
lacking in are fixed aims and the faculty of persisting in the 
line he has taken up... .3 


January 3, 1893. 
At the reception of the Generals-in-Command the Kaiser 
insisted that in regard to matters like the Army Bill his officers 


1 Count Waldersee proceeds to give as an illustration the Kaiser's 
change of attitude over a measure of educational reform just then before 
the public, 
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should abstain from all criticism. Becoming more animated, 
he went on to express himself to the following effect: “I 
shall carry the Bill through at all costs. What does this House 
of Civilians know about military affairs? I will not forego 
a single man or a single Mark. If they oppose me I shall send 
the whole cracked Reichstag to the devil!’’ If these words were 
to become known!.. . 


February 27, 1894. 

I wish to God I were in a position to record something good 
about the Kaiser! I often ask myself whether I do not judge 
him unfairly and in a prejudiced fashion, but I always come 
back to the conviction that he is quite vague as to his aims and 
consequently weak-willed and not to be relied upon. . . 


Apml 29, 1894. 

I am quite upset over the brochure “ Caligula.”’1 Itisa 
sign of the times that a Professor over his own name should 
have published such a thing, for no one can doubt that it is 
aimed at the Kaiser. On glancing through it I remembered 
that already four years ago General Hittich drew attention 
to the tendency to Cesarian mania. . . . Despite the many 
really striking analogies I should like to believe that the evolu- 
tion of our Kaiser will not lead to a melancholy end. I very 
seldom see him now, but when I have the opportunity I ob- 
serve him and I can attest that I have not noticed any signs of 
real derangement. What has long troubled me is the manifest 
preponderance of Guelph-Coburg characteristics, a serious 
matter enough... . 


+ “Caligula: Eine Studie tiber Rémischen Casarenwahrsinn,” by 
L. Quidde. Published in Leipzig by W. Friedrich. 
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Altona, January 15, 1895. 

On the 1st + I was conducted into a room adjoining the 
Rittersaal while the company were assembling in the usual 
reception rooms. The Kaiser now came up to me, and, saying 
that it was his intention to give me a pleasure by conferring 
the Order of the Black Eagle on me, he handed it to me; he 
knew, he added, how I had worked up the gth Army Corps. 
It seemed to me that I noticed a trace of embarrassment in 
his manner. Then, as though he had taken a load off his 
heart, he became natural again and said: “‘ Now put the Order 
on at once.” . . 

I cannot disguise the fact that I was extremely glad to have 
navigated this rock safely, and as soon as I had a moment’s 
solitude I gave thanks to the Almighty. I am entitled to 
claim for myself that I have never in my life been a hunter 
after Orders, that Orders have never made any impression on 
me—the impression, if any, would have been a humorous one. 
In this case it is different, however, for what is in question is 
my whole relationship tothe Kaiser, which through the machina- 
tions of Caprivi and his myrmidons had been changed from the 
very best imaginable to a condition of such badness as to make 
me think often of resignation. The conferring of the Black 
Eagle on me denoted, I feel certain, a swing round again. At 
the first blush I was still a bit distrustful, but I now believe 
that the Kaiser’s conscience pricked him and that the feeling 
had taken hold of him that he was heavily in my debt. 

The address which the Kaiser delivered to us was unfortun- 
ately again a feeble one. Naturally I was very much on my 
guard against uttering this opinion, but it found terribly frank 
expression at the dinner of the Generals in Command, General 
Winterfeld, an intimate friend of Hahnke’s, being particularly 


outspoken. ; 


1 Count Waldersee has begun the entry by recording how he had 
come to Berlin and had been bidden by the Kaiser to the Palace. 
N 
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As regards the feeling generally in Berlin it shows a tendency 
to improve in right-thinking circles. _Hohenlohe’s 1melancholy 
aspect shocks people indeed, but that is only because they do 
not know him; for many years past he has looked worn-out 
and broken, but mentally he is asfresh as paint. The Liberals 
of all shades have been quite shameless in their attitude since 
their beloved Caprivi has gone. The Kaiser is now being held 
to blame for everything. Of course his persistent pushing of 
himself to the front and his partisanship are to a certain 
extent the cause of this. The general disposition is to give 
Hohenlohe only a short period more of office and to speculate 
as to who will be the new Chancellor. . . . Gradually those 
who see things from close at hand have come round to my con- 
viction that it is impossible for any Chancellor to get on with 
the Kaiser as long as he transacts business in his present style. 
Caprivi put up with too much in his anxiety to cling to office ; 
Hohenlohe already in his brief term of service as Chancellor 
has experienced some unpleasant moments owing to the 
Kaiser’s despotism. The opinion is being reached that a 
Constitutional basis of affairs must be constructed in order to 
limit the powers of the Sovereign To this has it come seven 
years after the death of William I!... 


March 24, 1895. 

The event of the day is the rejection by the Reichstag of 
the motion to send a vote of congratulation to Prince Bismarck 
on his eightieth birthday, this being due to the combined opposi- 
tion of the people of the Centre, the People’s Parties, the Social 
Democrats, the Poles, etc. The Kaiser with his usual im- 
petuosity telegraphed to the Prince to express his indignation 
against the decision of Parliament. .. . 


1 Prince Hohenlohe (1819-1901) had succeeded Caprivi as Imperial 
Chancellor in 1894. 
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August 21, 1895. 

I have learnt a good many things from the best sources 
regarding the Kaiser’s stay inEngland. The Sovereign enjoyed 
himself immensely and turned aside the Standard’s attacks on 
him with a joking remark.! 

The dignitaries in high office did not show him very much 
attention. Lord Salisbury in a marked way avoided an inter- 
view.” It is believed that there was method in this behaviour, 
for the Prince of Wales also was discourteous, and he is said to 
have made fun of the Kaiser openly. The Duke of Connaught 
refused an invitation to the manceuvres on the ground that he 
himself had something todo (!) They believe, apparently, that 
they hold their own better with the Kaiser when they treat 
him badly ; they are well aware that he is impressed by English 
ways and by their wealth and luxury and that he is easy to fob 
off with all the countless amusements offered him. I have 
noticed for years past how he who when Prince had nothing but 
ridicule for England has gradually become an Anglomaniac. 


January 7, 1896. 

I don’t believe that the Kaiser has brought off a very clever 
coup in sending his good wishes to President Kruger ;* but 
there is no crime in this, and England can take the step ill only 
if she has a bad conscience... . 


January 12, 1896. 
It would doubtless be best for us to remain permanently 


1 The Standard in the course of criticisms of recent German policy 
had remarked that the Kaiser might do well to take a lesson in political 
wisdom from Queen Victoria. 

2 This proved to be a misconception. 

* According to the ex-Kaiser the sending of this telegram was a 
Governmental act against which he himself had tried in vain to hold 
out. See ‘‘My Memoirs.” [Tr.] 
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on a good footing with England, even, if practicable, to be in 
alliance with her, but that is quite out of the question so long 
as this Power only wants to exploit us and in addition has the 
effrontery to make difficulties for us in our Colonial policy 
everywhere. The astoundingly mean and shameless attacks 
made against the Kaiser by the English Press will, one hopes, 
never be forgotten... . 


January 31, 1897. 
Turning everything over in my mind to-day, including 
what I heard in Kiel,1 I feel confirmed in my impression that 
the Kaiser really has conceived the thought of making me 
Chancellor under certain circumstances. He is very much dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of Hohenlohe and the Ministry 
just now, and he lets them feelit. .. . 


December 23, 1897. 

The Kaiser ordered me to keep an eye on Bismarck’s con- 
dition and telegraph him acypher message in the event of 
serious developments. I did so yesterday to say that the 
Prince had had several attacks of dizziness and that he himself 
was very much disturbed. The telegram, however, was not 
decipherable immediately in the New Palace, so that the Kaiser 
had me rung up on the telephone and we had a direct conversa- 
tion. My news, the Kaiser remarked, was the first he had had. 
“ Naturally,” he complained, “no one had told me a word 
about it. I am always the last to hear.” 


1 Count Waldersee had spent the previous day at Kiel, where he 
had met the Kaiser with whom he had had a long talk. The Kaiser 
had thrown out some hints as to the necessity of changes in the Govern- 
ment. ([Tr.] 
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February 10, 1898. 

All that one has heard of Biilow hitherto sounds very good. 
Apparently he has made a favourable impression in the Reich- 
stag. I know him as a clever narrator and debater and very 
attractive to superficial listeners, but, over and above this, 
I have the feeling that our foreign policy is now in a better way 
than it was. We seem gradually to be getting on to quite the 
right footing with Russia while the Anglo-Russian coolness is 
being more and more intensified. . . . 


Apni 2, 1808. 

The die has been cast. Since yesterday I have been In- 
spector General of the 3rd Army, with my Headquarters in 
Hanover. I have reason to be very grateful to the Kaiser, for 
this means that he wishes to retain mein active service, whereas 
I should otherwise have had to resign soon. I must now say 
farewell to the 9th Army Corps with which all my thoughts 
have been closely interwoven. .. . The delight, however, of 
creating something, of being able to take thought for the need 
of others, and the great influence which attaches to the position 
of a General-in-Command, when one works in the right spirit— 
all this is now at anend. I shall now have good pay with very 
little to do, which does not at all suit my tastes, I shall see 
whether something cannot be made of my new post, but I 
scarcely think this possible. In the Army Corps and in 
Hamburg and Altona real sorrow seems to be felt over my 
going... . 


Hanover, May 16, 1808. 

I am now in my new dwelling here, No. 40, Hohenzollern 
Strasse. May God bless this house and give peace to all who 
live in it ! 

Only on my departure from Altona did I fully realize what 
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a high standing I won for myself there. I would like to lay 
stress on Marie’s share in this. How rare it is for a woman to 
support her husband aright in his position in the world, and 
for husband and wife to work together in complete harmony ! 
During these last seven years Marie has won esteem and affection 
from high and low alike by her friendly bearing, her sincerity 
of character and her beneficence ; spiritually she has exercised 
a stronger influence than have the clergy over many ladies and 
women. A highly-esteemed Hamburg man said to me four 
weeks ago : “‘ You are now the most popular man in Hamburg.”’ 

“ How can that be?” I asked. ‘I don’t do anything at 
all to earn popularity.”” He replied: ‘It is just precisely 
because you don’t. People know you thoroughly, however, 
and have the utmost confidence in you. Others do too much 


9 


and make people suspicious. . 


Lautenbach, July 8, 1808. 

I should like to say something about my stay on the Hohen- 
zollern ...1 The day was thus divided up: at 8 am., 
assembly on the upper deck for Swedish exercises—a very 
excellent practice—then early breakfast together, the table 
being covered with everything one could think of as fitting 
for such a meal. Each of us was given a piece of plain cake, 
which the Kaiser himself cut, and two warm dishes ; at II a.m. 
tea, sherry and bread-and-butter, served separately to each of 
us; at I o'clock dinner; at5 tea, and at 8 supper. A good 
naval band played during the meals. The Commander of the 
Hohenzollern and one or two of the officers were invited to the 
meals. Except when there was something special on everybody 
was master of his own time. The Kaiser would have one or 


1 Among the Kaiser’s other guests on this occasion were Prince 
Philip Eulenburg and Count Metternich, afterwards Ambassador in 
London. 
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two interviews with Matternich or Senden.! Sometimes he 
would sit and read in one of the deck-houses, but he was a good 
deal on deck, walking up and down, accompanied by one or 
other ofus. The conversation at meals was quite unconstrained 
and was much better than it used to be. The Kaiser was in 
the best of good-humour and full of kindness and attention 
towardsme. I had occasion again to note his rare adaptability 
and facility for captivating people. It is a real misfortune 
that he so early acquired the feeling of superiority and that he 
has so seldom met with opposition. An immense self-conceit 
was the natural result of this. I condemned myself as ungrateful 
when I felt disposed to say unfavourable things about him, 
but until quite recently the Sovereign’s conduct obliged me to 
do so. I cherish the warmest desire that things may go well with 
him, and that he may be able to steer the Fatherland through 
the rocks, and yet, when thinking matters over quietly, the 
point to which he pushes his self-will fills me with trouble as 
to the outcome. I guard carefully against talking to anybody 
in this sense but I like drawing out others on the subject, and 
I hear the most anxious judgments passed, more especially 
among those immediately around him... . 


January 21, 1899. 

I had a long talk to-day with Minster,” who was on his 
way back to Paris from Berlin. He regards the situation as very 
serious and believes that England will wage war against France. 
The Queen and Salisbury are said not to want it—it is the city 
that wants war this time. Purely economic interests are at 
work, and these, as I have long been aware, are apt to be 
decisive and full of danger also for us. What they fear on the 
island is a coalition of the continental Powers, which they feel 


1 Admiral Baron Gustav von Senden und Birban. 
2 Count Miinster, the well-known German Ambassador. 
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they are not strong enough to withstand and which they can 
best prevent by destroying the French fleet. From this it 
follows naturally that the German fleet, were it to become 
greatly strengthened, would disquiet the English equally and 
that they would take the earliest opportunity fora fight. The 
best step against this would naturally be the early conclusion 
of an alliance between Germany, Russia and France. I cannot 
believe, however, in the possibility of this. 

Miinster considers that the Kaiser’s marginal commentaries 
upon diplomatic despatches are very much to be condemned. 
They are often written down on the spur of the moment and 
are very hurtful in many cases in their wording, and if they 
became more widely known would be injurious to the service. 
I know about a great number of these marginal notes and I 
know that Miinster is only too right in what he says. The 
Ambassador expressed a very unfavourable opinion of Hohen- 
lohe; he thought that the Chancellor was taking very little 
interest in foreign policy. 


January 29, 1899. 

On this occasion I was in Berlin for the Kaiser’s Birthday. 
. . . The Kaiser is now forty years old. He is in good health 
and seems in good spirits. May God in His goodness protect 
him and give him strength in his high office. . Justice obliges 
me to record that of late he has won in esteem, and that in 
internal affairs he has operated cleverly. 

England’s attitude to us is friendly, but principally in 
order to prevent a drawing together of Germany and France. 
The English Press is decidedly against us and is baiting us 
systematically, chiefly with the intention of setting America 
at variance with us. 

I remain firmly of the opinion that England is and will 
remain our most troublesome opponent. Our swiftly developing 
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industries, our industrious merchants, finally the growing 
importance of our Fleet are disturbing to her, and the dominating 
thought in her policy is at all times the earning of money and 
the destruction of rivals. We ought to be able to exist side 
by side in a reasonable manner—the world is really big enough 
for this, but English covetousness is bigger still. 

I have heard much about the Kaiser’s increasing tendency 
towards autocracy. He butts into every matter that has any 
special interest for him without bothering himself as to what 
the Minister concerned may think about it... . Billow has 
remarked: ‘‘ From the beginning I have avoided annoying the 
Kaiser by opposing him, but have had a mind first of all to 
establish my position.’”’ He ought to have established his 
position in a week and to have done so by letting things come 
to a serious collision; then the Kaiser would have given way. 
Now he knows that Biilow is feeble and he won’t trouble himself 
to treat him considerately. 


Lautenbach, September 14, 1899. 
England simultaneously with Russia is feeling the need of 
standing well with us. This places us in a position out of 
which great good should come to us if things are skilfully 
handled. The Queen has in a very friendly manner invited the 
Kaiser to visit her, and he has ended by deciding to do so in 
November. .. . 


October 14, 1899. 

Throughout the whole of Germany warm sympathy with 
the Boers is being expressed and the Press is playing up strong 
against the English. The Kaiser’s journey to London seems to 
me at present quiteimpossible. Unfortunately, it will soon be 
pointed out—already it is being hinted—that the Boers were 
greatly encouraged in their present attitude by Germany, 
or more properly speaking by the Kaiser. That such 
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encouragements were given after the Jameson Raid, and for 
some time after, is beyond all doubt. It would be very 
disagreeable if compromising details—some are known to me 
—were now to come out. 


October 23, 1899. 

On Saturday came the news of serious fighting in the Trans- 
vaal. I have now heard to my regret that the Kaiser expressed 
himself with great satisfaction the day before yesterday over 
the success of the English and with great unfriendliness regarding 
the Boers. He then broke out against our Press, complaining 
that by its partisanship against England it was making his 
policy difficult, and he ended with the words: ‘‘ What can we 
do? The English are so much too strong for us that we daren’t 
say anything against them.’”” And so that is the outcome of 
a policy of ten years! The fruits of a purposeless groping 
about, first running after one Power, then after another, without 
ever winning the confidence of any, could not well have been 
anything else. However, I cannot follow the Kaiser’s train of 
thought. As he is afraid of England’s predominance he ought 
to wish that things should go ill for her in South Africa; that 
at present is the only way of making these gentry a little more 
modest... 


December 17, 1899. 

On the 15th and 16th I was out shooting in the Géhrde! 
with the Kaiser. During the night Buller’s telegram regarding 
his defeat had come, and the Sovereign sent it to me at once. 
In the course of the day (the 16th) he also showed me a telegram 
from Queen Victoria in which she begged him not to believe 
exaggerated bad news—things were not going so badly. The 
Kaiser remarked on this: “ Evidently they do not tell my 


1 The forest near Liineburg on the Elbe. 
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good grandmama the whole truth. It is very difficult to answer 
such a telegram.’”’ From our conversation I gathered that he 
had been glad enough to see the English humiliated, but that 
the severity of their defeats had begun to trouble him, and 
that he was feeling great pity for his Grandmother especially. 
I expressed the hope that if we proved ourselves benevolent 
friends in need we might get some good out of the situation 
and secure some material advantages. The Kaiser nodded in 
agreement and said: “I think that that can be managed all 
right.” 

Our position in the great world has been improved beyond 
all question through the English disasters. If only the same 
could be said about our internal policy! . 


January 20, 1900. 

. . . It would be unjust not to admit that the Kaiser is, 
on the whole, quite a popular figure.1 Quite apart from his 
political gambols and his speeches (which are not taken too 
seriously, as people know his excitable temperament), his whole 
bearing , his animation and restless activity, impress the masses, 
upon whom, also, many of his inconsiderate actions when 
crowned by success have not failed to make an effect. By the 
feminine half of the nation the Sovereign is esteemed as a good 
husband and father of seven children. People recognize also 
that he interests himself most warmly in the growth of Ger- 
many’s happiness and greatness, and devotes his life to these 
aims; and they are impressed moreover by the number of 
subjects he takes up and seems to master, and by his more 
than ordinary capabilities. 


1 This passage comes at the end of one of the innumerable entries 
in which Count Waldersee criticizes the Kaiser on the grounds, already 
so familiar, of autocratic behaviour, self-will, capriciousness, etc., etc. 
{Tr.] 
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Apmil 22, 1900. 

Two days ago the Kaiser astonished the world by travelling 
to Altona in order to greet the Prince of Wales, whom he 
caught there en route homewards from Copenhagen. Why 
should he run after this gentleman who stands so low in public 
esteem and who, surely, when traversing half Germany, could 
have paid a visit to the German Kaiser ? In Germany no one is 
pleased, and the English will not think or speak any differently 
of us. 


April 24, 1900. 

We have now really reached the point of complete political 
isolation. It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
Kaiser admits as much himself. For some days past he has 
been talking about it to the people round him and complaining 
that it is very difficult for him to deal with political matters, 
as everywhere mistrust is being shownhim. Naturally, no one 
has dared to ask why there should be so much mistrust and 
whose is the blame... . 


May Io, 1900. 

My jubilee on the 27th was celebrated by a truly impressive 
féte, and I may well look back on it with pride... . 

During the six days of my visit to Berlin I saw the Kaiser 
several times every day. My promotion to the rank of Field- 
Marshal, which he announced to me in extremely flattering 
words, is undoubtedly a great honour and is being so regarded 
by the world, as I perceive from all the countless congratulations 
which I am receiving. .. . 


[The concluding entries in Volume II. of the German Edition of 
the Memoirs deal with the reports, current in July, 1900, of the 
Boxer Insurrection in China, and with the steps contemplated by the 
Kaiser for dealing with it. News had already come of the murder in 
Peking of the German Minister there, Baron von Ketteler ; all the Legations 
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and, indeed, the entire foreign community, were believed to be in danger ; 
and there was, of course, some possibility of the Germans losing Kiao-chau, 
the sea-port which they had taken two years before. It was the Kaiser’s 
hope that he could induce the other European Powers to agree to conjoint 
action in China, with a German as Commander-in-Chief of all the troops ; 
and he had expressed his intention to nominate Waldersee for this post. 
But at this date the arrangement looked impracticable. The last entry in 
Volume II. of the German edition ends as follows :—] 


July 29, 1900. 

. . . Whether it would be a grateful task to undertake the 
Supreme Command is very questionable. It would, however, 
be extremely interesting, and it would be a fine culmination to 
my career were I to return home as Conqueror of the Chinese. 
I have made no move since I parted with the Kaiser. I am 
waiting quietly and leaving my fate in God’s hands. 
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CHAPTER IX 


WALDERSEE TAKES COMMAND OF THE ALLIED FORCES IN CHINA : 
AUGUST—OCTOBER, I900 


Count Waldersee appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces, 
in China—The Attitude of Japan, America, Russia, England and 
France—English Generalship at a Discount—The Strange Con- 
ditions of Things at the German Foreign Office—A Policy Without 
any Definite Aims—News of the Occupation of Peking—The 
Kaiser’s Disappointment—His Wish for a Big War Indemnity— 
Money Urgently Needed for the German Fleet—The Kaiser’s 
Summary of Recent Events in China—The Voyage Out—Inter- 
national Amenities at Singapore—A French Military Band Strikes 
Up “‘ Heil dir im Siegerkrantz ’’—The Germans Respond with the 
“‘ Marseillaise ’’—-Welcomed at Hong-Kong by Sir Henry Blake— 
An International Military Parade at Shanghai—Count Waldersee 
Takes Stock of the Situation—The Looting in Peking after the 
Occupation—The Winter Palace—The Pao-ting-fu Expedition— 
legtatoad Relations with the Allied Troops—The Summer 

alace. 


AT the beginning of August ! I was staying with Marie at Never- 
storff, whence we intended starting for Berchtesgaden on the 
7th. On this date came a telegram from the Kaiser telling me 
that I had been appointed Commander-in-Chief in China, and 
summoning me at once to Wilhelmshéhe. We arrived there on 
the 8th. The Kaiser received me cordially and discussed the 
situation with me in the course of half an hour’s walk together. 
He had tried from the first, so he told me, to bring about con- 
joint action in China on the part of all the Powers concerned. 


' The account of the events which happened between August 7 and 
August 25 is taken from two autobiographical fragments written by 
Count Waldersee in November, 1900 and in 1902. 
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Gradually several of them had come to be convinced that 
without unity of command a thorough-going victory was not 
to be achieved. First, the Tsar of Russia was won over to the 
idea and he agreed in the friendliest manner to my being 
entrusted with the Supreme Command... . I am not sure 
whether Austria, Italy and Japan had given in their consent at 
this date or only by the 17th, when I was at Wilhelmshohe again. 
No replies had yet come from France and America, and negotia- 
tions were still in progress. A Japanese Supreme Command, 
no less than an American, was out of the question from the 
start; Austria and Italy could raise no claim of the kind 
owing to their small contingents and interests. Both Russia 
and England considered themselves entitled to it, but neither 
would concede it to the other, and, moreover, no one favoured 
England, as the reputation of English Generalship had suffered 
a setback in the Boer War. There would have been more likeli- 
hood of France being eligible, were it not that in this case also 
there would be difficulties with England. France, so far as I 
know, had not made any effort to get the Supreme Command, 
but I believe that the Kaiser would have secured it eventually 
in any case. As it was, a quick decision on the part of the 
Tsar settled the question. 

It was believed that the Legations in Peking were completely 
cut off from the outer world. The generalimpression was that 
the catastrophe must have already taken place and that probably 
the entire foreign colony must have fallen victims to Chinese 
fanaticism. The Kaiser had adopted this view with remark- 
able assurance and had vowed vengeance ; he had, indeed, taken 
it ill when some people had expressed the opinion that the 
Chinese Government would be afraid to go to such extremes 
and that the staffs of the Legations were in all probability 
still to the good. The Sovereign was confident that he would 
receive the agreement of France and America to a German 
Supreme Command. It was very right, and of great advantage 
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to me, that he placed the German sea forces under me; the 
gentlemen of the Navy were a bit annoyed over it, foreseeing all 
kinds of friction. It seemed, indeed, to be the first time that 
land and sea forces were placed under the same Supreme 
Command. 

Obviously, it was necessary for me to start as soon as 
possible. It was found on enquiry that the journey could be 
made best by the Lloyd Steamer, Sachsen, calling at Naples on 
the 22nd, and the Kaiser had all the arrangements made 
accordingly. We went on thegth to Berlin. TherelI got fitted 
out and posted myself up on all necessary points with the 
various authorities: at the Ministry of War, the Naval Office, 
and more especially the Foreign Office. 

A very strange state of affairs prevailed at the Foreign 
Office. The Imperial Chancellor was away on his estates in 
Russia, and his advice had never been sought at any phase of 
this Chinese episode, and apparently he had shown no dis- 
position to trouble himself about it.1 Biilow, the Foreign 
Secretary, was staying at Norderney ; the Kaiser had been in 
very lively telegraphic communication with him through 
Matternich, who was at Wilhelmshéhe, but his opinion also 
was not asked. The sending out of the Naval Corps first, and 
then of the Expeditionary Force and the squadron of iron- 
clads, was carried out entirely through the Kaiser’s initiative. 
The Under-Secretary of State, Richthofen, was away on leave. 
An unheard of state of things altogether at a moment of such 
political excitement! I sought out Holstein?; we both acted 
as though nothing had happened amiss between us. Holstein 
willingly let me read anything that could be of interest to me 


” 


1 The ex-Kaiser, in ‘‘My Memoirs,” includes the appointment of 
Waldersee to the command in China among the “ series of successes 
during his term as Chancellor’’ upon which Prince Hohenlohe could 
look back on with satisfaction. 

® Herr Fritz von Holstein, one of the most important officials at 
the German Foreign Office. Count Waldersee and he had quarrelled. 
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and we had a long conversation. In the course of this it 
became obvious to me that, apart from punishing the Chinese, 
our policy had no definite aims. The Kaiser had merely some 
vague ideas about the “ Partition of China.’’ The great thing 
for him was the necessity of playing a réle in world politics— 
he lacked any clear conception as to the consequences of such 
an attitude. Holstein was decidedly troubled lest we should 
go too far, and he foresaw possible complications with other 
Powers ; I feel that he was fully justified in this. The sending 
out of the squadron of iron clads seemed to him a provocation 
to England and one which he held to be very inexpedient. 

On the 18th the entire Staff was commanded to Cassel, 
where the Kaiser allowed me to present all the men to him. 
He then handed me the Field-Marshal’s bdton with a somewhat 
too vivacious address which unfortunately got into the papers, 
being at once seized upon by a certain section of the Press and 
turned to malicious account. On the previous evening the 
news had reached Wilhelmshoéhe that the Allies had entered 
Peking and that the Imperial Court had fled. Naturally, this 
was at first a great disappointment for the Kaiser. He had got 
it fixed firmly in his head that the Ministers and their personnel 
had been murdered long ago, and it was only after my arrival 
that the combined march on Peking—which had been regarded 
as impracticable during the rainy season—was to begin under 
my Supreme Command, thus winning for me the fame of 
having taken Peking. This dream was now demolished, the 
Ministers were still alive, the rainy season was nearly over, 
the advance, owing to the energy of the Japanese, had been 
attempted, and Peking had been occupied without any great 
sacrifice. After a little reflection, however, it was felt that 
much still remained to do, and I urged that the Expeditionary 
Force should be considerably strengthened, which was at once 
decided on. It was clear to me in advance that the German 


troops were the only ones on which I could absolutely rely, 
O 
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and that they would constitute my source of authority, while 
between the other contingents and me in my capacity as 
General in supreme command many difficulties might arise. 
It appeared to me a matter for rejoicing that the Imperial 
Court had fled. Had they been taken prisoners in Peking 
there would have been no trouble about making peace, I 
should have arrived too late, and probably we should have been 
able to play no decisive part in the Peace negotiations. 

The Kaiser made the Expedition the basis of great hopes 
for the development of our trade with Eastern Asia; he also 
impressed it on me that as big a war indemnity as possible 
should be imposed on the Chinese, as he was needing money 
urgently for the Fleet. I perceived, however, that the Sovereign 
had in mind an enlargement of our possessions in Shantung, 
and that, to this end, he would gladly have laid hands on 
Chi-fu. He had apparently urged Admiral Bendemann } 
to make a sudden attack on it, and he was disappointed that 
this had not been done. Now he felt he could count upon this 
coup being achieved by me, especially as I should find the 
squadron of iron-clads there on my arrival. 

I received no formal instructions regarding my task, and 
apart from some enquiries which I put to the Kaiser I did not 
trouble myself about the matter. It seemed to me that 
it would be very interesting to find my way for myself, and I 
proposed in the future also to trouble nobody with questions. 

The Kaiser, indeed, was touchingly solicitous for me. He 
gave me two men of his body-guard and told them they would 
be held personally responsible for my life and that they must 
never let me out of their sight. To Sergeant-Major Nasser he 
allotted the duty of holding me back should I ever ride too 
much to the front in a battle. 


1 Vice-Admiral Bendemann, in command of the German naval 
forces in Eastern Asia. 


nnn... 
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[After describing the scenes of excitement and enthusiasm which 
attended the departure of the Expeditionary Force, 30,000 strong, from 
Germany ; 1 Count Waldersee proceeds to reproduce in full a despatch which 
he addressed to the Kaiser on August 25 from the ‘‘ Sachsen”’ before 
starting from Naples and in which he recorded the gist of a conversation 
regarding China with King Victor Emmanuel. The King incidentally 
had expressed his distrust of Li Hung Chang who had been attempting to 
sow dissension among the European Powers by means of negotiations 
with them individually.]} 


From a telegram addressed by the Kaiser to Count Waldersee 
on August 25, 1900. 

“Since your departure the military situation in China has 
shaped itself as follows : 

“Peking has been occupied. The officers in command of 
the Allied Troops seem to contemplate establishing a military 
administration in Peking. The Imperial Court has fied. 
Captain Pohl has entered Peking with a detachment of 273 naval 
men. Captain Hecht follows him. General von Hoepfner 
has landed with two Naval Battalions, the first of which under 
Madai is more than half-way to Peking. Hoepfner himself 
follows two days’ marches behind. The iron-clad squadron will 
arrive at Wu-sung in eight days’ time, and will there arrange 
with the Commander of the cruiser squadron in regard to further 
operations. There is ferment in the Yangtse region. In Amoy 
and all around disorders have broken out, missionaries have 
been killed and Japanese temples destroyed. In Manchuria 
fighting with the Russians continues. In the field of politics 
efforts to negotiate peace are in progress between Russia and 
Li Hung Chang, but in view of the fighting which still goes on 
everywhere they are not likely to bear fruit just yet. Accord- 
ing to various reports the Chinese Troops are marching up the 
Grand Canal and are threatening the lines Tien-tsin—Taku and 
Tien-tsin—Peking. Li Hung Chang has offered to act as 
intermediary with the Great Powers. The Government favours 


1 A noteworthy item in the equipment consisted of 200 bottles of 
champagne and 50 flagons of Punschextract, supplied by the Kaiser 
through his Court Marshal’s Office. 
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the acceptance of his services as negotiator. Ihave rejected Li 
Hung Chang, against the wishes of both the Chinese Ambassador 
in Berlin and the Government, because, from the moment 
Russia occupied Manchuria, we had other military tasks to 
accomplish in China. So far as is known, no Government 
except the Russian has accepted Li Hung Chang’s offer. 

‘‘T have come to an understanding at Wilhelmshéhe with 
the Prince of Wales and Lascelles 1 regarding the rejection of 
Li Hung Chang and the policy to be followed in the Yangtse 
region. The Yangtse is henceforth to be open to all, and every 
country is to be free to protect its own subjects. The United 
States with their fixed standpoint in regard to the Philippines, 
and their tendency to practice an individualistic policy in Chinese 
waters, are to be accorded no special rights in the Yangtse 
region. The Prince of Wales and Lascelles would not be 
sorry to see Li Hung Chang taken by the English as a hostage. 
Lascelles has reported to Lord Salisbury regarding our con- 
versation and has on my authority asked him for a declaration 
of adhesion ? upon the points mentioned. 

Apart from Russia, whose interests are confined to Man- 
churia and who, moreover, has neither trade nor traders to 
protect in China, the aims of the other Powers tally with 
ours in so far as they cannot desire a premature peace, but 
have first to put down the disturbances, restore order, recognize 
a Chinese Government, and create guarantees for the future. 
But Russia’s wishes for peace, which, moreover, are bound up 
with her need of money, are not likely to be realized just yet in 
view of the move Northwards of the Chinese insurgents. The 
despatch of Russian troops to Eastern Asia, which had been 
brought to a stop at Odessa, has, according to the latest reports, 
been resumed. 

“ WILHELM.” 


1 Sir Frank Lascelles, British Ambassador in Berlin. 
2 Biindigen Evklarung. 
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From Count Waldersee’s first despatch to the Kaiser after 
arriving in China. 


Hong kong September 18. 

““T was accorded the most courteous reception, with all 
the honours appertaining to my position, by the English authori- 
ties at all the ports at which we called. . . . At Singapore 
Icame upon two French transports. . . the officers in command, 
Lieut.-Colonels Lannegrace and Clément de Grandprey, were 
extraordinarily polite, and expressed themselves to the effect 
that it would give them great honour and pleasure to fight under 
my command, and they began even to talk without any con- 
straint about the Franco-German war and my part in it. 

“ As I left the harbour in the Sachsen and passed slowly by 
the two French ships at a distance of scarcely forty yards, the 
entire crews, numbering well over 2,000, manned the rigging 
by order, while the band played the Prdsentiermarsch and then 
“ Heil Dir im Siegerkranz,” the officers standing together on 
the bridge at the Salute. I then had the ‘ Marseillaise ”’ 
played, and they all broke out into loud cheers which were kept 
up for a long time, and the officers—the officers in command 
included—waved their tropical helmets. As I then passed 
out of the harbour with the six stately Lloyd steamers follow- 
ing me, three to the left, three to the right, the Fort as well as 
the two English men-of-war, Brisk and Brindle, and the 
Italian ship Vesuvio, gave me a salute of Ig guns. . 

“ According to what I have learnt here, the relations 
between the English and Russian troops in Chi-li are very 
strained, and I have been urged to make my appearance there 
as soon as possible. I shall only stay in Shanghai, therefore, 
as long as is necessary to discuss matters with Your Majesty’s 
Ambassador and the higher officials there, and shall proceed 
to Taku at once. 

“I rejoice to be able to report that, alike in Colombo, in 
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Penang and in Singapore, the German community gave the 
impression of progressing excellently. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the many Germans with whom I had the opportunity 
of talking that the creation of a strong naval and military force 
for operation in Eastern Asia had contributed greatly to our 
prestige, while it was everywhere a matter for special pride 
that a German General should have been entrusted with the 
Supreme Command in China... .” 


From a telegram addressed to Count Waldersee by the Kaiser, 
dated September 21, 1900. 


‘‘ The political situation in China at the moment is defined 
by the Russian proposal for evacuation, on the one hand, and 
on the other by my communiqué to the Powers wherein I 
urge that no negotiations be entered into with China until the 
Peking malefactors have been handed over to us for the punish- 
ment they so well deserve. Russia’s proposal for evacuation 
has been unconditionally agreed to only by France, and even 
in this case with reluctance. England has rejected the proposal, 
just as I have done, but even more bluntly. Japan will only 
withdraw provisionally such of her troops as are not essential. 
America will not oppose the Russian proposal, should Russia 
abide by it, but she is making so many stipulations that 
everything would be left in the hands of the American officer 
in command. My Allies, Austria-Hungary and Italy, stand 
by me. Russia, in accord with France, is seeking to free her 
proposal from any points objectionable to me, and promises 
that two Brigades shall await your Excellency in Tien-tsin 
and shall place themselves under your orders. . 

It will be your task, with the forces of the Powers under 
your command, to take the necessary military measures to 
force the Chinese to cease further resistance and to hand over 
the evil-doers for punishment. Only thus can it become 
practicable to regulate satisfactorily China’s attitude towards 
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foreigners by means of diplomatic negotiations. My aim 
remains steadily to create for the foreigners in China conditions 
enabling them to pursue their affairs in security by means of 
the restoration of order in the country under a native Govern- 
ment of adequate authority. . . .” 


From Count Waldersee’s Despatch to the Kaiser, dated 
September 25, 1900. 


“T was welcomed on my arrival in Hongkong with par- 
ticular civility and cordiality by the English Governor, 
Sir H. A. Blake, and the English Military Authorities, Com- 
modore Powell representing the Navy and Major-General 
Gascoigne the Army. I had a long conversation with the 
Governor who invited me to breakfast, and I found that, as 
is the case with all the English officers whom I have met so far, 
he has a strong antipathy against Russia. The Governor has 
had many years’ experience of Chinese matters, and has had a 
good deal to do with Li Hung Chang owing to the vicinity of 
Canton.t He regards Li Hung Chang as the only Chinese 
dignitary qualified to conclude with us the negotiations for 
peace. Some of those with him asserted that Li, by reason of his 
extensive possessions in Manchuria, is inclined to be too 
favourable to Russia... . 

“In order to have a talk with Your Majesty’s Ambassador, 
Herr Mumm von Schwarzenstein, I then went to Shanghai 
on a Lloyd Steamer. To welcome me on my arrival, the English 
military officer in Command, Major-General Creagh, had con- 
trived, with manifest adroitness, to assemble contingents from 
the troops of all the Allied Nations, that is: French, Japanese, 
and Indians, as well as Shanghai Volunteers, to serve as a kind 
of Guard of Honour, and these had been joined by the 1st and 
3rd Companies of our Eastern Asiatic Infantry Regiment. I 


1 Where Li Hung Chang had resided for some years as Viceroy. 
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accepted with thanks the General’s offer to parade all the 
troops before me next day. He also placed an escort of Indian 
cavalry at my disposal throughout my stay in Shanghai. 

My appearance on parade wearing the cordon of the Order 
of the Black Eagle and carrying my Field-Marshal’s bdton, 
followed by the members of Your Majesty’s Bodyguard with 
the Colours, and by some twenty officers, and surrounded by the 
numerous Indian cavalry-men—some of them riding up and 
down, to keep the Chinese crowd away—was calculated to 
make a somewhat theatrical effect but that, I knew, was quite 
in place with Asiatics on such an occasion. . . .” 


From Count Waldersee’s Despatch to the Kaiser, dated 
September 29. 

Tien-tsin. 

“ Now that I have been able to some extent to take stock 
of things here I must describe the present situation as extra- 
ordinarily complicated. I do not hesitate to lay the blame 
exclusively on Russia.! She was the first to attempt one-sided 
negotiations with China, thus disturbing that unity of the 
Powers by means of which alone can we attain our ends. By 
withdrawing the bulk of her troops from Peking, while German 
and Italian troops were on their march thither, they have 
brought it home to the Chinese that the Powers are disunited. 

“Throughout the whole stretch of country from Taku to 
Tien-tsin I found—-as also in no inconsiderable sections of 
Tien-tsin itself—a state of terrible devastation. So far as the 
eye could reach on the countryside in question one could see 
nothing but ruins in which not a single Chinaman could still 
live, and the whole stretch from here to Peking, in so far as I 
have been within the reach of the advancing armies, is, I am 


2 In a subsequent Despatch (October 7) Count Waldersee reports to 
the Kaiser the Russian point of view as expounded by Prince Engalit- 
schew, attached to the Expeditionary Force as Prussian Representative. 
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told by my Chief of Staff, Major-General von Schwarzhoff, in 
the same condition ; while in Peking terrible destruction has 
been done by fires and looting. According to a conservative 
estimate, 300,000 inhabitants (but probably many more) have 
become homeless along the line of march and are now living in 
the open, and this will remain possible only for a little time 
longer owing to the good weather prevalent at this period of 
the year. There can be no doubt, however, but that presently 
there will be famine and epidemics. I believe that great 
numbers of the homeless and the foodless will begin to plunder 
the rest of the population and will join the Boxers ; I am con- 
vinced that this kind of fighting has created more Boxers than 
were killed in battle. 

“The relations between the allied international forces differ 
widely. The Germans stand on good terms with all, and their 
bearing is universally admired. The Japanese are conspicuous 
for their remarkably good military organization—modelled 
entirely on the Prussian—as well as their equipment and their 
methods generally. The French are in universal disrepute— 
even the Russians do not want to have anything to do with 
them. The Americans hold aloof from all the other nationali- 
ties. They do not make a bad impression as soldiers, but as 
individuals they are very doubtful customers and there are 
apparently a great many adventurers among them. They have 
been involved in looting affrays in the streets of Tien-tsin. When 
they are not with their regiments they must be regarded by 
the inhabitants as a scourge... .” 


From Count Waldersee’s Despatch to the Kaiser dated October 
22, 1900. 


‘On the capture of Peking by the allied troops, they took 
up their quarters in it in accordance with the method of their 
entry ; the Winter Palace fell to the Russians who had already 
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some days earlier taken the Summer Palace, which lies fifteen 
miles to the North. 

‘The so-called ‘ Forbidden City,’ the former residence of 
the Emperor, a rectangular region encircled by high walls, 
and situated in the centre of the Imperial City, was, by agree- 
ment of the Ambassadors and senior Generals, excluded from 
the occupation by the troops, and only a march through of 
the troops of all the Contingents was allowed. Three of the 
Gates were, and still are, occupied by the Japanese, and one by 
the Americans. I consider that this decision was a very harm- 
ful one and its originator would seem to have been M. de Giers. 
The impression made on the Chinese by such a measure is one 
merely of weakness. I have it in mind to effect a change in 
regard to this. 

“The recent fighting in the City has left entire quarters in 
ruins; the greater part of it, however, is to the good. In 
contrast with most Chinese towns, which consist of a plan-less 
maze of narrow streets, Peking is built on entirely regular lines, 
and some wide thoroughfares, all unpaved, run right through 
it. While in all the other places which I have seen until now 
dwellings of clay preponderate, the great mass of houses in 
Peking are made of stone, but for the most part they are single- 
storeyed. 

‘“‘ Immense damage to property must have been done during 
the three days of authorized looting (followed by much private 
looting), but nothing approaching an estimate of the losses 
entailed on the inhabitants has as yet been made out. Every 
nationality accords the palm to some other in respect to the 
art of plundering, but it remains the fact that each and all of 
them went in hot and strong for plunder. 

“In the case of England this phase of war-making is 
covered over with certain formalities. The booty had to be 


1 The Russian Minister in Peking. 
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handed over and placed in the spacious apartments of the 
Legation, for public auction a good many days later. The 
money forthcoming from this, like the prize-money, was 
distributed in accordance with a certain scale among the officer 
and non-commissioned officers. Hence it is intelligible that 
no Enzlishman sees anything to be shocked at in looting ; and 
I have been assured by English officers that Indian troops 
(and they are almost exclusively Indian troops here) would 
simply not be able to understand it if a victory were not 
followed by looting. All the nationalities represented here are 
agreed that the Indian soldiers display the greatest talent for 
discovering concealed treasures ! 

“With the Japanese the loot taken goes to the State, which 
must in this way have acquired considerable sums ; according 
to the estimate of one Japanese General the booty taken by 
them from Tien-tsin amounted in value to 2,000,000 Taels. 

“ With the Americans looting is really forbidden, but the 
rule against it is broken with the utmost thoroughness. 

“With the Russians looting is carried out in the crudest 
fashion, being accompanied in their case by a careless scattering 
about of the objects examined. 

“ The French do not lag behind the other nationalities in 
any way. 

“‘T have already informed Your Majesty that the valuables 
in the Summer Palace were looted by the Russians as an official 
proceeding. I must correct what I then said, however, about 
presents from Prussian Sovereigns having been discovered on 
their way to Port Arthur. Asa matter of fact they had been, 
put apart for transportation thither, but on an energetic protest 
being made by Major-General von Hoepfner they were handed 
over to him and they are now placed once again in the German 
Embassy. As the English occupied the Summer Palace after 
the withdrawal of the Germans they also have responsibility in 
the matter. 
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‘As regards the Winter Palace, it was occupied by two 
Companies of Russians, to protect it. It is possible that during 
the few days which elapsed between the flight of the Empress 
and the Russian occupation some objects may have been stolen 
by thieves, but this cannot have amounted to much. The 
troops of the other Powers did not enter at all; the Russians 
certainly allowed a good many individual officers to view the 
Palace, but they were always accompanied by Russian officers. 
The seals wherewith a part of the building was closed were 
broken on the occasion of these visits. 

‘When Lieut.-General Linewitch withdrew both the Com- 
panies from Peking he neglected—doubtless on purpose— 
to fall in with my stipulation that he should hand over the 
Palace to Major-General von Hoepfner but suffered Chinese 
Court officials to take it over in some kind of way. When 
Major-General von Hoepfner came to know of this and took 
possession not more than half a day had elapsed. He then 
took possession in the presence of Russian officers. On investi- 
gation it was found that this Palace also had been plundered 
of the greater part of its removable objects of value and that, 
with a few exceptions, only such valuable articles were left in 
it as it would have been very difficult to take away. The 
houses in which the inner circle of the Imperial Court seem to 
have lived—they are not to be described really by the word 
Palace, owing to their small size—have been left undamaged, 
whereas in the numerous erections belonging to the Palace, 
such as theatres, temples, official residences and Council 
Chambers, all the closed receptacles had been broken into and 
such of their contents as seemed valueless thrown about on the 
ground and in the courts. 

“ Although some ninety men have been at work for ten days 


In order to be able to throw on the Chinese the responsibility for 
the looting that had taken place. 


ere 
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trying to make the Palace in some degree habitable for the 
General Headquarters Staff, a complete clearing of it has not 
yet been achieved. There are still lying about in the rooms 
that are not available for the Staff heaps of theatrical costumes, 
toilet utensils, glass or porcelain objects, and broken pieces of 
furniture. One of the most noteworthy buildings, the one in 
which the receptions of diplomatists used to take place is, 
together with the courtyard belonging to it, absolutely full of 
broken objects which had had to be removed from the rooms 
now occupied by us. Among other things I noticed dozens of 
large broken clocks. . . . Your Majesty may feel assured that 
I am insisting that everything which has been taken possession 
of by Germany shall be preserved intact. I have ordered that 
the apartments pointed out as the bedroom and sitting-room 
of Her Majesty the Empress are not to be used by us. To my 
great satisfaction, I was able to have a camp-service held with 
both the Marine battalions immediately in front of the Empress’s 
dwelling on the 21st of this month. 

“ The amount of damage done to the country down to date 
by ravage and plunder will never be calculable, but it must be 
immense. It is only to be regretted that those who are the 
most responsible for the war will be the ones least affected by 
it. Unfortunately the looting has not failed to be attended by 
other excesses: outrages on women, barbarities of all descrip- 
tions, murder, wanton acts of incendiarism, etc. 

“Order has been gradually introduced long since, and I 
believe I may say that except in a few individual cases there 
have been no excesses since I have been here. . . .” 


From Count Waldersee’s Despatch to the Kasser, dated 
October 26, 1900. 


“Both the detachments directed upon Pao-ting-fu from 
Tien-tsin and Peking reached their destination on the 18th. . . . 
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By order of General Gaselee, who now took command of both 
detachments, the occupation of the town ensued. 

“The town, which has a population of about 250,000, is the 
capital of Chi-li, and its occupation, which had been feared 
by the Chinese and, as I know for certain, by Li Hung Chang 
personally, has made a great impression in Chinese circles. . . . 
As in the course of the summer a great number of missionaries 
of various creeds, as well as many Chinese Christians, were 
killed in Pao-ting-fu, and the Allied troops found still more 
of them imprisoned in gruesome circumstances, an energetic 
investigation has been set on foot, a number of high-placed 
officials have been arrested, and I shall see to it that severe 
punishment is inflicted... . 

‘Whereas at the time of my arrival on Chinese soil only 
Peking and Tien-tsin were occupied in force, and they were kept 
in communication only by a thin line of small detachments on 
guard, and the natives saw no other signs of the international 
forces, now things are different, and I hope soon to be in posses- 
sion of the whole region, Tien-tsin—Shan-hai-kwan—Peking— 
Pao-ting-fu. 

“In regard to my relations with the Allied troops I am able 
to report that the English are in every way willing and tract- 
able, as are also the Italians and the Austrian Marine Divisions 
stationed in Peking, who are always ready for anything they 
are told off to do. 

“The Japanese regarded themselves apparently as standing 
entirely under my command. I did not allot any. special 
employment to them, as during the last few weeks the withdrawal 
of the greater part of their force to Japan has been in progress, 
and they have been utilized chiefly for guard and fatigue duty. 
Undertakings in which they are thrown together with troops 
of the Christian nations are attended by many undesirable 
results. 

“The Russian troops recognize outwardly my position as 
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their Commander-in-Chief and are not in any way lacking in 
courteous formalities. My brief experience has taught me to 
be cautious how I place my trust in Russian assurances. As, 
however, the Russians are located a good distance away—in the 
Tien-tsin—Shan-hai-kwan region—and as they are engaged 
chiefly railway-making and guarding the lines, I have not had 
occasion recently to give them any special tasks to perform. 

“My relationship to the French troops is very curious. 
Whereas during the first portion of my time in China General 
Voyron was very responsive and expressed the desire not to be 
left out of any prospective fighting, this attitude of his has 
gradually undergone a change. General Voyron now embarks 
frequently on minor enterprises without giving me any notice, 
he has gone back on his offer to attach an officer to the G.H.Q., 
and refers me—always in the most civil fashion—to instructions 
received by him of which my G.H.Q. knows nothing. I had 
hoped that the relationship with General Bailloud would 
improve through his being given command of the international 
column marching on Pao-ting-fu from Tien-tsin, but I have 
found that this has conduced merely to increasing French 
pretentions. Thus General Bailloud after the occupation of 
Pao-ting-fu advanced the claim that because a French 
detachment reached the town first it should come under a 
French Protectorate. General Gaselee, at the urgent request 
of Major General Baron von Gayl, opposed this energetically, 
and I shall not fail to regulate my position towards General 
Voyron in regard to this matter. 

“The American troops, which, here in Peking, have been 
reduced in numbers to 1,400, are, like the French, not under 
my command ; however, General Chaffee recognizes me as his 
Commander-in-Chief to this extent that he keeps me au courant 
with changes in the strength of his forces, and as regards 
military etiquette he adopts a perfectly correct attitude towards 
my position. 
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‘“‘T have deemed it necessary to try to bring about an agree- 
ment between the Diplomatists and Generals in regard to the 
so-called ‘ Forbidden City.’ On the 23rd, accompanied by 
all the German and Austrian officers here and by the Gentlemen 
of the Legation, and followed by a company made up from both 
the Marine Battalions, I entered the Palace and spent an 
hour and a half inspecting it. 

“It gives one the impression of former greatness but of a 
gradual decay spreading over a long time back, as indeed is 
the case with everything here, except the Summer and Winter 
Palaces. Even that portion of it in which the Emperor 
annually received the homage of the great dignitaries and the 
delegations from the tributary provinces was in an absolutely 
shocking condition. I cannot believe a Court which puts up 
with such a state of decay can own great wealth. On the other 
hand, there is current in diplomatic circles here a report— 
which is supported, moreover, by Bishop Favier who has lived 
here forty years and is very well informed—that the Imperial 
Family are in possession of treasure of the value of 300 million 
marks. This estimate is based on the alleged fact that during 
the Chino-Japanese War it was sought to lodge this amount of 
money in Eastern Asiatic and other Banks. 

“With this report is bound up the further one, that the Rus- 
sians have seized the treasure and carried it off to Port Arthur ! 
In my view, however, there is no firm basis for this and, after 
carefully inspecting the Summer and Winter Palaces, I do not 
know where any such treasure could have been stored, for in 
view of local conditions it must have consisted of solid gold. 

‘“‘T have paid a visit to the Summer Palace whichis situated 
fifteen kilometres north-westwards of Peking. This is a new 
building (the one which was destroyed in 1860 stood about a 
kilometre away),' and it is an impressive as well as a beautiful 


1 Destroyed in the Anglo-French expedition of 1860. 
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edifice, standing on the shore of a lake and at the foot of the 
almost precipitous side of a mountain. A few hours after the 
Russians had vacated it, it was occupied by the English and 
Italians. They found its exterior intact, and its interior also 
had not been laid waste as was the case in both sections of the 
Winter Palace, but the bulk of its valuables had been pillaged. 
This cannot have been done by the Chinese as there were not 
any in the neighbourhood, and because there was so brief an _ 
interval between the departure of the Russians and the arrival 
of the English. 

“ Whatever was left in respect of valuables was gathered 
together, the English placing their share in a big hall which is 
guarded, the Italians putting away theirs in chests. The 
English share does not comprise much of value—for the most 
part objects of artistic merit, a good many of them in bad 
condition. To my enquiry as to what it was intended to do 
with them, the answer was given that orders were awaited from 
the respective Governments. I pointed out in quite a friendly 
way to Colonel Grierson that the carrying off of the objects 
which seemed to me to be in contemplation would be a matter 
for great rejoicing to the Russians, and I think he quite 
apprehended the bearing of my remark! ” 
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CHAPTER X 


CHINA IN WAR-TIME. THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S FIRST IMRESSIONS : 
NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, I9Q00 


Overtures from Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang—How to Deal with 
the Chinese—The Decision to Hold Chi-li throughout the Winter— 
The Tension between the Russians and the English—The Winter 
Palace adapted to the Uses of the G.H.Q.—The Capture of Pao- 
ting-fu—Count Waldersee’s Relations with the various Allied 
Contingents—The Chinese Imperial Family and Its Reputed 
Wealth—An Autograph Letter from the Kaiser—‘‘ The Hague 
Conference with all its ‘ Bockulorum ’’’—Count Waldersee again 
on the Subject of Looting—A Project of the Kaiser’s—Count 
Waldersee’s Guile—Executions in China—A Problem of Plunder— 
An Altercation with General Chaffee—The Question of the In- 
demnity—How the Various Powers might Indemnify Themselves 
—Peking and its Animal Scavengers. 


From Count Waldersee’s Despatch to the Kaiser of November 
3, 1900. 


“ Peking. 
“It has now become more evident still that the Pao-ting-fu 
Expedition, which in the course of its march hitherto helped to 
free the neighbouring country from its unruly elements, is 
exercising a moral influence of far-reaching importance. . 

“T am glad to be able to report to Your Majesty that the 
co-operation of the international troops, at first attended by 
differences which I had to smoothe over, has now reached a 
point where there is no longer any friction worth speaking of, 
and I feel it is my duty to inform you that the presence here 
of Major General von Gayl as Quartermaster General has proved 
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to be a great advantage. He has dealt tactfully with both the 
Generals in Command and has known how to stimulate the 
apparently easy-going General Gaselee into energetic action. 

“ During my stay in Tien-tsin I refrained, in accordance with 
Your Majesty’s command, from granting an interview to Li 
Hung Chang, who repeatedly asked for one. On his enquiring 
through an intermediary whether I would receive him now in 
Peking—adding that he attached the greatest importance to 
such a reception—I intimated to him that if he requested an 
audience I would give him one. He allowed a week to pass by 
and then, in conjunction with Prince Ching, came forward with 
the proposal that I should receive two dignitaries of high rank. 
I refused. Yesterday Prince Ching when paying a visit to 
the Minister, Herr von Mumm, enquired of the latter whether, 
as it was along way for him and Li Hung Chang to go to the 
Winter Palace to see me, it would not be possible for me to 
receive them at the Legation. Herr von Mumm, in compliance 
with my desire, replied that there could be no question of this. 

“T base my action as to this on the rule that one should never 
make any friendly advances and never show any eagerness in 
one’s dealings with the Chinese, and that they regard all con- 
cessions as signs of weakness; and I feel no doubt that the 
request to be received in my dwelling will soon be made again. 
As, moreover, the entire diplomatic corps is not yet in a position 


1 Prince Ching had accompanied the Empress Dowager on her flight 
from Peking on August 15, but had been sent back to negotiate terms 
of peace with the Allies, Li Hung Chang being associated with him as 
Plenipotentiary. It is interesting to recall here an allusion to Prince 
Ching in ‘‘ China Under the Empress Dowager,” by J. O. P. Bland and 
E. Backhouse. After recording the death, on April 11, 1903, of Jung 
Lu, the Empress’s most trusted adviser, who had held the positions of 
Grand Secretary and Grand Councillor—“ the highest honours open to 
a subject in China ’’—the authors proceed: ‘‘ By his death, Prince 
Ch’ing and his corrupt following rose to increased power (Prince Ch’ing 
being the only available Manchu of rank sufficient to succeed Jung Lu 
as head of the Grand Council), and they have retained it, in the sub- 
terranean labyrinth of Palace intrigues, ever since.” This was written 
in 1910. [Tr.] 
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to enter into effective negotiations with Prince Ching and Li 
Hung Chang, and as these have not yet even produced any 
evidence that they are official negotiators, I do not think that 
anything has been lost in this direction. 

‘‘ From what I have seen during my five weeks on Chinese soil, 
I am convinced that the evacuation of Peking by the Russian 
troops and the simultaneous withdrawal of the Russian 
Minister from Peking to Tien-tsin, as well as their very eager 
negotiations with Li Hung Chang, have had a most harmful 
effect. The manifest break in the unity of the Powers con- 
cerned which was thus revealed has evidently given the Chinese 
new courage. The military operations of the last three weeks 
and our decision—now made clear to them-~to keep the inter- 
national troops over the winter in Chi-li, have since made a 
great impression, but I cannot quite believe that the Chinese 
are in a sufficiently compliant mood yet. 

“JT regard M. de Giers’s proposal that we should cease 
hostilities as a carefully thought out move on his part. I have 
explained to Herr von Mumm that I would regard any such 
decision as altogether inadmissible, and that if it were taken 
I would disregard it and would proceed with hostilities to 
whatever extent seemed to me necessary. I intimated to him 
that a cessation of hostilities would be admissible only if 
Chinese troops were withdrawn entirely from the region occupied 
by the international arms and if the Boxer movement had 
been suppressed. 

“As regards the eventual return of the Imperial Court to 
Peking, those who know the Chinese are unanimously of the 
opinion that this is not practicable as long as Peking is occupied 
by the international troops. In the present condition of both 
the Imperial Palace in the so-called ‘ Forbidden City,’ and 
of the Summer Palace, I also feel that it would be scarcely 
possible to accommodate the Court here. Another reason for 
considering the Court’s return out of the question just now is 
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that the journey hither would take at least four weeks, thus 
extending into the period of severe cold. A-final obstacle is 
pointed to by the trustworthy report that Li Hung Chang has 
caused some highly-placed Government officers who have been 
resident here to rejoin the Imperial Court at Tsi-nan-su.” 


Journal, Peking, November 9. 

My position here is made difficult by the fact that England 
and Russia are in sharp opposition to each other regarding 
their rights of influence in Chi-li. The tension between their 
respective Contingents is so great that it might easily come to 
hostilities between them. Our policy is not to set up the back 
of either party, so I can protect neither. While we have been 
trying to be on good terms with the English here, the greatest 
distrust prevails between us and them on the Yangtse. Now 
T am in command of both Russian and English troops here and 
of the German fleet on the Yangste! Upto the present my good 
humour has not deserted me though others might be irritated. 
The only thing that worries me is our slackness with the 
Chinese. 


From an autograph letter from the Kaiser to Count Waldersee. 
New Palace, November 11, 1900. 


*“My DEAR COUNT, 

“The great distance which divides us compels me 
to write to you at a very early date if my New Year and 
Christmas wishes are to reach you in time. Until now every- 
thing has gone its way as I expected. In the East, and 
especially in the Middle Kingdom, people have plenty of time 
and one has to accustom one’s self to things not moving more 
quickly. Your very informing and interesting despatch of 


1 Count Waldersee made it a practice while in China to send home 
portions of his Journal from time to time for perusal by his family. 
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September 25 reached me yesterday and I studied its contents 
last evening together with Biilow. The descriptions are 
uncommonly graphic and give oneaclear picture. The attitude 
of the Russians is exactly what it has been from the beginning, 
falsch Jalgenholz,1 as my dear old Uncle Waldemar von Holstein 
used to say. I don’t take it tragically, as I never expected 
anything else from them. Manchuria and their beloved 
railway once ad saccum,* everything else in China is of abso- 
lutely no interest to them any more. Only in so far, that is, 
as they can put the greatest possible obstacles in the way of our 
eventual success, while they themselves, despite laying waste 
and burning and plunder and murder, as well as ‘ Museum- 
stocking,’ seek to pose, at the expense of the other Europeans, 
as ‘ friends’ of the Chinese. . . 

“ How glad I am to hear of the satisfactory working of our 
heavy howitzers. Our entire Field-Artillery is cock-a-whoop 
over this. All despatches, letters from abroad, etcetera, go to 
show how famously you have managed to handle the different 
people and how brilliantly you carried things in the fights and 
movements executed by the mixed columns, instilling enthu- 
siasm into everybody. It is excellent that we stand on good 
terms with them all; that is our policy here at home also. 
And I rejoice particularly that the French and our men get on 
so nicely together. Campaigns lived through together are a 
strong bond, and, as Mephisto said, ‘ Blut ist ein ganz be- 
sonderer Saft!’ They will get to know and appreciate each 
other, and the other nations, when they observe how our men 
and our officers carry things through, will recognise the 
superiority of our system and be less inclined for a belligerent 
attitude towards us. This, indeed, will be a safer guarantee 


1 The context indicates the sense of this curious phrase. [Tr.] 
* This perhaps might be rendered “ once safely bagged.” 
° Literally, “‘ Blood is a quite singular fluid.” 
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of Peace than the Hague Conference with all its 
Bockulorum! .. .” 


Journal, November 12, 1900. 

A big trade is being carried on here in the proceeds of the 
looting. Dealers, especially from America, have taken up 
their position here and are making big profits. The things 
most in request are bronzes, porcelain of different periods, 
jade; then silk stuffs, embroideries, skins, real cloisonné, 
and also red lacquer. There is not much to be seen in the 
way of silver and gold. It is sad to note how many costly 
things are being handled in the roughest way and destroyed, 
among others, wood-carvings of incalculable value. My 
dwelling in itself harbours treasures of this kind. Everything 
in it is intact ; when we clear out it will probably fall into the 
hands of the Chinese looters and perhaps end by being burnt 
down. In 1860 that is what happened to the Summer Palace ; 
what the French and English left standing was burnt down, 
after their departure, by the Chinese. 

It was a very lucky thing that German troops were not 
able to take part in the official looting. In the fighting round 
Tien-tsin only 300 of our men were engaged, and Captain von 
Usedom did not allow any of them into Tien-tsin, but kept them 
all back in the European settlement. In the case of Peking the 
Geman soldiers arrived long after the looting was over. I say 
it was lucky that the Germans were not on the scene, for what is 
a Commanding Officer to do when he sees how round him the 
troops of all other nations are robbing and plundering with the 
sanction of their officers, and when, indeed, the latter are appro- 
priating the best things for themselves. How could individual 
soldiers be prevented from breaking loose and satisfying their 
greed for booty? If at home there are people so innocent as 
to imagine that it is here a case of propaganda for Christian 
civilization and Christian ways, they would be disillusionized. 
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Since the Thirty Years’ War and the plundering campaigns of 
the French in the days of Louis XIV. there has been nothing 
like it. I have, of course, introduced some kind of order. 
There is no more official looting. Efforts are being made in 
accordance with my orders to implant a feeling of trust in the 
minds of the peaceful inhabitants. But I cannot be everywhere 
and many things still continue to happen which are greatly to 
be condemned. Those who are inclined to criticize should not 
forget that the troops which England has here are with a few 
exceptions Indians, and therefore heathens or Mohammedans, 
and that the strong Japanese contingent also is made up of 
heathens. In the case of the Pao-ting-fu Expedition, General 
Gaselee, by my orders, kept his men encamped in tents outside 
the town as he knew that when it came to occupying a place 
he could not prevent them from looting. 


Journal, November 20, 1900. 


How and when we shall attain to peace it appears to be at 
present impossible to foresee. The interests of the European 
Powers are entirely different and a co-operation between them 
on plain dealing lines is quite impossible. We may come toan 
understanding upon a point, but in reality no one trusts the 
other. My task, therefore, is no easy one, especially as the 
French and Americans are under my command only in certain 
cases. One difficulty lies in the fact that every one of the 
eight armies here has its own views regarding war methods, 
the maintenance of discipline, the standing of officers, etcetera. I 
think I have managed all right so far, but I have had to act very 
differently from my own inclinations. Frictions and big rows 
might so easily arise with one or other Power, and, as this would 
not help either my task or us, I avoid them. 
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[During his stay at Wilhelmshéhe, before starting for China, Count 
Waldersee found that the Kaiser was annoyed because Admiral Bendemann, 
in command of the German naval forces in Chinese waters, had not seized 
Chi-fu in accordance with the Kaiser’s wishes. In a long memorandum 
(inserted at this point of the narrative of the Chinese Expedition, although 
not actually written until 1902) we are given in the German edition of the 
Memoirs Count Waldersee’s reflections on the Kaisey’s Chi-fu designs 
which he still cherished and wished the Count to fulfil, but which seemed to 
the latter neither desirable nor practicable. Among hindrances in the way of 
any attempt to carry them out was the probability that England and America 
would vaise objections to them, and that, indeed, they would call forth pro- 
tests from every direction. Count Waldersee, however, knew from experience 
that while it did not do to oppose the Kaiser directly it was often possible 
to ciyrcumvent him by means of procrastination. Accordingly we find the 
Count extracting himself from his difficulty with the help of a little guile. 
What follows is the concluding paragraph of the memorandum in question .] 


I now, in order to get out of the affair satisfactorily (and 
in my conviction that I knew the Kaiser), had recourse to a 
perhaps curious proceeding. As soonas the Taku roadstead 
was frozen over and all possibility of an Expedition by sea, 
therefore, shut out for months to come, I wrote to the Kaiser 
that, as soon as the ice broke, I would take possession of Chi-fu ! 
I did this without even telling my Chief of Staff.1 1 had two 
battalions and a battery ready in Tien-tsin and the requisite 
transport vessels always at my disposal, so that the necessary 
preparations could not take long. I said to myself that the 
Kaiser would now be put in a position which would entail 
on him quiet consideration of the affair and discussion of it 
with others, and that the Imperial Chancellor would have 
insight enough to perceive the serious obstacles in the way of 
the undertaking. I knew, moreover, that the Kaiser was not 
much inclined for venturesome experiments when the time 
came for carrying them out. Nor was I mistaken, for early 
in February there came telegraph orders not to seize Chi-fu 
but to await special instruction there anent. Schwarzhoff’s 
astonishment was great when I told him what I had been up 
to behind his back. I had achieved what I wanted and the 


1 Major General von Schwarzhoff. 
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Kaiser could not go about declaring that I had “no drive”’ 
in me—a declaration which would have been quoted with glee 
by the gentlemen of the Headquarters at home. History may 
record that I did, indeed, threaten to seize Chi-fu, but it was 
really my aim to prevent any such exploit, and I attained it by 
throwing the responsibility on the Kaiser. Thereby, I am 
convinced, I have rendered a service not only to Germany but 
to the whole world. 


Journal, November 25, 1900. 

Sunday and All Souls’ Day. I was in the city for Divine 
Service with the 1st Infantry Brigade ; a large section of the 
public remained for the Communion Service. The conditions 
here are of a kind to turn one’s thoughts to serious things, but 
without any good results, unfortunately, from what I have 
seen, because the kind of war we are waging is apt to lower men 
and blunt their better feelings and to upset their ideas as to 
the rights of property. It would be a very good thing for the 
German army if they were not so often called upon to fight 
against heathen races. There is no lack of warnings for the men 
or even of severe punishment, but on the other hand we must 
not forget how difficult it is made for our soldiers when they 
see the soldiers of other nations trafficking openly every day 
in looted goods and when they note how any number of Chinese 
rob their own countrymen, plundering their empty houses and 
carrying away the loot. 

One cheering sign is the way Chinese now come to Peking, 
asking to be protected against the Boxers, who have dwindled 
gradually into mere bands of robbers. A small Expedition is 
sent out to encircle the region affected and the usual outcome 
is the shooting of the miscreants. How many men have thus 
been killed will never be known. Executions make very little 
impression upon the Chinese public. Life is held very cheap 
here. Most Chinese executions are carried out on quite small 
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open places in the town and without any ceremony. A few 
natives look on, but the rest pass by quietly. It is inex- 
plicable with what serenity the Chinaman, who is normally a 
coward, meets his death. In all the countless executions I 
have witnessed I have never seen a Chinaman betray any sign 
of fear or emotion. 


From Count Waldersee’s Despatch to the Kaiser of December 
4, 1900. 


“Shortly after my arrivalin Peking my attention was drawn 
to the Observatory belonging to the Chinese State through the 
circumstance that a member of the French Embassy sought out 
my Chief of the General Staff and asked him to put before me 
the request that certain of the instruments of the Observatory 
should be allotted to the Embassy in question for transmission 
to France. These instruments, a celestial globe of about two 
metres diameter, a quadrant, a sextant, etcetera, all of great size 
and made of bronze, were set up here by Father Verbiest of the 
Netherlands 1 at the end of the seventeenth century during the 
reign of the Emperor Kangsi. For more than two centuries 
they have stood out in the open air on the eastern city wall, 
and have no value scientifically but immense value from an 
artistic point of view, as the conception and execution of the 
monumental dragon forms supporting the instruments are of a 
great perfection. It was stated on the French side that a 
portion of the instruments were constructed in France or came 
to China as a present from Louis XIV. ; but this could certainly 
apply to only one of them, for the two were entirely different 
in shape and character. Before any answer was given to the 
request from the Embassy there came at the beginning of 


1 Fr. Verbiest, a Jesuit, mathematician and astronomer, was 
really a Belgian. Born near Courtrai, 1623, died at Peking 1683. Mr. 
Putnam Weale, in his “‘ Indiscreet Letters from Peking,’’ alludes to 
“the old Jesuit Observatory with beautiful dragon-adorned instru- 
ments of bronze given by a Louis of France,”’ [Tr.] 
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November a written communication from General Voyron, 
wherein a general request was made for permission to take 
away the Observatory instruments. The considerations de- 
termining my decision were the facts that these instruments 
were without a doubt the property of the Chinese State; that 
they stood in a section of the city which German troops had 
occupied and, therefore, in accordance with the custom uni- 
versally prevailing here, were to be regarded as their war-booty ; 
and, finally, that we might take it into account that they could 
be regarded as an equivalent for at least a small portion of 
the war indemnity, the whole of which was not likely to be 
paid. On these grounds, I held it to be right that if there were 
to be any question of removal, the German contingent had the 
first title to them ; I also regarded it as desirable, however, to 
meet the wishes of the French as far as possible, and I decided, 
therefore, that the instruments should go in part to the Germans, 
in part to the French. The distribution of them took place on 
the occasion of a meeting, previously arranged, between the 
Chief of my Staff and a French officer, Lieut.-Colonel Marchand.? 
It was then that what was very likely the only instrument of 
French origin (and of no value whatever from the artistic 
standpoint) was placed at his disposal, but the Lieut.-Colonel 
decided against its removal after it had been agreed on the 
German side also that it should remain in Peking. The 
celestial globe was reserved for Germany, and in the course of the 
rest of the distribution eight other instruments were allotted 
en bloc to France.? 


1 The Colonel Marchand of Fashoda fame. 

®* In his book, “‘ The Problem of China ’’ (1922), Mr. Bertrand Russell 
makes an amusing comment on this incident : 

“Until 1900 two of the astronomical instruments constructed by 
Kublai were still to be seen in the observatory, but the Germans removed 
them to Potsdam after the suppression of the Boxers. I understand 
they have been restored in accordance with one of the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles. If so, this was probably the most important 
benefit which that treaty secured to the world.” [Tr.] 
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“With this, the incident—-not a very important one—had 
seemed to me to be ended when, last evening, the following 
protest, equally unqualifiable + as regards both its form and 
contents, reached me from General Chaffee, the American : - 

““ Having heard that the astronomical instruments are 
being removed from the Observatory, an officer of my staff 
went there yesterday and on his return confirms the report. I 
have the honour to inform Your Excellency that my Govern- 
ment would vehemently denounce any officer of its service who 
might enter on spoliation of this sort, and it will sincerely 
regret to learn that any nation with which it co-operated to 
relieve the besieged legation in Peking authorizes or permits 
its troops to injure or remove any instruments or other part 
of the Observatory. As Commander of one of the four co- 
operating columns which relieved the legations on August 14 
I make to you my respectful protest in this matter and shall 
inform my Government of the fact. With assurance, etcetera.’ 

“T at oncesent this communication back with the following 
note : 

“«T have the honour to inform Your Excellency that the 
communication of to-day regarding the Observatory instru- 
ments has surprized me extraordinarily, alike inits form and in 
its contents. I am not in the position to receive such utter- 
ances, and I beg therefore most humbly to place the enclosed 
communication again at the disposal of Your Excellency. 


With, etc., etc.’”’ 


I felt very curious as to the outcome of my note to 
Chaffee until a letter came from him yesterday in which he 
expressed regret for the misunderstanding, and asked whether 
he might come to me at II o'clock to-day in order to express 


1 Unqualifizierbay, in the German. [Tr.] 
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his regret by word of mouth. I replied at once that I con- 
sidered the matter at an end, and begged him not to trouble to 
come at II, but to come to lunch with me at 1. He accepted 
at once and was with me for two hours, and we parted as good 
friends, which was very agreeable to me, naturally. Whether 
the affair will have any political consequences I cannot yet 
foresee. I know that Americans are often very unmannerly 
even in diplomatic intercourse; we have experienced this 
kind of thing during recent years in Samoa and Manila. Up 
to this point I am the victor ; it will soon be seen whether in 
Berlin they stand more in fear of America than I do here. I 
must acknowledge, in any case, that Chaffee has borne himself 
like a gentleman in making amends. .. . 


Journal, December 6, 1900. 


I visited General Voyron and then General Gaselee and his 
Chief of Staff, General Barrow, who have fixed themselves up 
beautifully in a well-kept Yamen. Gaselee is a very agreeable 
man, a man of distinction ; most of the English officers with 
whom we come in contact here are nice, likeablemen. Beyond 
question we stand closest as regards Social matters to the 
English, most of whom have served in India. This is, of course, 
only what might be expected. 


Journal, December 7, 1900. 


I hear I am being attacked both in Prussian and American 
papers for being too hard on the Chinese and thus delaying 
the conclusion of peace. This is the outcome of ill-will and 
ignorance of the conditions. Had I not come here the enemy 
troops would still be in a semi-circle three miles from Peking, 
and the Chinese all laughing at us. One can advance things 


here only by taking as strong and as relentless measures as 
possible. 
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All the Powers are reckoning up their share in the indemnity 
which China will be called on to pay, and the sum total arrived 
at is so huge that the so-called “ experts” in Chinese affairs 
assert that the country is not in a position to meet it. Of 
course there is here no question of paying in ready money but 
of the mortgaging of tolls and taxes. In this connection the 
question arises: what is to be done if China does not pay ? 
One reply is: Every Power must indemnify itself and occupy 
a portion of Chinese territory. That is easily said, and it 
certainly suits the Russians, who are in unopposed possession 
of Manchuria and who know well that insoluble difficulties 
would present themselves over the division between the other 
Powers. For us the obvious thing would be to occupy Chi-fu 
and to take part of Shan-tung. Itis not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that Japan would look favourably on this, and if Eng- 
land, in spite of Wei-ha-wai, agreed to it, they would do so 
only in return for a free hand on the Yangtse. This, however, 
we could not concede, as we have commercial interests there ; 
our trade there has increased to such a degree that the English 
are greatly concerned over it.1 France wants to extend her 
dominions in this direction from Tongking but comes into 
collision with England over this. Japan would like to occupy 
Amoy, which the other Powers would view with disfavour. 
America seems to desire that nobody shall get anything out 
of China. It is impossible, therefore, for anyone to arrange 
matters ina way satisfactory to all. As to the value of Shan- 
tung, opinions differ greatly. Whereas some declare it to be 
a fruitful land with great mineral wealth which it should not 
be difficult to exploit, others say that all this is partly humbug, 
partly gross exaggeration. My opinion is that whether it 
be a poor region or a rich one we should do well to content 
ourselves with Tsing-tau and Kiau-chau. Weshould then have 


1 Count Waldersee admitted later that he was mistaken as to this. 
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a coaling station and a good war-harbour, both things to be 
desired. The acquisition of more territory would create more 
difficulties and prove ruinous financially. If China revives 
again we could not wage war with her by ourselves. 


Journal, Peking, December 9, 1900. 

It is incredible how the peace negotiations still hang fire. 
The diplomatists here have been meeting in council for many 
weeks past, they are continually referring questions home, and 
it is being declared over and over again that now it is only a 
question of a few days. Then a doubt is put forward by one 
Power or another or some one answer is delayed. This is the 
case now once again with England; why, it is not clear, but 
many people point out that some kind of ill-feeling has 
developed between us and England. It is my conviction, 
shared by many, that it is due to the fact that no consistent 
line has been taken in Berlin, instead of just groping about. 

As we have thrown over Russia, one would suppose that we 
had reached an understanding with England; this is not the 
case, however, and there is a mutual mistrust which has its 
centre in the Yangtse region. It is an advantage for us that 
the other nations will not yield England the supremacy. The 
Yangtse, the most important thoroughfare in the heart of 
China, should remain open to all. The mistrust is manifest 
enough to me inasmuch as we all watch carefully everything 
that is done there by English ships and English troops; 
England, on the other hand, is very uncomfortable at seeing so 
many of our ships at Shanghai. I have never believed in the 
possibility of an enduring friendship with England, and here I 
am only strengthened in this view. The Russian friendship 
would to my mind be preferable ; even if there be ill-feeling 
between our Sovereigns our policy can be pursued alongside 
Russia's policy, whereas in the case of England new occasions 
for friction are constantly evoked by our policy as a great 
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World-Power, and, if we look closely, we see that we and the 
English are and must remain natural opponents. The world 
ought to be big enough for both of us, but English covetous- 
ness oversteps all permissible limits. . . . 


Journal, December 18, 1900. 

It continues to be the case that as the result of English 
prolixity and punctiliousness—sometimes worrying over the 
significance of one word—we are not yet able to begin the 
negotiations with the Chinese. . 

The post which arrived last evening comprised three 
batches sent off at different dates, so that I received all at 
once forty letters and twenty-one picture-postcards, as well as 
all the newspapers which were overdue. The postcards, which 
continue to come from all parts of Germany, are very well meant, 
but are motived unfortunately in most cases by the wish for a 
response. From the papers I learn that I was down with 
dysentery in Peking in the middle of October. This piece of 
news is due to the ill-will of an English reporter whom I sent 
flying downstairs in Tien-tsin. .. . 


Journal, December 19, 1900. 

Peking is always described in travel books as the dirtiest 
city in the world. Andwith truth. Fortunately, in the great 
Winter Palace, with its white promenades adjoining the Lotus 
Lake, I have nothing to complain of, and I see the corrobora- 
tion of what people say only when I come into the streets of the 
town itself, which does not happen too frequently. There, 
undeniably, the state of things is dreadful. There is no official 
street-cleaning, every kind of refuse is thrown out into the 
streets and left to the dogs and birds to get ridof. As a result 
of this you often see numbers of half wild or quite wild dogs. 


This condition of things has cost the lives of many, as it was 
Q 
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more than a fortnight before the bodies of those killed during 
the Siege were got rid of. The dogs are helped by the carrion- 
crows, many thousands of which one may see flocking together 
and descending upon the roofs of the “‘ Forbidden City.” There 
are great numbers of vultures also and other birds of prey, 
which are not shot because of their use as scavengers. Bells 
are hung round the necks of the pigeons, of which the Chinese 
seem very fond. The flights of swarms of pigeons produce a 
most original kind of music. There are many cats in the town. 
It is the fashion with people of good position to have pug dogs, 
of which there is one very superior species, very small animals, 
which the ladies keep up their sleeves. There are no horses of 
large size but only a thick-bodied species of a very useful kind. 
For draught-work and waggons mules and donkeys are used, 
while as beasts of burden the two-humped camel is absolutely 
indispensable. . . . 


Journal, December 23, 1900. 

Yesterday evening late I returned from the city to my 
Palace. Never in my life have I seen such a beautiful starry 
sky ason this occasion. Just as 1 had made my way through 
the great white empty courtyards of the Imperial Palace, and 
reached the bank of the Lotus Lake, strains of music broke out. 
“O du selige, o du frohliche ...’’ the band of the rst East 
Asiatic Infantry Regiment was playing in the Island Palace, 
wherein the Emperor had been held a prisoner. How often 
in my life, and with what joyous feelings, I have heard the old 
song ; here, within the great heathen city, ringing out over the 
countless Buddha temples, it made the most powerful impres- 
sion on me. I stood still until the last notes died out. 

Herr von Mumm made me acquainted to-day with the 
peace conditions which are to be presented to-morrow to the 
Chinese negotiators. They seem to be very inadequate, 
important points (as, for instance, the amounts to be paid) not 
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being specified at all. If two months were wanted to produce 
this concoction, that only reveals clearly the general desultori- 
ness. All alliances are apt to be weak; it is difficult to hold 
even three Powers together ; here, however, there are ten to 
be brought under one hat. The Chinese, of course, are well 
aware that in the event of their remaining stubborn the Allies 
would not undertake another war against them over Chi-li. 
In truth they all—Germany, I believe, included—are sick of 
the whole thing, and would like to see it ended... . 


Journal, December 30, 1900. 


At last it begins to look like peace. Ching and Li Hung 
Chang have announced that the Emperor agrees in principle 
to the conditions put forward... . 

While reflecting quietly on the prospects of peace, the 
thought has occurred to me that the Russians, who were on 
the point of handing over the railway to me, but who for some 
days past have postponed submitting to me the agreement on this 
subject for signature, would now make efforts to retain it. 
They know that I have made up my mind to hand it over to the 
English to manage, and this does not suit them at all. I have 
planned the whole thing out with the English Commissioner 
after much careful discussion, and there would be a great to-do 
in England if nothing came of it all—and with full justification. 
Russia is exhibiting herself once again in all her perfidy. Now 
it is by no means my desire to foster good relations between 
Russia and England, on the contrary it is to our interests that 
they should be fundamentally hostile to each other. I must, 
however, so act that neither should be able to assert that I 
have favoured the other. . . . I have to move with delibera- 
tion. If I were to handle conflicts unskilfully here, I should 
be doing damage to the Emperor’s policy, which in all circum- 
stances is a thing to be avoided. 
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That an old soldier like myself would ever be called upon to 
play a star-part in diplomacy would have seemed incredible 


to me six months ago ! 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE LONG-DRAWN-OUT PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


WALDERSEE AND THE DIPLOMATISTS ; HIS DEPARTURE FROM 
PEKING: JANUARY—JUNE, I9O0I 


New Year’s Day Reflections—Parade of the English Garrison—A Thing 
Never Seen Before—The North China Railway Question Again— 
The Friendly Relations between the French and German Contingents 
—The Peace Conditions at last Accepted in Principle—Count 
Waldersee invited to Visit the Emperor of Japan—England and 
the Yangtse Basin—Reported ‘“‘ Atrocities ’’—Count Waldersee 
Attacks Dr. Morrison of the Times—Some “ Loot” for Queen 
Victoria—The Continued Delay over the Peace Negotiations— 
England Chiefly at Fault—Count Waldersee’s Warnings—The 
Dangers Involved in Prolonging the Occupation—The Winter 
Palace takes Fire—French Féte in a Temple—What Li Hung 
Chang Thought about It—The Expeditionary Force to be Reduced 
at Last—Count Waldersee and the Americans—Anglo-American 
Relations—Count Waldersee Makes Ready to Leave—Some 
Reflections on the Expedition—Some English Characteristics— 
The Departure from Peking. 


Journal, January. 1, Igor. 
I HAVE begun the year in good health and full of confidence in 
the future. . . . It gives me a certain feeling of satisfaction to 
reflect that during these four months and more of my absence 
from Berlin I have not troubled anyone at home with appeals 
for advice—I hope that this state of things will continue until 
theend. Throughout my career I have seldom sought counsel 
from anyone, and when this has happened I have not always 
been well served. In this spirit, then, I hope throughout the 
year 1901 tomake my way with the help of my five senses alone. 
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To-day there was a great parade of the English garrison, 
made up for the most part of Indian troops. It is the custom 
in India to keep this as a féte-day in honour of the Queen. 
General Gaselee had invited me, as representing the nephew 
of Queen Victoria, to take the Parade, give the word of com- 
mand for the Salute of the British Flag, and lead the cheering 
in honour of the Queen-Empress. One more example of the 
things-never-seen-before of which we have experienced so 
many out here: a Prussian Field-Marshal, at whose word of 
command Anglo-Indian troops present arms and shout Hip, Hip, 
Hurrah! I have not failed to convey my thanks to the 
Queen-Empress. The Parade went off right well and presented 
a glowing picture such as one can see only in the East, by 
reason both of the uniforms and the complexion of the men. 
I rode my beautiful chestnut, “ Hosia,’’ which gallops mag- 
nificently and which was much admired. 

Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang, both of whom are not 
quite well, sent Mandarins of high standing to me with their 
cards. Li is reported to have spoken frequently of the good 
standing he is on with me and to have actually expressed his 
thankful recognition of my sense of justice. This is pleasant 
hearing for me in view of what I have been obliged to do to 
the Chinese. It bears out what I have always heard, that in 
the Chinese there exists a great feeling for justice. They find 
it quite in order that a misdeed should be followed by a punish- 
ment, and they are in no way disturbed if the punishment 
happens to be severe. The cutting off of a head is not taken 
so tragically as with us. This afternoon a striking illustration 
was afforded of this. Ketteler’s 1! murderer was executed at 
last—for months past the unfortunate wretch has been begging 
for his execution. It took place in one of the busiest thorough- 


1 Baron von Ketteler, the German Minister, who was shot in ~ 
Peking during the Boxer outbreak: the gallant ‘‘ Baron von K—” 
to whom there are so many appreciative references in Mr. Putnam 
Weale’s “ Indiscreet Letters from Peking.’ [Tr.] 
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fares but there were only a few curious onlookers. Scarcely 
fifty yards away the usual business was being quietly transacted 
in the streets, people who were eating did not suffer themselves 
to be interrupted, and a teller of fairy-tales who was recounting 
his absurd stories hard by interested his numerous audience 
much more than the execution. 


Journal, January 3, Igot. 

I had a long conversation with Herr von Mumm regarding 
the sums which the Chinese would be able to pay. The 
diplomatists are inclined to think that not more than 1'5 
milliard marks should be demanded. I maintain that 2 
milliards should be forthcoming, and I am supported in this 
opinion by the fact that people who, by my orders, frequent 
Li’s house, assure me that the Viceroy is quite prepared for 
a demand on this scale. 

I have gradually come to know quite a number of French 
officers and have found some very sensible men among them. 
All those who went through the war are still in their hearts 
very sullen, while the younger generation are much more 
peacefully minded and many say out openly that the idea of 
la Revanche is madness. 

Apparently a conflict with Russia over the railway question 
is impending. They have been continually promising and 
promising. As time was advancing—the railway was to be 
handed over to me at least on the 13th—I telegraphed to the 
Minister of War, Kuropatkin, and, as he has let three days’ 
pass without a reply, I had to issue a somewhat more pointed 
warning to-day. In this matter I have to keep English 
interests in mind and must not let the Englishmen acquire the 
false impression that I am dealing with the affair in a luke- 
warm spirit. The Times, which has a nasty fellow 1 here as 


1 Einen bosen Patron in the German. Count Waldersee alludes to 
the famous Times correspondent, Dr. George Morrison. There was no 
love lost between the two men. Seep. 254. [Tr.] 
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its representative, has already maintained that England's 
representative on the General Headquarters Staff has not 
been doing his duty. This is only an attack against me on 
the part of the English Legation here. The great railway- 
line Peking—Tientsin—Schan-kai-kwan—Niu-chwang and 
beyond is an Imperial Chinese affair, with English capital, 
indeed, behind it, but only to the extent of about 4 million 
marks; a number of English engineers, moreover, are em- 
ployed in the work of construction. Neither Russia nor 
England has the trace of a right to the railway; they both 
want, however, to have the management of it, in the first 
place in order to indemnify themselves thereby at China’s 
expense, but also—and this is the main thing—in order to 
possess the greater influence in Chi-li. 


Journal, January 5, 19ot. 

This afternoon, the weather being beautiful, I made my 
way through a portion of the city in which I had not been for 
some weeks, and found it full of animation. J happened upon 
some booths in which gambling goes on quite openly from 
early morning until late at night. Gambling, it would seem, 
is the chief passion of the Chinese and it is practised in all 
their buying and selling, even when mere trifles are in question, 
a piece of meat or bread, for instance, or a payment to a barber 
or hairdresser. 

With the revival of confidence and the resumption of 
traffic one begins to see many more women about in the streets 
than before, but only those of a lower class. The woman of 
good social position, besides, never walks in the streets but is 
always carried in a closed sedan-chair. The racial origin of 
a woman is recognizable by her feet. The Chinese woman has 
small, artificially contorted feet, on which she moves with 
difficulty, the Manchurian woman does not follow this fashion, 
but wears very high-heeled shoes. Both races, generally 
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speaking, have small feet, so it is difficult for the boot-makers 
here to do themselves justice when making the bigger boots 
which we need as arule. . . 


From a Despatch from Count Waldersee to the Kaiser, 
January 6, Igor. 

“Quite unconstrained relations have come into existence 
between the younger members of the German and French 
contingents as the result of their service side by side in Peking, 
Tien-tsin, Pao-ting-fu and several encampments elsewhere. 
The opinion is often expressed by French officers, even by some 
of their Staff-officers, that the Revanche idea has died out. 
From my own observations this corresponds with the facts, 
and I believe that it is only those officers who went through 
the war of 1870-71, and especially those who were taken 
prisoners, that have not yet got over their bitterness. I know 
very well that in France the Revanche idea is very easily re- 
kindled and that any Government which allowed itself to be 
regarded as friendly to Germany would be overthrown by the 
Opposition ; I know, moreover, that in certain political cir- 
cumstances no Government would be strong enough to with- 
stand a cry for la Revanche. I believe, however, that the 
time is approaching when a change will be brought about. 
Different Staff officers with whom I have conversed, among 
them Lieut.-Colonel Marchand, famous in France in con- 
nection with the Fashoda affair, have openly proclaiined 
themselves to me as friendly to Germany and admirers of our 
army organization. Marchand has said to me repeatedly 
that the French officers here have been very pleasantly affected 
by the friendly and considerate manner in which I have borne 
myself towards the French contingent. I believe I can point 
also to the French Minister here, M. Pichon, as a man who 
rejects the Revanche idea and as one who has been turned into 
a Russophobe by his intercourse with the Russians here. . . .” 
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Journal, January 17, 190l. 
Late yesterday evening I received news from Herr von 
Mumm that the Chinese negotiators have now affixed the 
Imperial Seal to a document accepting the peace conditions 
in principle, so that now at last a firm basis has been created 
for the negotiations. .. . 


Journal, January 23, gol. 

The diplomatists have roused themselves and have resolved 
on an energetic Note to Li Hung Chang which is to go to him 
to-morrow. There can be no talk of a withdrawal of troops 
until certain evil-doers shall have been executed. This demand 
has been known to the Chinese for four months past, so the 
repetition of it will make no particular impression. We 
ought to have entered upon reprisals—for instance, the occupa- 
tion of “‘ The Forbidden City’ with troops, or a threat to 
destroy it, or the destruction of a part of the City Wall, perhaps 
the blowing up of one of the Gate-Towers, which would have 
involved degradation for the City. Whenever there has been 
question of anything remotely resembling energy, Russia has 
at once raised difficulties, and of late Japan has generally 
backed her up. Nor has it been possible to rely on England, 
who goes her own way like Russia. With hey, everything 
turns upon the question of the predominant influence in the 
Yangtse region. I have been told by Sir Robert Hart that 
money is being brought to bear strongly on both the Yangtse 
Viceroys. <3; 


From a Despatch from Count Waldersee to the Kaiser, 
February 4, 1901. 


‘It has seemed to me[that in my relations with the Japanese] 
I should be prepared for some measure of reserve on their side, 
as they might not yet have quite got over a certain sensitive- 
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ness politically in regard to us! but that has quite passed 
away. What the Japanese are anxious about now is lest we 
should regard them as belonging to a nation not yet, as it 
were, incorporated in the confraternity of nations, and they 
are very warmly responsive when one convinces them, as I do, 
that one does not so regard them. I have always treated 
the Japanese very frankly and openly and have frequently 
extolled their military efficiency, as I could with a good 
conscience. I think it is as a result of this that both the 
Japanese Minister and General Jamagutschi have informed 
me that His Majesty the Emperor would be pleased if I were 
to visit Japan on my way back to Europe. Should Your 
Majesty intimate to me your approval I would propose to do 
this with a small staff on Your Majesty’s cruiser Hertha. 
Whether it would be desirable to show some other ships there 
it is for Your Majesty to decide... .” 


Journal, February to, rgot. 

In order to instil a little more life into the Diplomatists, I 
have announced on several occasions that I intend to set some 
considerable operations on foot within the next fortnight at 
latest. My purpose is to invade Shan-tung and to set the 
French doing the same with Schan-si. My words have had 
some effect, for the American Minister declared that such 
undertakings might easily disturb the peace negotiations, and 
General Gaselee sent me word that for operations beyond the 
boundaries of Chi-li he would have to ask for permission from 
his Government. As the Chinese know through M. de Giers 
of my evil intentions, and as Russia, America and Japan all 
desire an early peace, I hope I have hustled up both sides a 
Gite 


* Owing to Germany’s hostile attitude regarding the treaty of 
Simonoseki, 
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Journal, February 12, 19ot. 

In the course of the last month I have been repeatedly 
asked from Berlin whether the ironclad squadron could not 
now return home. I have replied strongly in the negative 
and the Kaiser has supported me. I fear that new efforts 
will now be made on the strength of our friendship with England 
—a friendship held to be so warm. My standpoint remains 
the same, the more so that I would give nothing for the 
Englishman’s assurance of friendship. I should like first to 
see some proofs of it. The dominating idea in the policy of 
England is simply and solely her own profit, and I have not a 
moment’s doubt but that she would only too gladly cheat us 
on the Yangtse. The presence of four ironclads on the Wusung 
Roads, therefore, cannot but have the best effect: they warn 
the English to be careful and they instil caution into the 
Viceroy in Nanking. 

We have now had tidings here of the attacks made by the 
Social Democrats against the conduct of the war here on the 
ground of stories of atrocities which have been recounted in 
soldier’s letters, and of the nonsense on the subject to which 
currency has been given in many newspapers. I don’t under- 
stand how the War Minister can allow himself to be drawn 
into the discussion, especially as he himself does not know 
what is happening here. Nine-tenths of the stories are lies 
or extravagant exaggerations. If a soldier maintains he saw 
hundreds of corpses floating on the Pei-ho, the lie is easily 
pointed out, as when our Marine Infantry arrived here, the 
fighting had long been over. He has merely recounted what 
has been recounted to him by someone who probably has 
heard it from a third party. But it is easy to understand 
what a strong impression is made on a young man’s mind 
when for days together he sees towns and villages still burning, 
temples destroyed and looted, when he stumbles over dead 
bodies and the carcases of animals, and hears of the execution 
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of Boxers and of the murdering of European patriots; if a 
certain measure of vanity enters into the thing, and the wish 
to be admired at home, the imagination is stimulated and the 
“atrocities ’’ are served up. That many Chinese are shot is 
quite true; they had, however, always deserved their fate, 
especially in accordance with Chinese ideas. I maintain that 
people at home who feel called upon to indulge in criticisms 
should familiarise themselves with these ideas. 

The Chinese system of punishment is very simple. There 
is a great deal of flogging—no regular punishment by im- 
prisonment—then banishment and death. By far the greatest 
number of misdemeanours are punished with flogging. A 
trial begins by the delinquent receiving a certain number of 
blows to make him confess his guilt openly—-then the same 
thing with the witnesses so that they may be careful how 
they give their evidence. When the verdict is given, the 
flogging is at once completed ; when the thicker bamboo is 
used—there are two sizes—it often results in death. The 
death penalty is very frequent and is often imposed for offences 
which with us would be punished by three or four months’ 
imprisonment. Only to-day the Minister of Justice com- 
plained at a meeting of the Peking Council of Control that the 
insecurity of the city, especially in the American Quarter, was 
on the increase because punishments were not severe enough. 
He urged that men caught robbing or pilfering should always 
be executed. 


Journal, February 25, 190t. 
For a long time past, as we have only just now learnt 
through the papers, I have been vigorously attacked in the 
English, American and Russian Press. The lead in this has 
been taken by the Times, that leading organ of lies,+ whose 


1 Dieses Hauptligenbiatt in the German. [Tr.] 
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articles emanate doubtless from a Mr. Morrison who, with the 
true English reporter’s megalomania, apparently is of the 
opinion that I ought to take notice of him.t Press attacks 
make no more impression upon me than the barking of a dog, 
but I am astonished that a newspaper like the Times should 
continue to allow itself to be so badly served. The English- 
men here are ashamed of their compatriot but haven’t the 
courage to send him away. The Russian attacks are led by 
Prince Uchtomski, who was here for anumber of weeks. The 
American reporters go in and out of their Legation a good 
deal and there is much dissatisfaction on the subject in the 
diplomatic corps. . . 


Journal, March 2. 

The home governments are every bit as slow as the Dip- 
lomatists here ; they have not yet decided what sums are to 
be demanded from the Chinese. . . . Much the biggest sum 
is being demanded by Germany, and with good reason, both 
on account of the number of troops and on account of the long 
distance. France, who is nearly as strong as we are here, had 
half her troops from Tonking, England all hers from India, 
America from the Philippines, Japan is almost alongside. A 
comparison with Russia is the most difficult to draw as she 
admittedly has had very heavy expenses over her Trans- 
Siberian railway. She would like to settle up with China alone, 
and naturally to be indemnified by Manchuria. 

The American Minister, Mr. Conger, has gone home on 
leave, but it seems to me that he will not come back. His 
place at the Peace negotiations will be taken by Mr. Rockhill, 
who was sent here in the summer on the assumption that all 
the Legations had been annihilated. Conger, like General 


1 See also page 247. Dr. Morrison, as a matter of fact, was a man 
of very high repute as well as of immense ability. [Tr.] 
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Chaffee, conceals a good heart behind a somewhat rough 


exterior. I regard both of them as honourable and capable 
men. 


Journal, March 5, 1901. 


To-day I visited a Lama Temple in the Imperial City which 
was occupied by the Australian Naval Detachment. The 
officer who showed me round remarked in quite an uncon- 
cerned way: ‘“‘ The best bronzes were sent off to our good 
Queen ; it is a pity they cannot have arrived until after her 
death.”” Admittedly about twenty Buddhas among other 
things have been sent home to England. 


Journal, March 8, root. 


I am to be punished, it would seem, for having done my 
work well by being kept on here, the opinion having got abroad 
that the Chinese are afraid only of me. ‘It doesn’t matter 
much whether 20,000 or 30,000 men are withdrawn,” it is 
often declared, ‘‘ if only the Field-Marshal remains on. If he 
goes, the Chinese will at once become overweening.”’ But I 
cannot take the responsibility for having to bury some hundreds 
more of our men and of having to send still more home, so I 
have telegraphed to-day to the Kaiser that it is urgently 
necessary to begin the negotiations over the war expenses. 


From a Letter from the Kaiser to Count Waldersee, Dated 
Berlin, January 19, 19g0I. 


“The troublesome question of the Northern China railway, 
it is to be hoped, will have been settled satisfactorily on the 
basis of my telegraphic instructions which will have reached 
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you before the receipt of this letter.1 There is nothing new 
to us in the Anglo-Russian tension over the railway and it 
cannot be our business to remove it. But, of course, it is 
not only quite right that the railway should not be wrested 
away from the English, by whom and with whose money it 
was built, but it will accord with our political interests if 
between our possessions in Eastern Asia and those of Russia 
there should be interposed a certain zone at the disposal of 
English interests. It is England’s affair to come to a definite 
understanding with Russia on the subject. The most we can 
do is to act as an honest broker who, however, takes no responsi- 
bility for the results of his efforts.” 


Journal, Peking, March 20. 

All the Generals complain that the discipline of the troops 
is suffering from the condition of things here. The housing of 
the men is of a kind that does not lend itself to a good super- 
vision of them and they are getting very good food without 
being given enough to do. The German troops are kept busy 
as far as possible by means of various special expeditions 
which are to some extent in the nature of military exercises. 
Our men are naturally disappointed, however; they came 
here full of enthusiasm, and keen on taking part in a war, 
but they have had very little fighting, and they find themselves 
now in an uncongenial encampment surrounded by people 
with whom they have no sympathy and whom they despise. 
I am not at all surprised to hear that the great majority of 
them want to get home at the end of their year. If there were 
a real war on they would all want to remain. Unfortunately 
I must state the fact that the rank and file will not return 
better men than they were when they started. They have 


1 This telegram has been omitted here as being of no particular 
interest or importance. [Tr.] 
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seen too much of ruthlessness, brutality, robbery, executions, 
etc., and have come into contact with altogether too many 
bad characters in the foreign contingents. 

At last, at last a ray of light in the darkness of the peace 
negotiations! We now know the sum which Germany 
demands. I believe we shall get ahead a bit quicker now. 


Telegram to the Kaiser, dated March 23. 


“As the result of careful observation I feel it my duty to 
state that despite the persistent efforts of Your Majesty’s 
Ministers, the peace negotiations, if they continue to proceed 
so slowly, must last many months, especially if individual 
Ministers are able to bring about postponements lasting weeks 
on the pretext of asking for instructions. The British Minister } 
in particular, seems to be delaying the negotiations deliberately. 
Questions which might have been settled months ago, such as 
that of the Legation Guards are now at the Committee Stage. 
The Chinese peace negotiators are not to blame for this pro- 
crastination, are perfectly willing to bring matters to a de- 
cision, are convinced that only through Your Majesty’s initia- 
tion can the early statement of the conditions be brought about, 
and they apprehend unfavourable influences at the Imperial 
Court should the delay long continue. Moreover, Li Hung 
Chang, it is thought, has it in contemplation, should no sort 
of a decision be reached by the middle of May, to make use of 
the fact that serious military operations will then have become 
impracticable in order to secure more favourable conditions by 
means of delay. In proportion to the increase in the war- 
costs Chinese capacity to pay decreases. As Commander-in- 
Chief I must intimate that the Generals view not without 
anxiety any long stay of their contingents in the state of 


1 Sir Ernest Satow. 
R 
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inactivity hitherto prevailing and in the unhealthy period 
of the year now approaching.” ? 


Journal, March 26, 1901. 

Every one of the Diplomatists knows what the war- 
indemnity is that his Government demands, but will not 
disclose the figure to his colleagues ; it really is like a children’s 
game of hide-and-seek. The only one who gives Herr von 
Mumm any real help is the French Minister.2. As for the 
English Minister, I now really believe that he has instructions 
to delay matters... . 


From a Despatch from Count Waldersee to the Kaiser, 
March 28, 190l. 


“On the basis of six months’ residence on Chinese soil I 
have formed the opinion that England is deliberately dragging 
out the peace negotiations. In view of the intensity of her 
opposition to Russia, it is to her interest that a strong German 
contingent, with which her troops are associated under the 
same command, should remain here as long as possible, so that 
she may seem—-at least here in China—to be allied with Ger- 
many against Russia. While General Gaselee is, generally 
speaking, by no means without inclinations towards inde- 
pendence, it is manifest that he pays court to me outwardly, 
recognizes my position as Commander-in-Chief absolutely in 
regard to serious matters the moment he has any difference on 
with the Russians, and then calls for my assistance, and 
frequently in regard to unimportant things. I have to be 


1 In reply to this message Herr von Biilow telegraphed three days 
later that the Kaiser had arranged to send Dr. Stubel, an expert in 
Chinese affairs, to London forthwith to discuss the matter with the 
British Government, but Dr. Stubel’s mission was apparently a failure. 
[Tr.] 

2 M. Pichon. 
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very careful not to give the Russians ground for the notion that 
I am pursuing English interests. 

“While I often hear the hope expressed by the French, 
Japanese and American Ministers and Generals that an agree- 
ment with China may be reached by about the beginning of 
May, and that an evacuation of Peking and a considerable 
diminution in the forces of occupation would then be prac- 
ticable, one could not conclude from the attitude of the Minister 
Satow, or from the measures affecting the English contingent, 
that an early withdrawal of troops was contemplated. 

“As English and Russian interests are sharply opposed in 
Eastern Asia and specially in Chi-li, I think that there is 
ground for fear lest Germany by the presence of her Ex- 
peditionary Corps may possibly be involved in disputes, and 
it seems to me that the withdrawal or considerable diminution 
of that Corps would on this ground alone be very desirable 
as soon as the position of the negotiations permit. By May 15 
at latest the temperature rises to 30 Celsius, often high as 4o,? 
and as a rule the rainy season comes on about June 15 with 
the increasingly warm weather, and this practically excludes 
all possibility of military operations. We then have typhus 
to face, on top of dysentery which comes along, so the doctors 
say, with the beginning of the heat. The big garrisons, Peking, 
Tien-tsin, Pao-ting-fu, are considered particularly unhealthy at 
this period, and these towns have to be kept strongly occupied, 
even if some portion of the troops there can be removed to 
regions situated on higher ground. 

“The Generals in Command of all the garrisons agree that a 
lengthy stay of the troops in most inadequate quarters and 
without enough to do, yet with lavish nourishment, would not 
be at all conducive to preserving the morale of the men, and 


1 Celsius is what we usually call the Centigrade scale; 30 and 40 
Celsius = 86 and 104 Fahrenheit. [Tr.] 
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they see indications of this in the increase of friction between 
the members of the different contingents. The French officers 
complain of increasing lack of discipline. Although I do not 
for a moment doubt that the German contingent will maintain 
its good reputation right to the end, I still must not conceal the 
fact that the morale of the great mass of the men has suffered 
gradually through the influence of the local conditions. .. . 
All branches of the force are in excellent fighting trim, and 
are equal to any tasks set them, and they are unanimous in 
their wish to get at the enemy. As, however, all prospect of 
this seems to have vanished, the men are longing for home, as 
is made clear by the fact that—in round numbers—out of 20,000 
men 17,000 do not want to sign on again. . . .”’ 


From a Letter to Count von Schlieffen, Chief of the 
German Army. 


Peking, March 28, 1901. 


“ The effect of any considerable prolongation of the present 
state of things here, with no work for the troops except 
occasional small expeditions against bands of robbers, must be 
to lower the importance of the European Command in the 
eyes of all familiar with the conditions. The Russians, for 
instance, are now scarcely to be regarded as troops still under 
my command ; if I wished to make any more serious use of 
them than for a parade they would probably refuse to recognize 
my leadership. The French have definite orders to undertake 
nothing against the Chinese and in no circumstances to take 
part in any expedition set on foot by me. The Japanese have 
definite orders not to go beyond Peking, or, in other words, to 
undertake nothing against the Chinese. The Americans count 
on leaving China in four weeks. My Supreme Command, 
therefore, has shrunk down to the German contingent, the 
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English, who now have only 3,500 men available—and these 
only in Chi-li—and the Italians and Austrians. 

“TI fear that the great position which I have held here up 
till now, and which beyond question contributed to German 
prestige, must gradually dwindle. 

‘““A weak side of the Supreme Command is this, that the 
position rests upon one pair of shoulders. I have no deputy. 
Were I to drop out there would be no longer any Supreme Com- 
mand. It is desirable to give thought to this eventuality. 
Not long ago I ventured to write to your Excellency that it 
was questionable whether my health would allow of my staying 
on long in China. It is now my duty, I feel, to say that I have 
come to the conclusion that my health has been shattered by 
the demands made on it during the last seven months; I 
should probably succumb to a Chinese summer. It might be 
advisable, therefore, to consider this if a Supreme Command 
is to remain on here for some time. . . .” 


Journal, March 28, 1got. 

Our Chargé d’Affaires in Tokio, Count Wedel, tells me that 
the Japanese Emperor is counting on my visit and that during 
my stay in Japan I am to be his guest and to reside in a famous 
Shogun Palace in which until now only Prince Henry of Prussia 
and one other Sovereign Prince have set foot. I have informed 
the Kaiser, as the matter has a political aspect, and in reply I 
have been told that a decision on the subject is being 
reserved. ... 


Journal, April 7. 
Gradually I have come to form the definite opinion that 
the English Minister is the person principally responsible for 
the dilatoriness of the negotiations ; hitherto, I have felt un- 
certain, however, whether he has been acting on instructions, 
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or whether his lack of ability, together with feebleness charac- 
teristic of a narrow-minded bureaucrat, jurist and old bachelor, 
were to blame. I am now convinced that he has been in- 
structed by his Government to drag things out and that his 
own nature assists him in this. He has prepared for his 
colleagues a memorandum on the probable procedure of the 
future negotiations which is incredible in its unpractical ideas 
and muddle-headed conceptions. I have made out a reply 
for Herr von Mumm which I hope will come before Sir 
Ernest. 


Journal, April io. 

The robber-bands are becoming a veritable pest. They are 
partly composed of Chinese ex-soldiers, often led by American 
deserters. 

The Diplomatists continue to move at their snail’s pace. 
A sitting which was to take place to-morrow had to be post- 
poned because M. de Giers declared that he could not take 
part in such work on account of Easter ! 


Journal, April 13. 

At last all the Ministers know how much their Governments 
are demanding as indemnities, but they must not make any 
official use of their knowledge! Did anyone ever hear of 
anything so idiotic? However, it does not matter so very 
much as the Chinese have long been informed on the subject. 
There is no doubt about their having been kept posted up as 
to what is happening by the Russian and American Legations. 
The sum total of the demands is said to amount to 14 milliards 
marks. America, however, disapproves of more than one 
milliard being taken and England is said to agree with this 
view. 


a 
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Journal, April 15. 

At noon to-day I lunched by invitation with the Bishops 
Favier and Jarlin, and met there the French Minister and his 
Staff, General Voyron, Admiral Pottier and all the principal 
French officers. The French Minister, M. Pichon, drank to 
the health of the Kaiser and the band played “ Heil dir in 
Siegerkranz ”’ on my entrance into the hall, and everyone was 
full of attentions towards me. Here in China the French are 
not showing any tendency to cherish either the Russian friend- 
ship or the Revanche idea. I know very well, however, that 
the political situation in Paris will not be changed thereby. 
Only very gradually can some effect be made on the feeling in 
France by the impression which the French officers here will 
take home with them. 


Journal, April 16. 
Yesterday two American soldiers who had been seized 
while acting as leaders of Chinese robber-bands were being 
brought from Tien-tsin to Peking. After they had got about 
a mile out of Tuebtsub they broke loose and made away again. 


From Count Waldersee’s Despatch to the Kaiser, dated 
Apnl 20, Igol. 


“T have to make the following report to your Imperial 
and Royal Majesty in regard to the fire that took place in 
the Winter Palace in the night of April 17: 

“T was not long retired when I heard the fire alarm in the 
courtyard outside. One of the men on guard outside my 
dwelling made of asbestos, had just noticed high flames 
bursting forth from the two windows of the pantry adjoining 
my dining-room and being blown into the direction of the 
main building. He at once notified two servants who were 
in their rooms still awake, and then hastened to the Officers’ 
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Mess to give them news of what was happening. Owing to 
the structure of the Chinese houses the fire now spread with 
such astounding swiftness that within a few minutes it had 
attacked the entire system of straw-matting and woodwork of 
the sun-blinds. In a few minutes more all the six principal 
houses and my own dwelling were in flames, and now the strong 
main beam to which the framework of the sun-blinds had been 
attached began to crash down. From the very start it had 
been out of the question to save the building or even to rescue 
the things init. After hurriedly dressing, and after my staff 
had got away some of my clothes and underwear safely, I myself 
had to escape out of the window of my house. The fire was 
confined fortunately to one group of buildings by the fact that 
this was encircled by a high wall separating it from the rest 
of the Winter Palace. It is a pleasure to be able to inform 
Your Majesty that speedy and eager help was rendered to us 
by the foreign contingents, especially the French, English 
and Japanese ; the French in particular, under the energetic 
leadership of Lieut.-Colonel Marchand, were very efficient in 
keeping down and eventually extinguishing the conflagra- 
tion... 

I instituted a thorough-going enquiry at once into the 
cause of the fire and have satisfied myself that there was no 
question of incendiarism on the part of the Chinese. All the 
evidence seems to show that it originated with the iron stove 
in the pantry. Although the greater part of the Winter Palace 
is in ashes Iam still able to maintain my General Headquarters 
here.” 


Journal, April 18. 
My outfit was not quite normal just at first after the fire. 
I had to borrow shirts, etc., from various officers and my 
Staff, a tropical helmet from a member of the Guard, gaiters 
from Herr von Mumm, a sword from an infantry officer, a 
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sword-belt from General Stuart, etc., etc. I had a very smart 
khaki rig-out made for me out of English material by the 
regimental tailor of the Bengal Lancers and a pair of riding- 
boots by a Chinese boot-maker. 


Journal, May 12. 

Colonel Grierson came to see me yesterday to tell me that 
the English Minister had received a telegram from Lord Lans- 
downe according to which England is willing to evacuate as 
soon as China agrees to pay the sums demanded of her as a 
war-indemnity, thus falling in with my proposals. I did not 
tell him that in Berlin another view prevails, namely, that 
securities from China should be demanded. Should England 
be really serious in deciding on evacuation, I am sure that they 
will come round to this in Berlin. The chronic condition of 
uncertainty is, however, beginning once again to be disturbing. 
Owing to the whole way in which political matters are being 
conducted and the utter lack of energy of all the Governments 
it is impossible to foresee the end, all the more that no one 
has the faintest notion as to how things stand in the Chinese 
Imperial Court, and surprises may be in store for us at any 
moment. 

The news has just come that the Chinese are ready to pay 
the war costs to the amount of 450 million Taels, that is 
I,350,000,000 marks. That is indeed a step forward. 

General Voyron and M. Pichon, the Minister, held a great 
féte last evening, splendidly arranged and very successful, in 
a Temple adjoining the Imperial Palace, to the west of the 
Marble Bridge. All the Ministers, Generals and senior officers 
were invited. To my amazement, Prince Ching and Li Hung 
Chang were there, both of them with a large suite who during 
the banquet either stood or sat on the ground behind their 
masters, most of them smoking. The Frenchmen were ex- 
tremely friendly. Lieut.-Col. Marchand had organized the 
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whole affair and really displayed great cleverness in the way 
he did so. The question of the order of precedence was thus 
solved: I took in Mme. Pichon and sat on her right, Prince 
Ching had his seat to her left and was quite contented, because 
with the Chinese the left side is the more important. General 
Voyron read out the words of a toast in the course of which 
he addressed the most insulting remarks to the Chinese, 
speaking among other things of the crime abominable. Ching 
replied in Chinese without his speech being interpreted. Li 
Hung Chang ate nothing but smoked unceasingly. Both had 
been unaware of the spot chosen for the holding of the /féte 
and they must have been greatly shocked when they were led 
into the Temple, which is held peculiarly sacred by them as a 
memorial to their late Emperor. In truth, the use of this 
place for a great ball and banquet in the presence of Chinese 
dignitaries was an outrage that would have been better 
avo ided.? 


Journal, May 13. 

The experts—Sir Robert Hart, for instance—believe that 
peace would now soon be at hand if the Powers would agree 
how China is to pay the money; in other words, as I have 
maintained untiringly for four months past, it is not the 
Chinese who make the difficulties but the so-called Allies. If 
I have been urging haste constantly this is because of my 
conviction that the Chinese might outgrow their pacific mood 
and we might allow the right moment to pass. Perhaps 
events are proving me right, for the Boxers are once again 
displaying strength. . . . To the south of Pao-ting-fu some 


1 Inasubsequent entry Count Waldersee writes: ‘‘ I have now learnt 
what Ching and Li Hung Chang thought about it. They must have 
felt very indignant really but like true Chinese they found a way out, 
saying to themselves: ‘The Europeans are so stupid that they do not 
know what a holy place this Temple is. We must forgive them for 
their incredible ignorance,’ ”’ 
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thousands of them have defeated a division of Chinese troops 
who were opposed to them. The French are now trying to 
go to the assistance of the latter. I can see myself presently 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese forces against the 
Boxers. 


Journal, May 16, root. 

To my no small delight there came yesterday a telegram 
from the Kaiser in which he agrees to the reduction of the 
Expeditionary Corps as proposed by me. God grant he may 
keep to this decision! ... 

On the 13th I attended a farewell dinner which Herr von 
Mumm gave in honour of General Chaffee and at which I met 
only Americans. The General, whom I have learnt to know 
as a right good fellow, spoke in a very cordial and appreciative 
manner of his relations with me. All the Americans were 
agreed that I must make my return journey vza San Francisco. 
They declared that all I had to do was to get there—they would 
attend to the rest. But I must be prepared for a triumphant 
progress. They urged quite seriously that such a journey 
would be of political importance as it would remove the ill- 
feeling against Germany which had existed since the Cuban 
war. I was much impressed; but I feel that I must abstain 
from anything of the kind. The so-called Triumphal Progress 
would amuse the Americans very much and keep the reporters 
busy but to me it would be a veritable infliction. Moreover, I 
should have to stay at the various places and allow myself to 
be exhibited to a show-loving public. Many thanks, but I 
have only one wish and that is to get home again as soon as 
possible!» . « 

Latterly the English and American officers here have drawn 
perceptibly closer to each other, but this is due to instructions 
from home. At first the English attitude towards the Ameri- 
cans was anything but sympathetic. Now they are declaring 
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themselves to be of the same race and that they are bound to 
each other by mutual interests. If England had not made 
such a fearful military fiasco in South Africa she would not 
be so keen on this American friendship. 


Journal, May 19. 

At last we are approaching the hour of deliverance. The 
Kaiser now tells me that he had given orders for the chartering 
of the transport ships for taking the troops home . . . the 
ironclad squadron will be called back at the same time. Natur- 
ally the Supreme Command will now cease. I may hope that 
I shall not be kept on here until the evacuation of Peking has 
been completed... . 


Journal, May 20. 
The diplomatic gentlemen view with horror the moment of 
the evacuation of Peking. Then will ensue another order of 
things for them, and they will find themselves once again 
confined to the dirty streets round their Legations! . . 


Journal, May 23. 
If I were satisfied that I was needed here, I would gladly 
devote all my energies to the situation. But to be held fast 
here while I know that a little energy and foresight on the side 
of diplomacy would have brought things to a conclusion long 
ago is no pleasure. The world needsa Bismarck. If he were 
alive things here would wear a different complexion. 


From Count Waldersee’s Journal on Board the ‘‘ Hertha”’ en 
Route from Taku to Kobe, June 5-8, 1901. 


[The entry begins by recording the receipt of a telegram from the Kaiser 
formally authorizing the Count to leave China on whatever date might seem 
to him best, the Supreme Command being definitely brought to an end. Count 
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Waldersee had been awaiting the telegram with some impatience. Hitherto, 
while everyone in Peking knew that he was going, he himself had been 
kept without any precise instructions.] 


I have been able not merely to maintain my really high 
position right to the end but also to enhance it in two direc- 
tions: first, withregard to the Diplomatic Corps, who found it 
somewhat difficult at first to yield to my influence ; secondly, 
with regard to the Chinese who, while fearing and esteeming 
me, at the same time liked dealing with me. I must, therefore, 
have succeeded in taking the right tone. The Chinese, 
courteous both by nature and education, attach great im- 
portance to form; they are, however, thoroughly false and 
deceitful and beyond measure overweening when you give in 
to them. They bow only before superior strength. I have 
been studiously civil to them, have paid them every conceivable 
attention (receptions, guards of honour, etc.), and have even 
obliged them very often in private matters, but when it came 
to business I have been unrelenting and sometimes ruthlessly 
severe. I knowthat they are sorry to part with me, although 
they cannot, of course, love me exactly. 

In regard to military matters there were some rocks ahead 
of me but I navigated them successfully, and I part without 
having met with any unpleasantness or mishap. It has been 
a great satisfaction to me to have been able to build up and 
finally establish a good relationship between the German and 
French contingents. Even General Voyron, who had never 
quite got over the wounds he received at Sedan and his im- 
prisonment, and who was disposed to go his own way, ended by 
acknowledging my authority and, bit by bit, became quite 
trusting and on my departure really cordial. Both the Lieut.- 
Colonels, Grandprey and Marchand, with whom I had much 
intercourse in Peking, took quite an emotional farewell of me 
the day before I left. Grandprey said to me: “ The Kaiser’s 
sending of you here was a coup de mattre; every Frenchman 
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here would have regarded it as an honour to fight under 
your command. The esteem for you has risen gradually ; 
we are grateful to you for your frank and loyal attitude towards 
us. You will indeed have been able to see from the faces of 
our men how much we love you.’”’ Marchand said: “ You 
probably do not realize what you have achieved in regard to 
us here. You have removed our prejudice and sense of 
grievance, and they were of a lasting kind, and you have set up 
a bridge on which every reasonable Frenchman is glad to 
tread. I am convinced that China stands for a new chapter 
in the relations between us and this is all your doing. . . .” 

With the Englishmen I have got on right well, but I have 
too many glimpses into English politics to acquire any sym- 
pathy for England here. After all, one must not blame the 
Englishmen if their complete collapse in South Africa has not 
enabled them to take a more thorough-going stock of them- 
selves—indeed, one should rather commend them for the way 
they cling together in the face of everything. But they repel 
through the disregard which they display for others wherever 
they think they can effect their purpose by pushfulness, 
through their lies, and through their horrible hypocrisy. This 
was brought home to the world by the South African war and 
the setting forth of the legend by the English that they were 
fighting nobly in defence of the rights of the Uitlanders, the 
off-scourings of all the nations. 


The evacuation of Peking will be a somewhat difficult 
operation because it must be managed on a single-line railway 
with inadequate rolling stock. Differences were likely to 
arise in this connection between me and the Generals as these 
would probably have shown an inclination to free themselves 
more and more from my influence, pretexting that they were 
bound by their orders in regard to embarcation. It is to our 
interest and to that of the Kaiser that the world may be able 
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to say that the German contingent finished up well. All the 
more reason to my mind for getting away before difficulties 
arise. 

A special train was got ready to take me at 8.45 on the 
morning of June 3. At 7.30 I left the Winter Palace, ad- 
dressing some word of farewell on the way to troops of the 
“Supreme Command” drawn up outside the entrance, and 
then to the Garrison of the Palace, etc., along the eastern 
bank of the Lotus Lake. Then the really imposing procession 
started. First went a squadron of Bengal Lancers, followed, 
immediately in front of my carriage, by Count Eulenburg 
with my Staff Guard; who looked first-rate in their new kit 
and on their really fine horses. Alongside my carriage, which 
was drawn by my beautiful chestnuts, was General Gay] ; 
behind, followed the 2nd Squadron of the Rezterregiment 1—a 
Squadron which has achievements to its credit such as history 
has seldom had to record. We went first through “ Field- 
Marshall Street,’’ belonging to the German quarter of the 
town, where our police officer, the very smart Lieut. von Jena, 
had mustered all the occupants of the houses and started them 
Hurrah-ing (it all went off so well, it must have been carefully 
prepared in advance !), then through the “‘ Forbidden City ’’ and 
the three handsome gates, and finally in a straight line along 
“ Kaiser Street,’ across “‘ Waldersee Street,’ to the great 
open place by the ‘“ Temple of Heaven,” adjoining which is 
the railway station. Here I mounted my horse, rode in front 
of a Japanese battalion and squadron and three Italian com- 
panies, and returned towards the German Garrison which 
awaited me in parade formation. I then bade farewell to the 
troops and entered the station, where a German Company 
and an Indian Company were drawn up. The entire Diplo- 
matic Corps, the entire German Officers’ Corps, and most of 


1 A German Cavalry regiment. 
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the English, Japanese, Italian and Austrian officers, as well as 
a number of French and Russian officers, were present, old 
Sir Robert Hart also and some of the ladies connected with the 
Legations. Among the Chinese who were present was the 
Peace Negotiator, De-cho-fu, representing Li and Ching. It 
was no easy matter to take farewell of everybody; many 
cordial and friendly things were said to me. As the train 
moved off the Guard of Honour presented arms and a Japanese 
Battery fired a salute; General Trotha, standing by the right 
wing, led off a Hurrah, while General Gaselee, standing with 
all the English officers by the left, set up a Hip, Hip Hurrah ! 
Then we passed through the breach in the city wall and Peking 
lay behind me. 

1 At this point in the German edition of the Memoirs comes Count 
Waldersee’s account of his visit to Japan. His experiences there were 
not very remarkable. Here it will suffice to give a single brief extract 
from one of his Despatches to the Kaiser, It is dated Tokio, June 14, 
Igol. 

‘“ The prestige of Germany has risen in Eastern Asia without any 
question and England’s has sunk in proportion, the explanation of 
this lying in England’s feeble proceedings in Chi-li, and in her efforts, 
which became gradually more and more apparent and which were the 
jest of everybody else, to win the favour of America and Japan. If 
China, as is only natural, is most afraid of Russia, whose territory 
borders, her own for several thousand kilometres, the appearance in 
Eastern Asia of German land and sea forces of such strength and their 
efficient and energetic bearing have given the impression that Germany 
not only can act vigorously but will be ready at any moment to put 
forward all her power. I believe I can say without exaggeration that 
the only things that have won China’s respect have been the actions of the 
German troops and the conviction of the Chinese Authorities that we 
could if need be inflict heavy and far-reaching blows. The actions of 
the French troops which, as the Chinese were to discover, have been 
dependent largely upon Russia influence, were not of a nature to win 
respect. The fact that the Allied Powers placed themselves under the 
German Supreme Command—even if France and America did so 
under certain conditions—has affected the German status in the East 
immensely, and to some extent all over the world. It is now the task 
of German enterprise and German capital to turn to good accountgthe 


extremely favourable opening which Your Majesty has brought about 
in Eastern Asia.” 
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CHAPTER XII 
COUNT WALDERSEE’S LAST YEARS, IQOI-1904 


Count Waldersee Back Home Again—Talk About His Being Made 
Imperial Chancellor—Biilow and the Kaiser—Ballin’s Remark— 
Anglo-American Relations—The Anglo-Japanese Alliance—Count 
Waldersee Seventy years old, April 8, 1902—His visit to London 
—His Speech at Lord Roberts’ Dinner in Honour of 
King Edward’s Coronation—The Delicate Question of his 
Allusion to the Boer War—English ‘‘ Humanity ’—Count Walder- 
see Takes Stock of the Situation in Germany—A Gloomy Outlook 
—The Kaiser’s Projected Visit to England—Count Waldersee 
Accompanies the Kaiser to Rome—Roman Impressions—Count 
Waldersee Confers with the General of the Jesuits—The Count’s 
Guilty Conscience: His Letter to the Kaiser—Ballin and the 
Kaiser Again—The Kaiser and the Impending Russo-Japanese 
War—Count Waldersee’s last Entry in his Journal; February 
19, 1I904—His Last Words. 


[With his return from the East, Count Waldersee’s career was prac- 
tically over, although some of his admirers hoped to see him replace Biilow 
as Imperial Chancellor, and many of the German newspapers asserted that 
he himself was not without hopes in this direction. The pages of the 
Count’s Memoirs which cover the end of the year 1901 contain little of 
importance, being chiefly concerned with the great receptions accorded him in 
Hamburg and elsewhere on his arrival home; with the talk—which he 
professes to regard as quite idle—about his possibly becoming Chancellor, 
and with sundry reflections on German internal politics and on the Kaiser. 
He continues to be censorious of the Kaiser’s vanity and of the fashion in 
which Bilow ministers to it. ‘‘ This cannot possibly last”’ Hevy Ballin 
said to him, alluding to Bilow’s relations with his Imperial master : 
“The Kaiser is too clever not to see that Bulow is paying compliments 
to him systematically.”” But Waldersee thought that the Kaisevr’s appetite 
for such things was not yet sated, and in an entry in 1902 he tells us that 
Ballin came round to this opinion.] 


Hanover January 1902. 
In the situation abroad little has altered so far as I can make 


out ; alike in Austria and in Italy, however, they are gradually 
S 
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coming to feel less and less the need to remain on friendly 
terms with us. The Jesuits are at work actively against us 
with the former, the French with the latter. The impression 
which I brought back from my China journey that our policy 
had resulted in our being completely isolated is now confirmed 
in the strongest degree; nobody trusts us and everywhere 
the desire prevails that things should go really ill with us. 
Nowhere can anyone understand our policy ; which, indeed, is 
quite natural as it consists of first one oscillation then another. 

Now, apparently, efforts are to be made to place ourselves 
on a better footing with America. That we have not been 
in particularly good favour there for a considerable time past 
is principally due to English machinations, especially by 
means of Press-bribery } on a large scale, at which we looked 
on quietly. If we could manage to bring about a change in 
the feeling in America—which is not easy in view of the new 
tariff—I should regard it as a great gain. There is really 
little occasion for us to stand ill with America, whereas England 
can easily come into dispute with her regarding Canada and 
her possessions in the Antilles. The feeling against us in 
England is still very bad; they get angry over every word 
uttered here in favour of the Boers. 

In English official circles great disfavour is shown towards 
Bilow. Chamberlain especially leads the way in this. Our 
Chancellor in his Reichstag speech—in which he dealt with 
Chamberlain’s tactless observations reflecting on the way in 
which we waged our war of 1870-71’—made the mistake of 
attacking the English Minister personally. Thereby he gave 


1 In a footnote Count Waldersee mentions that three years earlier 
he had urged Prince Hohenlohe, then Imperial Chancellor, to 
spend large sums on the winning over of the American newspapers 
(“‘ um in Amerika Zeitungen fiir uns zu gewinnen ’’) in order to counter- 
act the English campaign against Germany. 

* The allusion is to a speech made by Mr. Chamberlain in Edinburgh, 
October 25, 1901. 
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far too much importance to the sentiments which prevailed 
here with the man in the street ! and which found expression 
in public protests; and he seemed to imply agreement with 
them.°.*.- . 


February 15, 1902. 

Prince Henry’s journey is acquiring a more important 
character than I had imagined. Apparently they are making 
great preparations for his reception. Very adroit was the 
way in which we have made it generally known that England 
was by no means friendly to America on the outbreak of the 
war with Spain, whereas Germany’s attitude was thoroughly 
loyal. They are raging over it in England and feeling con- 
science-stricken over the matter. A better way of producing 
the right atmosphere for the Prince’s journey could not have 
been devised. It is really a good thing that the English 
should be unmasked at last and that the world should see what 
miserable hypocrites they are. 

In the meantime the Anglo-Japanese Treaty has become 
known. Most people do not understand what it signifies. 
In my opinion it will act in our interests as it only widens the 
chasm between Russia and England and as it keeps the French 
off Japan. We can look on quietly and play the réle of the 
unconcerned... . 


February 22, 1902. 
Whoever at some further date will have the writing of the 
history of the reign of Kaiser William IJ. will have a ticklish 
task.2. God grant that a turn for the better may come along 
soon and that the good Kaiser, whose many excellent charac- 


1 die sich bei uns am Biertisch breit machte in the German. 
2 This reflection comes at the end of a long dissertation on Germany’s 
relations with France, England and Russia. [Tr.] 
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teristics I fully acknowledge, as well as his best intentions and 
his efforts towards high and noble aims, may earn the reputa- 
tion of having strengthened and advanced the German Empire. 
To-day we are still a long way from that. I am of the opinion, 
on the contrary, that we stood higher in the world’s esteem 
in 1888 than we do now. .. . 


March 22, 1902. 

The new Franco-Russian Treaty has called forth great 
excitement, and with reason. It is assuredly a consequence 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty and is of importance inasmuch 
as we have here the Franco-Russian alliance spoken of officially 
and before the world for the first time. The Japanese had 
wind of it when they said to me that the presence of M. Delcassé 
in St. Petersburg involved the extension of the Dual Alliance 
to Eastern Asia. In our Foreign Office the disposition was to 
disbelieve in this, and the Kaiser said to me he would not 
tolerate France’s coming out actively on the side of Russia 
in a Russia-Japanese war... . 


Apmil 10, 1902. 

The day before yesterday I became seventy years old! 
. . . What a rich life, and how conspicuously blessed by 
Providence, lies behind me! A military career of a brilliancy 
such as it has been given to few to achieve, an honoured 
position far above that of any of the men around me of my 
own class—I may say without conceit above that of any in 
the whole world: a life which has never been burdened by 
grave sorrows; exceptional physical vigour in comparison 
with most of my contemporaries ; and my happiness crowned 
for eight-and-twenty years past by a wife, noble-minded, 
pious, capable, and universally esteemed. I am inclined to 
believe that such a height of good fortune has never before 
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been attained. Assuredly there are very few men who have 
so much on the whole to be thankful for as I. Often when I 
have sought to take stock of my life the feeling has been borne 
in on me that too many favours had been bestowed on me 
compared with many other men who had done more and lived 
better than I, and that some day too great a demand might be 
made upon me. And I would say to myself: Things are 
going so well with you that they cannot continue so for ever 
—trials will come along for you presently. In truth, however, 
things did continue so. . 


End of September, 1902. 

For a long time past I have not been able to write any- 
thing, chiefly owing to my repeated absences. 

It was notified confidentially on behalf of Metternich that 
while in Berlin he urged that, on the occasion of the dinner to 
which Lord Roberts will invite me, I should express myself 
favourably on the way the English conducted the war in South 
Africa. I gathered that this was urgently necessary as the 
feeling against Germany was growing worse and worse. Later, 
I learnt that the general feeling was so bad that the members 
of our Embassy Staff are beginning to suffer from it socially. 
Soon afterwards came the invitation from Lord Roberts to 
the dinner on the 22nd, the day officially fixed for the arrival 
of most of the Coronation guests. 

Naturally I was anxious to have a talk with the Kaiser 
concerning the Roberts dinner; the Sovereign was of this 
mind, also, and commanded me to come to Aix... . I hada 
long conversation with the Kaiser on the way to Diisseldorf. 
His decision was that a telegram should be sent to Metternich 
asking him to prepare a draft of a speech to put before me on 
my arrival. Lord Roberts would have to be made acquainted 
with the exact words of it and I would have to read from the 


written text. 


eed 
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The crossing took place in fine weather. At Queens- 
borough there was a saloon carriage awaiting me. On our 
arrival in London we were received in great state by Admiral 
Fullerton, who was to be in attendance on Prince Henry, 
Lord FitzMaurice, Aide-de-Camp to Lord Roberts, Mr. 
Davies, a Senior Lieutenant in the Guards, whose services were 
placed at my disposal, and the personnel of the Embassy, but 
without Metternich, who had been called away into the country 
on some urgent matter. We then drove in carriages of the 
Court to Wimborne House, Lord Wimborne having placed it 
at the King’s disposal for the Coronation. It was set aside 
entirely for Prince Henry and his suite. 

Count Schulenberg, our Military Attaché, brought at once 
the draft of my proposed speech. After making two small 
alterations in it, it was sent to Lord Roberts, and by him to 
Lord Lansdowne, and it came back with the answer that they 
would be very grateful if I would so speak. The crux lay in 
the word “humanity,” for it has clearly embittered the 
English most of all that people should accuse them of waging 
war in an inhuman fashion. It was a peculiar sensation for 
me, having to deliver such a speech, as I am convinced that 
the English Army was guilty of acts of inhumanity and 
brutality. But when the Kaiser asks me in the interests of 
the State so to express myself, I cannot but do so, and I must 
suffer the malignant remarks that will be thus brought down 
on me at home to pass quietly over my head... . 


I have sought during the last few months to form quietly 
some kind of general impression regarding our position, and I 
have come to the conclusion that we are in a crisis the outcome 
of which no mortal can foresee. Will the Kaiser lead the 
German Empire forward in a straight line or will he run it 
aground? That is the question which is troubling not me 


RS 
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only but many others. Our ruler, who is endowed with so 
many rich gifts and the best intentions in the world, has begun 
too many things altogether but he has brought nothing yet to 
completion, unfortunately ; he has only set up an entangle- 
ment the way out of which appears to be undiscoverable. I 
maintain that among all his counsellors—the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, the Ministers, the State Secretaries, the Heads of 
Cabinets, the Chief of the General Staff of the Army, the 
Inspector-General of the Navy, etc.—there is not a single 
one who does not envisage the future with deep anxiety. The 
word “ counsellors,”’ indeed, is a misnomer, for our ruler will 
simply not have any counsel. When he does come to them 
for advice, he plies them with questions of an uncalled-for 
kind, quite irresponsible questions and often very injudicious. 
He has not given the faintest signs of realizing that these 
gentlemen have a certain responsibility ; he exacts unqualified 
obedience and gets it, except in certain special cases in which 
those concerned act with unusual adroitness. The Princes of 
the Bund are just as anxious as are the counsellors. . . . 


October 19, 1902. 

Instances of the mistrust of the Chancellor often come 
before one. His best friends are the people of the Centre— 
and this, of course, is an absolute comedy, for they would not 
trust him across the street. To what extent they have the 
whip hand of him I cannot tell. Lichnowsky } is constantly 
in and out of Biilow’s house. Biilow has often declared quite 
innocently in regard to measures that have called forth excite- 
ment: “I have nothing to do with it, that is all the Kaiser’s 
doing!” and so forth. He admits quietly, therefore, that he 
is simply not Chancellor at all, but that the Kaiser is doing 
the work. He has often said also that he has nothing against 


1 Prince Lichnowsky, afterwards German Ambassador in London. 
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the repeal of the law against the Jesuits and that it is only the 
Kaiser who opposes it... . 
November 3, 1902. 

The Kaiser is to betake himself to England the day after 
to-morrow. I wish he would remain at home, for I cannot 
see how the slightest advantage can result from the expedition. 
On the contrary, the English will perceive quite correctly how 
he is running after them and paying court to them. Officially 
everything will be done to make the reception of him outwardly 
brilliant and stirring, and naturally the Sovereign will come 
back impressed by England’s wealth and greatness. It is 
very interesting to see how precisely at this very moment 
many of the English papers—headed, of course, by the Times 
—are systematically displaying their hate and mistrust of us. 
It is their aim to isolate us—a state of things which in my 
opinion really exists already, for I don’t know where we should 
find a trustworthy friend. That this should be so is the 
natural outcome of our policy since Bismarck’s retirement. 
The Kaiser’s sprightliness has done much mischief. This 
quality, so praiseworthy in itself, is nowhere so out of place as 
in important political affairs. In a way the Kaiser is the 
terror of all diplomatists, and even rulers like the Emperor of 
Austria and the Tsar—to say nothing of the older German 
Princes—find his restlessness very uncomfortable. 

In these attacks we have another good example of the 
hypocrisy of the English. They are raising an outcry over 
our siding with the Boers although this has been equally the 
case with France, Russia, etc. They are indignant over the 
strengthening of our fleet, but make not the slightest allusion 
to the main point, namely the immense development of German 
trade. Herein lies the source of their ill-will towards us. All 
the rest is hypocritical bunkum. .. . 
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[A fter describing his journey to Rome in the suite of the Kaiser 
and after touching upon the formal reception accorded at the Quirinal to 
the Imperial party, Count Waldersee continues as follows :] 


May, 1903. 

My general impression was that we approached the Vatican 
in too gushing a spirit, which must necessarily have been the 
feeling of our hosts themselves. The King and Queen have 
not yet that complete self-assurance in manner and con- 
versation which one looks for in them, and I think, moreover, 
that they were made uncomfortable by the intellectual 
superiority of the Kaiser; but, apart from that, a certain 
coldness emanated from their entire being. To what degree 
politics entered into this I cannot fully gauge; that the visit 
to the Vatican—and especially the nature it assumed—must 
have caused annoyance is of course perfectly natural. It has 
been asserted, however, that the King—who is noticeably 
small—was put out by the gigantic stature of many of the men 
in the Kaiser’s suite (Wedel, Scholl, Pluskow, Kleist, and the 
men of the Bodyguard, etc.), but he seems to me too sensible 
for that. The Kaiser certainly was at great pains to be 
friendly and cordial. The Crown Prince and Prince Fritz 
made an excellent impression by reason of the naturalness 
and friendliness of their bearing. But I am convinced that a 
cordial relationship does not exist between our Kaiser and 
King Victor Emmanuel, and that one will never come into 
existence but that, on the contrary, the tendency to favour 
France—a tendency traceable in part to fear—is on the increase. 
The general public, however, displayed more and more en- 
thusiasm, so that all superficial observers will have got the 
notion that everything went splendidly. 

As regards the visit to the Vatican, the Kaiser and the 
Pope outdid each other in courtesies and assurances of mutual 
esteem. How far the Kaiser went in this direction no one 
knows exactly—very far indeed, I believe. The whole re- 
sources of the Vatican were employed to make the reception 
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imposing and the entire personnel of the Papal Court were 
obliging in the extreme. The Pope held out his hand to every 
member of the numerous suite, addressing a few words to each. 
He greeted me as a worthy successor to Moltke, and thanked 
me for what I had done in China for the Christians, especially 
for the Catholic Missions. But that was not all. Two days 
later—an unheard-of proceeding—-our entire staff of servants, 
including the Bodyguard, some sixty Protestants, were 
received in special audience. To every one of them the Pope 
stretched out his hand, which was kissed ; he then gave them 
his blessing and promised to pray for them and for their 
families. The Kaiser’s visit was preceded by a déjeuner at 
the German Embassy at which four Cardinals were present, 
namely: Rampolla, Agliardi, formerly Nuncio in Munich, 
Gotti, probably the future Pope,? and Montel, the friend to 
Germany. Rampolla, very animated and affected, made an 
unfavourable impression on me. On the other hand Gotti 
was sympathetic in manner; he has been very reserved, 
however, so they say, as he is going to be nominated as a 
Candidate for the Papacy. 

The Italian Royal Court impressed one by its air of real 
distinction. The carriage horses were especially fine both in 
quality and turn-out. The cooking and the wines were less 
conspicuously good. One was struck particularly by the 
beauty and charm of the ladies of the Court. The men 
showed a falling off. 

In conclusion I must record something which may have 
important results. It was proposed to me that I should make 
the acquaintance of the General of the Jesuits,? and I agreed. 


1 This prophecy was falsified. 


® Father Luis Martin. Elected General of the Jesuits October 2, 
1892. Died April 18, 1915. 
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After my visit doubts came to my mind as to whether I had 
the right to pay it, and I became anxious lest through some 
indiscretion the fact should become known. This made me 
decide to tell the Kaiser about it. 


Count Waldersee’s Letter to the Kaiser. 


Rome, May 5, 1903. 

“T must not omit most obediently to inform your Imperial 
and Royal Majesty that, at the instance of Bishop Favier, 
Head of the Hospital Mission associated with the Jesuit Order 
in Peking, I paid a visit here yesterday to the General of the 
Jesuits, Luis Martin. 

“He received me with the expression of warm thanks for 
my very effective support of and friendly interest in the 
Catholic Mission in Peking, and there ensued a talk of about 
three-quarters of an hour’s duration in which I played a 
listening part almost exclusively. 

“He began by complaining very bitterly of the attacks which 
had been directed against the Order with peculiar vehemence 
quite recently. They had been based, he declared, on lies, 
have dealt for preference with things dating back hundreds of 
years, and are entirely devoid of substance; the different 
branches of the Protestant Church in Germany which have 
lived in bitter enmity with each other have contrived to 
present a semblance of unity by reason of their combined 
onslaught on the Order. 

““*We do not mix ourselves up in politics,’ 1 Pére Martin 
said to me, gradually becoming more vehement: ‘and it is 
of no matter to us what form of Government a State may 
have; we are just as well pleased to work with a Republic as 
with a Monarchy if only we are allowed to work undisturbed ; 
I believe, however, that every State is able to make good use 


1 To this Count Waldersee added a foot-note in his Journal: 
“ T tried not to pull a face at this.” 
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of us if it places itself in a friendly relationship to us. What 
concerns us in an exceptional degree is the Social question, and 
we have many successful achievements to our credit in this 
province. I have, for instance, just learnt from the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims that out of from 30,000 to 40,000 Socialist 
workers in that town about 5,000 have been won over by the 
Church as the result of only four years’ work on the part of 
the Order. If Germany will not have us yet, we must only 
wait. We are never in a hurry. Our field of labour is the 
entire world, so there are always wide regions for us to open 
out.’ 

“He then proceeded to refer to the relations between his 
Order and various individual countries, and gave specially 
high praise first to the United States of North America, in 
which the Order came in for the friendliest treatment, and 
then to England who, he said, derived the greatest benefit from 
it in her Colonies. British India, for instance, has been 
divided up into five Provinces: Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Ceylon and Manadalay, and in each of these only Fathers of 
the same nationality are sent to work, Germans, Belgians, 
Englishmen and so on, each of these Provinces being occupied 
by from 250 to 400 Jesuits. He praised in this connection 
the readiness of the Belgians to enter the Order and the scholar- 
ship of the Germans, whose co-operation he valued highly. 
His judgments were very unfavourable upon France and the 
French, all classes of whom he made out to be demoralized. 
Their handling of the schools in Syria he described as a great 
piece of short-sightedness which would completely undo 
France’s influence in the East. In the case of Russia, the 
Order abstained from activity altogether, though it had a 
numerous personnel available in Galicia. 

“T confined myself in reply to saying that it was a matter of 
peculiar satisfaction to me to have been able to afford some 
help to the heavily oppressed Catholic Missions in China, and 
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that I believed I had done so in more effective fashion than 
General Voyron, who had been obliged to reckon with the 
anti-clerical tendencies at home in France. 

“ Finally, I begged the General to believe that I did not 
belong to the school of thought in my own country who lived 
in the apprehension of the Black Peril; I knew, I told him 
only one Peril, that of Socialism, and I hoped that all the 
Christian Churches would find a common aim in fighting 
against it. 

“Pere Martin is French by birth,! and in outward ap- 
pearance somewhat resembles Cardinal Rampolla, but he makes 
a sympathetic impression by his quieter ways and his more 
open expression of countenance.” 


Whether I did well to communicate this to the Kaiser, 
time will tell! He was at first quite unconcerned and jested 
much over the picture conjured up of me and a real live Jesuit 
in converse together ; he may, however, be influenced presently 
in quite another direction. 

Through the Jesuits I learn that the Pope would have liked 
to bestow on me the Order of Christ and that it was at Biilow’s 
instance he had given me the Order of Pius. I noticed that 
the Ambassador, Rotenham, without my ever having uttered 
a word regarding the Order, was a little constrained in his 
manner when telling me that it was generally the Order of 
Pius that Ambassadors received. 

It seemed to be almost incredible that the Prussian Am- 
bassador to the Vatican should apparently not be in touch in 
the slightest degree with the Jesuits; I think that it is his 
duty to cultivate relations with the outstanding personalities 
of the Catholic Church... . 


1 Father Martin was really of Spanish origin. ([Tr.] 
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Hanover, June 1, 1903. 

The speeches of Chamberlain and Balfour have evoked great 
excitement. I have no doubt in my mind but that England 
will soon show us her true face: it is a fight for existence 
between us. England wants to destroy Germany, her most 
serious rival in the world market, and, if not to-day or to- 
morrow, will do so soon, before the German Fleet has been 
further strengthened. I do not believe that the matter will 
be taken so seriously in official circles with us. As is their 
way, the Liberal papers try to disguise the gravity of the 
situation ; it is really too hard on them that their paragon, 
England, should want to break with Free Trade. A bitter 
revenge is now in store for those who have sought to turn 
Germany into an industrial country pure and simple... . 


The last pages of the Field-Marshal’s Journal were not included in the 
collection of his papers which formed the basis of the Memoirs. The last 
entry of all was dated March 5, 1904, and ended, according to his nephew, 
Lieut.-Geneval George Count von Waldersee, with the words :— 


“T pray to God that I may not have to live through what 
I see coming.” 


THE END 
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